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nPEAHCJTOB H E 


Mbi iKHBeM B roAbi BCJiHKHX iicTopiPiecKiix ooCoA JiarepH 
MHpa, COUHcUllBMa H ACMOKpaTHH. 

IIo ^leM 3na^JH7CJn>Bee ycnexH At^^iOKpaTUMccKoro Jiarepn, 
B03rjiaBJi5ioMoro Cobotcichm Cojosom, tom 5ip{ATnee CTaiioBHTCB 
conpoTHBJieiiHe jiarepH liMiiepiinjiiicniMccKoio, bo iviaBC koto* 
poro CTOHT CoeAHHennbic lilTaTu Amophkh. HAiriepHajiHCTH- 
MecKHe Kpyi'H CllJA crpeiviHicH k cuiBocBanHio MHpoBoro ro- 
cnoACiBa, K pa3B5i3bii5aHHio iioBOH MiipoRoii BOiinbi, K paarpoMy 
CHJI A^'MOKpaTHH. Pa3r)OHBimb>l BOliiia ilpOTHB CBur)OAOJno6H- 
Boro KopeHCKoro napoAa, pa3B>i3a]ina>i aMcpiiKaucKHMH HMiie- 
pHajiHCxaMH — AHiiJb iicpBuii mar b BunojiifeiiHH sthx npe- 
cxynHbix saMbicjioB. 

MMnepHajiHCTHMecKa5i 6ypa<ya:3Hn ClUA, ()Aep>KiiMa5i 6pe- 
AOBOH HAeeii rocnoACiBa ijoa b^'cm MHpoM, crpeMiiiCii o6ecne« 
UHTb TbIJIbI B nOArUTOBKC rfOBiViX arf)CCCHBllblX BOBU. Oiia 
npenpamaeT AMcpuKy b KOtfiuoiiTpauHojiabi/i jKiiepb, iibi- 
TaeiCH paarpoxMHTb ii|)orpcccHB}ioo ABn>^<OHUo ii ero elocBOH 
aBaiirapA — KOMMyimcTHUccKyio iiapimo. npKii5iThiH eme 
b 1947 r. saKoii TacfjTa-XapTjiii jiiiriiiiji aMcpHKancKHX pa6o- 
UHX iipaB, aaBoeBaiiiiwx A<b'irojieTiien Gopiooii. niyciibiw 
npouccc IipOTHB JlHAepOB KOMIiai)'i HM, COB pOBO>l\W3eMbIH 
Macco»Bofi TpaBJiefl KoMMyimcToB no ijccn cipane, aaKoii MaK- 
Kappana-KHJiropa o 4)aKTH**ecKOM 3aiipcij;cilHH KOMMyii.BCTH- 
'leCKOH napTBH, aaKJllOMOUHC B lIOpLMV JiyUIlTHX IipOACTaBHTe- 
Jiefi aMcpHKaucKoro HapoAa, GcsaaBeTiibix 6op]B)B sa MHp, — 
Bce 3TO yKaabiBaer na to, mo aMopuKancKHil HMncpHajiH3M 
Dcraji na riyrb ({)aiiiH3ai;Hii ClUA. rociioACTByiomne KJiaqpbi 
CTapaxejibHO ynuMro^K^ioT nocjieAime ocxaTKii 6yp>Kya3HOH 
«AeMOKpaTKiH»', coxpaifUH ;|^Hiiib ce bUahmocil b uojibx oGMana 
TpyAHIBHXCH, H OTKpbITO liepeXOAUT K regpopHCTHUeCKHM MBTO- 
jiaM coxpanenHH cboch AHJ^Tarypu. 
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B CoeAHiieiJJibix lIlTaTax ycHJiHBaeTCsi pacKoJi iia ABe 
rpynnHpoBKii — <aiMncpHciJiHCTii^jecKyio, Koxopaa ujyMHT cefi- 
Mac iia aBaiicueiie, n ;u M()Kpa'iH‘iccKyK), aa KoTopoti Cy;i^Uec»,* 
C Ka>fN 7 ibiM iiiMpiircsi 6opb6bi aa Mnp, apeex 

npoTccT iJpoTWB arpecciiBHuii Bouiibi n Ropcc, ripoTHB Bcefl 
npccryiiiioii AC^rrcjihuuCTH iu);i>KiiraTevicii BoHubJ. ITecMoTpH 
iia iipccvrcvioBaiiiiw, bco aKinBiice craiioBHrcH 6opL6a KOMMy- 
HHCTJiwecKon iiap'iiiii CLLIA, cianiiicii i‘o rjiaae oCmeiiapoA- 
Horo ABH>KeHiiM aa Miip iipoTiiB aMepHKancKoro ^aimisMa. 

<^K(.)MMyniK'iiiMccKa5i nap'iiiH CliJA, iiecMoipa iia npecjie- 
AOBauii>i n cy/U-^')H(;"j]oJUiueHCKyio paciipaBy c pyRoBo^HTe- 
JiMMii iiapniii, CMOjiG 11 pcuiinivibiK^ bi,ic'i yiiacT b aau^iiTy 
Miipa, iipoTiiii nii'io})BuiiiuiH B Kvipec ii Been pa35oHiiHMheH 
noJUiTiiKii aMe[)iiKancKoru iiMnepinviinMa. Be;ui 6upb6y aa 3 T 0 
BejTHKoe II npai'.oe Ac.’io, oiia icw caMhiM aaiiufiuaer noAJiHiinbie 
Hirrepccbi aMejniKrnicKoro iiapo;i.a». -- inicajia «IIpaB;xa». ^ 

CraipeMeniiea aMepiiKaneKaH ;ieiioT:nmvib}Kxn b o6ycjiaB- 
jiiiBaeT II xapaK'u'j) aMcpiiKaneKon Jiiireparypb!, ii KOTopoH 
TaK>Kc uiipivuvin;.Mieb /pm .'laiepn. 

IVaKuiiGimaM jm'n‘})ary|)a npiijiararr nee yciuinn, MTo6bi 
HCKaanii* pea;ibii>'io /ki: tin> AMcpiiKii IliiKoi^a eiue aa bcio 
nriopniG Cvp/hyaanoii ..'iniepai ypbi llp>i^7o^l iio^Kyn, pacTJie* 
lino nneaKVioii iie ;pteuira/in kikiix paa^x'pon, KaK b AMopuKO 
iianinx .jiieii. iinKorAa onu' n| :'>axivui:i 'laK Aa^^ioKO Kpiiaiic, 
yiKUB)K, wapaa:,! 6\ pvKyaadon .finiepaTvpbi. I locTainiuiKn mh- 
cTiiKii n nopiiGrpajJjnn, iiOTOK^iinoB ii iiMnepnaJiiicTiiMccKHX 
ai irroK, inxviyiiiiiG lu.nn einnn i}j)TiKaa xoanoB, ribiTaiOTCn 
cnpaunii^ coaiianne aMoniiKancKin o iiapcvpa, 

B OopuHi e nj;G;’a/Kno'i pdaKitnoniun’i Jiniepai ypoii pac'iex 
n KpeniK'T irpo; jx^ecniiiian ani ejiai ypa euBpoMcnnon Awe- 
piiKn. .>ia .'iniopai vjia eipoMinen !. n ():av;nnuMy, peaancxn- 
MocKGAjy oT()Opa/Koiiino ;x-ne'iHni^i\'ibii«;ern, k paaon.aa^fenHR) 
(jiainfaiipyiomojie^i 'vAiepiiMi, k if^nopa/Konnio ena, cunpoxiiB- 
.iinioiunxea aMC[nii\<ni(‘Kv)My ({lainnaAiy. 

B nae'K»‘/iin.eM (‘^wpiinko ecjnpaubi paeci-aabi ii (vipbiBKii 
na poAiaiiGB- aikT^piiKaai'Kiix nneaieaeii, jnioyB.inpie AMopuKy 
lu^cvnvnmx aox. IIpui'])eeenBna>^ janojau ypa ClllA, oxpa^Kaio- 

* o au v i oa* lit'.piKoii OxiMupLOKoii cu- 

UHajBU'T 

* '■ I Ipai'Aii'?, aO iUoJM 1P'H» 
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man uiHpoKyio onnosumiio jiapoAa Amcpiikh nMepiiKancKOMy 
HMnepHajiiiSMy, otiuojil no nnjificTcn ejiiiiiwM hotokom, mto 
He Mor,no ne,. OTpaaiorLcn b cilopiiiiKC. B hcm npoA- 

craBJieiibi iiHCarc/iH caMhix paajmnnbix liaiipaBJicnun — or 
HC<a.aiino yi\iopiiiero ToMaca B\\i bcfia, Ti'.opnoci bo KOToporo 
naxoAiiJiocb rioA cn.’ibiibiM n/iiumncM r)yp>Kya3noio /lOKa- 
^A^Hca, — AO lUfaMCHHoro fsopna c iiMiicpnajincinnocKon peaK- 
UHcfi, KuMMynucra FonapAa <t>acTa. Saocb ru)M(‘Liu?iibi nopBbie 
paccKasbi iianiinaioiiuix anTopon (Ex^pAcii Jln/i, DoarpHCH 
rpHclxfniT, H Ap ) H paccKaa KpynHoiinirro n pcACTaBurtviH 
aMcpHKanCKOi o j)oa.-iii3Ma TooAo])a /lpa(i:>cpa. BecbMa iicpo- 
ben, Konenjio, cocTan coopiniKa ii c io’iisn apcniui JinrepaTyp- 
Horo MacTOpCTBa ’npoAC'iaB/K'niibJx inioriTcvjon. OAiiaiu) bco 
paccKaai.! coopiiHKa orn>rAiiiU'ifi.i c - n Ka/KA(-M U3 imx 

h Ton HJiH niioii Mopo oipayKona ii}'aBAa o onnpcMonnon Amc- 
pHKC. 

1 -t* 

B iicpiiuM pavu'*''^' ooopiiiiKa noKaaana AM('piiKa 6c(:ripa- 
Bnn 11 yrjieioinia, la AMojiniva, iv(m)p<iM ici* Hojioo nniio 
npCBpaniao'jon n ijxiiiiHCTCKoo i(c\;npKMBo 

HoiiajMcniibiii ciiyTiniK (panin.'.Ma ncvicM'iCKoiieiiaBncTjiH- 
MccKaa HAOOJioiTin paciiJMa — nb.nnij'iM hboium pacnycTH- 
Jiacb B CLIJA. A^icpnKallCi^no > 1011.1 <api'i!H|\vioie5i>> r.])oyKAO 
Bccro na norf>ax. lie* cvivaanno u n AannoM ooopnnKe -JOMa 
MyAonnmnoil AnoKpiiMnnaiinn norfXTi iioj\:ajioo mccto 

(paC!CKaabi ^<^'iiii>Koinir>' - '‘F innii liali<MF\ nfnin'iiio?» — 

“Uiuloisland Wlial I Moan?"). 

Tpanjic B <ouinii.'iii u)Baiiiioii» .\Mep:iKO noAiu^praioTcn 
no TOJibKo noi pul, no n iipoAoj aniiTojn ,ipyji!x nannonajib- 
HOCToJi. PaccKaa IScaipiici.i ['j)nqx|niT «C iooumiiiom BpoMonH» 
(‘'in llie Flov of Tiiiie") jM^KaabihaoT .va Bcni^aiiCKiiu iiorpoM 
B JIoc-An>KCjioco n r /li’.a m{\iv;\VuX MOKcnKaniia, y^foAa- 

iii,HX na Apyvon Aoiib n apMino c[>a>Kai i.cn npcTiiii (|ianinaMa, 
c roponbio n rnoiiOM 'nanjnoAaior aa norpoAoniiKaMii. Oahh 
H 3 iJHx roBopHT: «C.!yniaH, .^jo /ko no JIoo An>Kc;i()C, 3 to 
rcpMaiiHH. BoAb TaKoo T().’ii»i?o B r<q)\]aiiiin m()>koi oijilb. 
Hey>KejiH mli iujioom :ia *3n )?» — cnpanmnaco on AaJibiiie. 

Tbicnnn nerpon, naK npoACTajuiTOJiH Apyrnx nauno- 
HaAbHocTcfi B CIJJA cpa>KaaHCb b pwAax aMepiiKancKon apMHH 
B HBAesKAe na noByio, jiynuiyio >Kii3Hb. Ohh nauuiH no bo3- 
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BpaJHCHHH AMcpTiKy, K0T0pa5i Bce CojibiJie iiaiioMHiiaeT rHTjie- 
poBCKyio rcpMfiiiHio. PaccKas «BaM noHyjTHO?» orpa^caet 
ropbKoo pa:K)H;:p(jnaiiHe BCpiiyBUJuxcH ^pofiTOBHKoB-He- 
rpoB. 

0;uiaKo, B paccKasax o pacoBofi jiHCKpHMHHamiH, iipaB- 
;7.HBO pHCyiOIJUlX yKH'lJIh yniOTOHIlblX HamiOiiajlbHOCTCfi B ClIIA, 
BccbMa cjia6o abywnT 'iCMa opraiiinoBaimoft r)opb6bi npOTHB 
MMiiepna.TiH'iMa. 

I IcKjiioMeiiiic li c>TuM oTiioiiieimn cocTaBJisicr o6pa3 ncrpa 
KoMMyiiiiCTa J['A<o Pcbi B powniic Oacia «KJTapKTOH» (“Clark- 
t(in’'), I'Ac aBTop piicycT upouocc nepcpacTaiiHa ^lyBCTBa 
ropcMH, riiona h iiciianiiciid k GoAhiM, n .jicnoe noiiWMaHHe 
KAucconoro xapciKiiicpa /iiiCKpiiMHiiaiuiH; on noKaabmaeT, KaK 
P 3 ii rranonmcn c’oanaTCjnjHbrM h MyyKccTBennbiM f>opuoM 
ripoTiiB aMcpiiKancKc-m iiMncpnajiurjivia. 

OAiiaKo, pacooan .nncKpuMHiiaiuin — Jinnib oAHo H3 iipOHB- 
.aeiiMH aMi‘pHKa!iCK()i o (l)aii[rmda. yriioToiiiibic nauHoiiajib- 
iujCtb iicniwTbinaKn' iia cooe abohiioii nier. Mo n ran na3bi- 
BacMbio «'CToripoueiiT]ibie aMej)iiKaiiubi», nrn orpoMnaa Macca 
aMopnKaiiCKHx Tpy/uimiixca, co3;iaBaH oipoMriwe Maiepnajib* 
iiiiie uemiocTii, o'inio;u> tic MyncTBycT cc6a xoanenaMH CBoeft 
cyj7b6bi, CRc.cii aaLTiin. AMcpiiKa Bce b fiojiijiieii CTeneiiii cra- 
iU)Bi]Tc>i cipaiioH, i;ic jikvut npio'ApvBiuoj Apyr ^pyra, oxBa- 
neiihi ncyBcpciiiKK-i MO n cipaxoM. 

B cnopiiiiKc iidMCUicn paccion Apajiaepa «3nria;iHa» 
(“Will You W'alk into A\y Parlc-r”), iiaiiHcaniibin ciue jxo 
OKTaopbCKOH pcBnaioiliin. PaayMci'icn, tc MeroAbi iJianTa>Ka, 
KOTopbic H paccKC.ac .'(pailacpa iipiiMenaioica no oTuoiiicnHfo 
K ^Kypiiaanci y rpux'iTU, nbiiaBiiicMyca pncxpi-iTb iipeCTyii- 
ubic Maxuiiaunii ..o^acB loporni, n cci oannunicu AMCpiiKe Bbi- 
ran;i.5ir nccKojibKo nainiiio /loriaToMiio cpaDiiiiTb -mi mctoabt 
X()T? i^ Hbi c npriKi tiKycMbixMii uTbiiie iij)iieMaMH BHacnenHa 
«aona;ib!irc'in» (paccKaa «Jl()iiaabiiocrb mhcc cl)epii» — ‘‘Loyal 
Miss kVirii"), -- a rc/ib -iiu r.ccio JinniboAnn MajionbKTiH snn- 
30A ooiuci'o .npoiu'cca i!|)CHpaiiJ.cjiiia* AMcpHisid b noaiiuencKoc 
rocyAapcTiio. C);uiaKo, pcaanci Jlpaibep y>KC b paccKaae 
«3an:iAHa>' npoaopaiiLU) lioamciii/i iicrt)pnnccKyK) TejiACiiUHio, 
nojiiiocTbio paanniiuivocn b Hani\ ;uin; ri03TOMy paccKas 
I! cefntac cc^xpauncT cboio uenncciTi. .B xyAo>KCCTBeHiiOM 
oTHoiiicuHH paccKa3 *^lpaii3epa — oajth iis jiyauiHx b c6op- 
HHKe. • 
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CjieAyeT oAnaKo otmcthtl, hto jem (J)aaiH3auHH AMepHKa 
ime He nauuia AocraTo^iHo rjiyOoKuro h imipoKoro 0 Tpa>KeHHH 
"b jiHTeparype. • 


CTpeMJicnnc CIUA k mhpobomv rociioAciiiy, HMncpnajiH- 
CTHHCCKaa lIOJlHTHKa AMOpIlKH B F.Bpone H A3HH Iipt)51BJIHeTCH 
H B riOBCAGHHH aMepHKaiICKIlX HMIlCpifajIHCToIi 3a rpailHUeH. 
Sra TCMa cocraBJiHeT BTopoii paaAeji cnopiiHKa, tac iioMeiuoiibi 
OTpbiBKH H3 poMaiia «KpecToHocubi» (“The Crusaders’') iipo- 
rpeccHBHoro aMepHKaiiCKoro ruicaTcvi^i fcjiMa, aKTiiBiioro 
ynacTHHKa abh/hguiih OopuGu 3a Mnp, ii paccKas MoJioAoro 
HerpHTH iiCKoro n Hcaicji h Ka pjia Oclxjx)pAa . 

CTC({)aH Fchm B poMaiie «KpocTf)ncxii,bi» naonpaaxao'i oopbCy 
AByx CHJi B aiviepiiKancKoH apMiiu b Koiiue ia(»poH MHpoBoi'i 
BOHiibi. C OAHOH CTopoiibi — 3 TO iiaoMiiHKii HMiiepHnjiii:u/a, 
BOK)iouj.iic 3a HHTCpccbi 6ojibLiioro 6H3iicca, iiunciM lie o'f;ih- 
HaiOmHCCH v')T IieMCHKHX (j)aillliCTOri IIH lU) CBOHjM ucjihm, hh 

no CBoeMy iviopajibiiOMy odniiKy, — reuepaji (hapHiii, iioa- 
noJiKOBHHK yHJiJiotai, Kaimiau /Iiomhc ii ApyrHc. IIm npoTH- 

BOCTOHT HeCTHhie aMCpHKailUbJ, HCKpeiniC BepiiBlIIHO B TO, 
HTo BTopan MiipoBan Boiiiia — ^Tc‘ noxoA agmokphthh iipoTUB 
(jjauiH3Ma, iiCKpoime Hccjiaioinno AericTBiiT(vi]»ij()ro HCKopc- 
HenHH (|)auiH3Mci. K Hx MHCJiy © ]K^Mane roiiMa iipHi-ia;iyic>KaT 
^nefiTeHaiiT Here, KaiTiiraii Tpon n Apyni(\ 

yH.riJio6H 6bui AO Boihibi VjiaAiunM iiapTuopoM KpyiiHOM 
aABOKarcKOH 4)HpMbT, Oil BCTynacT b corjiaiiiotiiie e iipcAcra- 
BHTejioM npaBJiCHHH (jipaimyjCKoro Mcra.njiyprHaocKou) koh- 
uepiia 6c;io3MHrpaHToM BepeaKHiibiw, a aaTcwi, y>KC‘ r:o okoh- 
HaiiHH Bofiiibr, nbiTacTCJi iipHKapMaiiUTb aaciu aKiuiii koii- 
uepiia PHiiTCjiCMia. Here, npeoAOJicnasi MiioroMiicjiciiiihieTpyA- 
HOCTW* pacKpbiBacT MaxHimuHH ynjijiorm;. ripoMCxoAJiiuaH 
Me>KAy HHMH 6opb6a iiarjiHAHO n.'iJiioc»pHpyeT ciojiKiioDeiiHe 
AByx cm B aMepiiKaiicKon apMun. 

yHJiJio6K cHHTaer, ^ito aMcpHKanubi b EBpone Cil^AyT 
CTpOHTb «nOp5IAOK, B03i\10>lvlI0 fioJICC nOXO>KHri 113*70, ^TO MbI 

HweeM y ce6H». JXjih 3Toro hgc^xoahmo coTpyAHH'iaTb c enpo- 
neftcKHMH KaiiHTaAHcraMH, fAa>Ke ec^n '-Jih h 6bi-7H KOJiJiafio- 
pauHOHHCTaMH. Hexey, HjBopnmeMy mcmax cbo6oaw 
H AeMOKpaiHH, yHJfJlofiH oTBe^iacT: «fleMOKpaTHH, Here, sto 
HCKAiOHKTeAbHO Bonpoc (j[)opMi^. HaM BajKHO Apyroe: kto dyAex 
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KoiiTpojiHpoBaTb saBOAbi ^cjiaKpya — Hkob BepesKHn, ko- 

TopjsiH nojiHMacT To.nK H B npoHSBoj^CTBc H B ynpaBJic^' 
BHH, HjiH KaKOH iin6yAb KOMHTeT H3 , npe^CTaBHTejieft , 
HH3()B...» 

AMopHKaHCKiie HMiiepHajiHCTbi y'MC BO BpeMyi bohhh 
jiajiii Bcc B03Mo;KHoe, MTofibi iia KOMaiiAUbix nociax b CTpanax 
EBi)onf>r 6bijiH c paBiioH roTOBiiocTbio oTAaioiUHe cboio 

po^Hiiy u'c\ ])acTep3aiiiie KaK noMenKHM (J)aiuHCTaM, ran h hx 
aMepTlKailCKHM IipCCMnUKaM. OcorKMIMO BbipaaHTCJlbUa B 3T0M 
oTHoiueiiHH cneiia conpaniiji ToproBoH najiarbi, rAe,npoH3HO- 
CHT peMb rcMiepa,?! Oapiiiri. «3iiQii CBoe mccto!», roBOpHT oh 
iiCMuaM. «3]iari cboc MecTo!», — rax iiaabinaeTCH aaKjiioHHreJib- 
nafi HacTb poMajia. «3Haii cboc mccto!» — thk iipHKasbiBaeT 
yo>i.n-CTpiiT Mapiiiac7iJin30BanH0H EBpone. 

C 6ojibiiioii poa.7iHCTHMccKOH CRHofi noKaabiBacT FeHM 
OTBpaTHTCJibiibiit ()6jihk peaKuiionHoii aMcpuKaHCKofi BoeH- 
mnfibK refiM pwcycx ucjiyio Runjiopeio cnoKyjiHiiroB, nacHJib- 
hhkob, rpaCiiTCJiciT b Myii^npax aMcpHKaiicKOH apMHH. 

IciiM Bbiciynat'T Kax ()()pcu npoTUB aMepHxancxoro nMnc- 
pHajiH3Ma. 0;uiaxo on lie /i;o xoiiua pacKpbmacr couHajibfjyio 
ociioBy H xapaxTop ainnHiviiiepnajiiiCTHMccxoro Jiarepn, hcj^o- 
oiUMiiiBaeT iiCTopHMecxyio po/ib bojihrhx no6eA coBeicxoro 
iiapoAa H CoBCTCxoii ApMini b ^’)pb6c iipoTHB (})aniH3]via, r7o6eA» 
()r)yc;K)BHBiiinx paarpoM tJ)aiiiH3Mti h pciiiUTcvibiibiH nepeJioM 
CHJ! B IIOC/IOBCKMIIIOM MlipC B IlOJIjKiy T^CMOXpai HH H COUHajIHSMa. 
OicviyoT oTMCTHTb H TO, MTC) o5pa3bi II pe;^cTaBHTe.neH BTOpOH 
y\MepiiKii. rnipuoB iipoTiiB luvniepiiajiHaMa, HCAocTaroHiio HpxH 
H yr)OAHTe.Mbiibi B iiaoGpa/KemiH loiiMa. 

Bd r.K.:iioMeinioM b cCopiiMX oipbiBxc noxasan caMbiM paH- 
iiiiii STaii iiocjiencHMniou iiciJiiiTirxii a?.iepiixaiincB b FepMaimH, 
Bhipaaincvibiio iia3i>iBaeMOii «peiviHH(})MKauHeH». B naiufi ahh 
iipngabi, }iai;i5i;THo iioKa3auiibie*reiiMOM, iiaxoAHT AccTOHHoe 
npoA(vi>K(.‘iiiie B AoiiTOJibHocTH 6oiii!Cxoro MapHonexoHHoro 
npaiijncviLCi nn, pa:irtayie 3 xojiomiiiui 3ana;;H0H FepMaiiHH, 
o/xnruieiiHii •(j)ajiiimcKiix opraun3aunii, BcccoBAaHHH repMaii- 
apMHii. 06cpiinypAK|3iop(;paM BjioAe FleiTHHrepa iibine 
y>xo coBC})uieii}io oixpuTo iioKppBJiTejibciByiOT aMepHxaiiCKHe 
xo:nTeiui. ' \ 

Paccxaa Kapjia, Oi}xj7opAa H3o6pa^aeT xosflHHHMaHbe 
aMepHKQHCKHX HMriepHajIHCTOB B AsHH. «3Kafl CBOe MeCTQl» — 
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cjioBa MoryT 6biTb snnrpa^M h k 3TOMy paccKaay, noKa- 
SbiBaioineMy CTOJiKiioBCHne aMepiiKaiicKoro coJiAaTa-saxeai- 
ilHKa C MeCTHbllV^^ HiHXejieM. 


rojiJiHByACKHe ([jHJihMbi, pa;iHo, MaxpoBO-pcaKUHonnibie 
cJKeHeAejibHHKH Turia «JTaH(ji», ripoAa>Kiii,ie aiMepuKaucKHC ra- 
acTbi ribiTaioTCB BiiyiiiMTb BCCMy MHpy miic|) o6 «aMepiiKancKOM 
pae». 

3tot mhc|) 6ccnoiuaABo pa3o6jia^iacTCsi b paccKasaxipeTbero 
pa3Aejia cdopiiHKa, iac nepcA HUTaiejicM Bcxaer ncwiMHuaH 
AMCpHKa. 3 to AwepHKa >KryBHx ripoTHBopoMiiri Me>KAy CbiibiMH 
H roJiOAHbiMH, CTpaiia 6e3>Ka./iocTiion 3KCiiJioaTauFiH ipyAn- 
mnxcn, Kaxopra jxji^ pa6oqcro jiioAa. 

MejiOBeK, y>Ke iiiccxh jier iie hmciotjuih pa^oru, aouicauimh 
AO noJiiieHiueif iihiuoxli ii oxuawiiBsi, 6e3MepHo cnacxjiHB, 
KOXAa no.nyMaex mccxo boahxcjiir MaiiiHiibi, nopoBoajiiueH nn»po- 
rjiHuepKH, xoTH 3xa pa6oxa h* rpoaiix CMy ncpiioH niCjcjibio. 
(A. Majim «CaMbiii c^acijiHBbiii ‘icjiobck na — “The 

Happiest Man on Earth”). Paccnaa 3tox naiincan b 30-x 
roAax, no oh hc xojibho hc ycxapeji, no asyniix ceroAHH c no- 
BOH CHJioii. 

3a OAHH xoAbKo 1946 roA 16 500 awcpHKaiiCKHX pa6oMHX 
noni6jiH H CBbime 2 MbjuiHoiiAi iio.TiyHHJiH yBCHbe b pcayjib- 
raxe Hecnacxiibix cjiynaen na iipoH3BOACXBe, H3-3a oxcyxcxBHH 
3;ieMenxapiJ0H xcxhhkh CeaoliacnocxH. ^ 

B cOopUHKe A^illbl >KHBbIC HJIJllOCT ])aUHH K SXHM UH4)paM. 
B OAHOM H3 JiyMiHHx CRoHx paccKa30B «McjiuBeK na Aopore» 
(“Man on a Road”) A.abOepx Majinu piicyci xparunccKHH 
o6pa3 paOoHcro, 3af)ojieBine/'o no Binio xo3jic‘B ijimcjTeiiiueH 
HeUSJieHHMOH Oojiesilbio JICFKHX — CHJIJ1HK03GM; o6pCHCHHblfl 
Ha CMcpxb, on GpoAHx no AoporaM AMepHiaj, noKHiiyB cboh 
AOM, HxoSbi nc. oKaaaxbCH xb/kcvilim npcMciiCM a*'I5i c^mbh. 
«Bi>iAenHXbCB ox sxoii OoJieaiiH nejibSH, h AOKxop rouopHX, 
ecAH 6bi KOMnanHH HbiA^Aa iiaM MacKH h naAaAHJia bchxhah- 
UHK), HHMero 6bi xaKoro ne 6bijio», c ropcnbio iihihcx repofi 
paccKaaa b npomaAbnoM imoi>ue k >Kciic. 

Flpn riorpysKe napoxoAanorHOaex rpya^HK Thmmh (VHAbHM 
rpH4x|)HH «Tbi B AMepHKC, Thmmh» — “You Are in Amer- 
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ica, Timmy”), aMepHRaneu npjiaiacKoro npoHcxoaypHdaJ:; 
noBepHBiuHfi poccKasHfiM o6 awtepHRaHCKOM pae h iiauieAum4’ 
npeKflCBpeMeHiiyio CMeprb b peayjibTate «H«CMacTHoro CJiy-r 
•iafl» no BHHe rex, iia Koro oh pa6oTaji. * 

, TpareflHioaMepHKaMCKHx6aTpaKOB, KOTopwx croHHiOT c SCM-- 
,nH, pHcyer Bopac'ii JThji b paccKaae «Be3flOMHbie» (“Exodus”). 

nojiKx:y Tpy/ia h immerbi npoTHBocroHT ;ipyrofi no.nioc — 
ropcTKa «o6narjicBU]Hx, 3axjic6biBaioiu,Hxc5i b rpH3H h b pocKo- 
UJH MHJi.nHapAepoB» (JleHHn). 

HpKHii, BbipasHTCjibiiuH o6pa3 KOMnaiiHH, «KOMMepnecKofl 
HMnepHH» flacT Toiwac Byjib4) b paccKaae «KoMnaHH’a» (“The 
Company”). 

BoHieCTBO, KOTOpOMy nOKJIOHfllOTCfl CJiyWHTejIH KOMnaHHii— ” 
6h3^icc — npeBpamacT Alappiira b oTBpaTHTCJibnuH, desflyui- 
Hbifl aBTOMar. «KoMnaiiHn AOJi>KTia no.nyMHTb 3TH cboh 30%. 
Tbt iiaM Hx BbOKMeiiib HJiH — BbiMaTbiBaiicfl ceiiBac we co 
Bce«H norpoxaMH. rionjiTiio? JKownaiinH net jiejia mo redn. 
Mac HHTcpecyeT tojibko dH3iicc!» — KpuBHT on Ha no;iBJiacT- 
iioro cMy cjiywamcTo KoMnaiiHH. 3Aecb pacKphiBaercH 
dcc'ieaoBenubifl od.nHK aMepHKaiicKoro dHsiiecMcna, cdpocHB- 
uicro MacKy UHBHJiHaoBaniiociH h naiiycKHoro flpyweaiodHH 
B MOMeiiT, Koi'Aa Awio KacacTcn ero npHdbiJieii. 

OiBAyex, oAnaKo, CKaaari^ bto nporpcccHBiibie aMepH- 
KaiiCKHc nHcatcJiH cmc o'tciib ?\iajio noKaaaaH b cbohx npoH3- 
BCflemiHx TiinH'tiibix npcACTaBHTCJieii npaBJimero KJiacca CUJA, 
3jieHU!HX BparoB iiapoAOB Bccro MHpa. 

Tnwcjiaa >kh3iii. TpvAaumxca Amcphkh Haurax AHefl 
BblSblBaCT y IIHX CCTCCTBPHMblH IipOTeCT. Ho eu;e oneHb, OHeHb 
MBonic aMopHuaiiubi iic aiiaiox hcthiihbix nyrefi dopbdw 3a Jiyn- 
Ujyio WHSIlb. 3 t 0 OTpa3H.i!OCb H BO MHOFHX H3 UySjIHKyeMHX 
paccKajoB. 

3aeMeHTb! npoTecra pctb ywe b paccKasax «HejioBeK 
Ha Aoporc», «Bc3A{)Miibic», «OnH npnxoABT b ABHweHHe» 
(“The Grasshopper Is Stirring”) h ap- 

3th paccKaabi Bbi3biBaK)T niCB h HPHaBHCTb. OAHaKO ohh 
B ocHOBMOM’paccKa3biBaioT o ^Kcprmax HiinepHajiHCTHHecKoS 
AwepuKH, a iie o dopuax npoTiio Hee. .Kto we BHHOBar b defl- 
CTBHHX HapOAa, KOK dopoxbcfl C 9THMH deACTBHflMH, KITIO dyACT 
dopoTbCfl — 3Toro Jie anaior repoH. . • 

rioA BAHSHHeM yCHAeHHJI dopbdbl KJfaCCOB B caMofl Amc* 
pHKe H odocTpeHHH dopbdu AByx Aarepefi. bo bccm mh*' 
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5|^pe8o;iK)UHOHH3HpyeTCfl H co3naHHe aMepKKaHCKoro na- 

B npeflJiaraeuioM cdopiiHKe ccTb h npoHaaefleHHH, npHati- 
ri^KMiwe K 6opb6e, noKasbiBaiomne onbiT 3Toii 6opbr)bi. dra Tewta 
jCpcxaBJiHeT 'leTBeptbifi, aanJiiouHTCJibnbiii pasACJi c6opnHKa. 

B HCM noMemcHbi o6pa3Ubi iiyd'iHiuicTiiKH, piicyiomHe 
•flefirejibHocTb KOMMynucTH'iccKofl napiHH CIIIA. 3to o'^iepK 
BoHoccKoro o Pac Xojijic h niicbMo PpHiia, oiiy&nHKoBaHHfaie 
B uentpajibHOM opranc aMepHitancKOH nporpoccuBiioH jime- 
parypw — wypHaae (cMscccc aiiA M3ihicTpHM». 

“■ AMepHKancKaH nporpeccHBiian nyfijinuncTHKa hmoct cjiaB- 
,Hyio T.paAHUHK); h ceroAna b TBopMccTBe (Pacra, b >KypHajie 
«M3Ccec 3HA MsHHCTpHM* oncpK, iiaw^weT croflT iia nepcAOBofi 
■aHhhh 6opb6bi. B o'lepKC, caMOM oiiopaTHBiioM AHTeparypHOM 
JKaHpe, npoKAc Bcero iiaxoAHt CBoe oTpamenHC. peaAbHaa 
AeflCTBHTejlbHOCTb CO BCCMH CC IipOTHBOpe'JHHMII, IipeACTaCT 
6AaropoAHU0 o6;ihk jiy»niiHX jiioach ceroAiifiiiiHefi AwepHKrf — 
KOMMyilHCTOB. 

EcTb B aMcpHKancKOH AHTcparype nocACAiiHx act xyAo- 
HcecTBeuHbie npoH3BeAeiiHH, iioKasbiBaiomne aACMenTbi roro 
HOBoro, mto 3apo>KAacTcsi b AeiicTBUTeAbiiccTH, noKasuBaioiuHe 
AMe.pHKy B Copb6c. 

Pe«ib HACT o poManc FoBfyiAa Oacra «KJiapKToii» h no- 
BCCTH Man PenpH h Maiicpca '«M o|»ik na poAHne» (“Home 
Is the Sailor”). 

MaK PeHpH H Maflcpc mhoio act y'lacrnyioT b paPio^ieM 
ABHJKenHH ClllA. Obh npHiUAH B AHTcparypy h 3 MuoroWHCAeH- 
Horo OTpBAa pa6oMHX KoppCCIlOIIAClITOB, KOTOpblX DbipaiUHBaeT 
KOMMyHHCTHvecKaa nc'iarb CUIA. IIoKaa 6opi.6bi aMcpHKaii- 

CKHX TpyABlUHXCrl B HX IlCpBOU IIOBCCTH )!aCT0AbI<0 HpaBAHB, 
aKTyaAOH, nacTOAbKo BaJKoii, mo c AiixBofioKynaeT iicAOCTarKH, 
Bbi3BaHHbie AHTeparypiioii n(ionbiTnacTbio moaoawx auropoB. 

JleficTBHe poiwaiia pasBepTbinaeTCfl b rpHAuarbie roAi>i — 
roAu SKOHOMHHCCKoro Kpnaiica. ABiopbi noKasbinaioT iieBUHO- 
CHMo TfljKeAyio jKH3nb MopAKOB, HX nocTeiieiiHOC npp6y>KAenHe, 
n^exoA K co3HaTCAfaiioH 6opb(5e. Cpeiibi poMaiia, pHcyioume 
Gopb6y Macc npoiHs npo<J)6iopctkpaTOB, noAiiocrbio coxpaHHiOT 
CBOio'aKTyaAbHocTb H B iialiifl Ann. CeroAna paAOBwe MAenu 
t!;^o(|xx)io3a, Bce CoiJiee yfiejKAaacb b npcAareAbCKofl poAH 
C%OBX AHAepOB, nOAHHMaiOTCa npOTHB CBOHX peaKUHOHHUX 
pyKOBOAHTeAeii, 



BecbMa Ba>i(cn o6pa3 rjiaBuoro repoB iioBecxH Bhjijih 
Oappcjia. B ira^iajie poMana 3 to pBAOBoiiaMCpHKai-iCKHH MopBK; 
nojiHTHMccKHii Kpyro3op cro Mpc 3 RbiHafiHo« orpaiiH’^ieH. Oh 

C HCAOBepUCM OTHOCHTCH K KOMMyilHCTaM, CMHTaH, MTO KOMMy- 
imcTbi «cjiHLiiKOM Miioro saiiUMaioTCji uy^KiiMii Ac.^aMH». Bhjijih 
Hiuer ropo^a, «rAe6bi iiapo;uieroJioAaJi», no pasBepTbiBaiomaH- 
CB y iiero iia iviaoax CxipbCa aa yjiyMineiiHc ycjioBHii H\H 3 tih, 
6opb6a, KOTOpoi’i CaMOOTBCpyKCllIlO pyKOBOA^lT KOMMyilHCTbl, 
noMoraei Oappcjiy rionnib, mo thkoio ropoAa ne cymeCTByer 
B KanirrajiiiCTHHccKOM Miipc, mo na^o 6opoT];CH aa HSMciieuHe 
>KH3IIH B CaMOJi AMCpiIKC. 

03ppcvi BCTynacT b Ko^iMynucTiiticcKyio iiapTHio. B iipo* 
ucxce Copbfibi pacKpi.iBriJoTC^ h .nyMiiiHc cropoiibi iiaTypbi 
<t>3ppcjia, OH ;iyxoRHo or)oramaeTC>7, Kpyr cro HiirepccoB 

CrailOBHTCJl iHHpc. 

ripeBpaincHiic pHjioBoro panonero b 6opua ripoTHB hmoc- 
pHaJiHCTHMccKoii poaKium — r^TKoBa ociioi4Ha5i TeMa hobccth. 

B cOopHiiKC i;oMciJi,eiiF>r TaK>i<e orpbiBKH H3 poMana Oacia 
«KJTapKToii», Hmh J'oBap;ui <I>acTa — H;Fciia BceMupnoro 
CoBCia Mnpa — y>Kc xopoino iibbcctho coueTCKOMy MHiaTCJiK). 
B npouccce ocrpo/j iioJinriiHccKon 6opb6bi, aKTiiBiibiM ynacr- 
iiHKOM KOTopoii Oil HB.nHcicu, <I>acT iipiJxoAHT Ko BCc 6ojiee 
rjiy6oKoMy ii npaB;iiiiu)My o'n)a:>KC}iHio conpeMcniiofi aMcpH-' 
KaiicKofi A^M’iciBirre.nbiiriCTii. 

PoMaii «KjiapK'U)ii» naniican n 1917 ro^v. B iiepHOA pa- 
rioTbi iia.i «K;iaj)KT()HOM» <l>ac'T Hii7a.n <.MaTb» ropbKoro 

(llOBOO aMCpHKailCK(X' H3il.lHllC OTOIT) pOMaiia C Iipc;;HCJIOBHCM 
OaCTa BblllUIO nailoBpCMCiniO C «KjiapKT()HOT\B>). OlIblT BCJIH- 
Koi'o (jciioBoncvio/KiiiiKa couua/Mir 1 11‘iccKoro pea;!iJ3Ma noMor 
Oaciy B i!3or)])a>i;ciiHH iiiioiucca iipcBpaincniiB pyiAonoro hcjio- 
BCKa B r)opua aa CTipaBCA/iiiBocib. 

K «K;iapK'igiiy» 9:>aci npiiHicvi Bc^opyxxCiiin.iri fwfbUiHM 
OTibi'PoM pafKni>i iiax HrfopirucKUM poMaiioM. fJ^acra HHiepe- 
CyOT B llCTopHH lipVyKAC laXTO 'ICMa pu'lil l!*’ipo;UlblX MBCC, 
TCMa'iiCTc^piiHccKoii HcujocdM Hoctiiu -nuCcvibi napo;ia, lU’CMOTpyi 
jia Bce BpciMCHiibie iiopa/KCHiivr. 

• I-'orvian Oacra paccKaabiixi^r o '^eibipex ahhx b x\'H3hh 
M ajicHbKoro ropojiKa K.napKioim, T) aa6a('T0BKe na CAHnci'Bcn- 
HOM B lopo/U'C KpyiHioM saBo^c. BjiaAc^cu. saBOAa Jloysjiji 
noJiyqHJi b 1 ‘J 44 r. 2 iMiiJuiHoiia AOJUiapoB hhctoh npHdbiJiH. 
Ho yAOBACTBopHTb cnpaBCAJiHBye Tpe6oBaHHfl paSo^Hx o no- 
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aapnJiaiH oh He JKCjiaeT. ileficTDHe powana npoHC- 
'•xoflHT B 1945 rofly. B stom rofly no CTaiHctHviccKHM aaHHUM 
CIUA 6buio 4616 craMCK, b Koropbix npHiiflJio ynacTHe 
' 3,4 MHJiJiHoiia 'lejioBCK. 3a bthmh cyxHMH uH(J)paMH ctoht 
XCHB bie JIK);iH, HeJIOBCVCCKHe TparC^HH, CTOJlKIlOBeHHH, ocrpaH 
6Qpb6a. 06 3THX jKHDbix jiioflHx H paccKaauBaeT Oacr n cbocm 
pOMBHe. 

PoMaii Oacra He CBo6oAen ot iicAOCTarKOB. Oco6enHO 
cepbesHbie Boapa/Kcuna Bbiabmacr oCpaa B.'iaAeJibu,a aanofla 
/loysAJia, KoTopoMy aBTop yACJiftex iicnouepiio Mnoro BiiHMa- 
HHH, cnnuiKoM Konaacb b ero BHyrpc'HiiHx nepe>KHBaiiHflx, 
noApo6HefimHM o6pa3oM onHCbinaa ero Mopajibiiyio AerpaAa- 
UHio. BMecte c tcm'b o^paae Jloysjuia ne namjiH oTpaxienHa 
THnHHHbie, ocHoinibie aepTu npcAcraisuTCJiH npaBsimero KAac- 
ca CUJA nocACBoeiiHoro iicpiioAa. 

Ho HeAocraTKH poMaiia (pacta iic Moryx aaxcMiiHTb ochob- 
Hoft ero uciiiiocTH, Kan oAiiorp ii3 riepBbix xyAO/KccTBennbix 
npoH3BeAeHHH uporpeccHBiioii aMopHKancKoii jiHreparypu, 
B KOTopoM AaioTcsi o6pa3bi OTBa»;iibix 6opu,OB iipoTHB HMne- 
pHaAHCTH'leCKOii AMCpHKH — KOMMyilHCTOB. 

ria^oc poMaiia <I>cicTa, ero rjiaiuibiii cMbiCA 3aKAio'JacTCH 
B HapucoBamiou hm KaprHHC ACHrejibiiocxH KOMnapxHH, 
B peaAHCTH'iecKHx oSpasax KOMMyimcxoB. B ropoAc KJiapK- 
TOHe Bcoro 43 KOMM>nncTa, h(? oihi tccho CBJiaaiibi co BCeii 
MaccoH pafioMHX, BOAyT eo aa coCoii. Opraiiiuaaropbi cxaiKH 
B K^iapicxoiie — KopcHfibic yKilrcAH ropoAa, Kopeiuibic awe- 
pHKaHUU. KoMMyiiH3M HC UMHopTupyexcH B AwcpuKy «Hno- 
CTpanHbiMH areiixaMH*, khk K.'ieiieTiin'iccKH yxEcp/KAaiox aMe- 
pHKancKHc (JjauiHcibi, (HI po/KAaeiCH b caMoii AMepuKe, b 
KajK'AOM ce ropoAC, iia Ka>KAOH ^)a6pnbc, n npouccce 6opb6bi 
TpyAa H KainnaAa. Sry Mbicib Oacr boiuioth-i b cbocm po- 
Maiie B XyAO/KCCTBCHIlblX OfipOBaX. IvOMMyilHCTIji KjiapKTOIia — 
06blHHbie JIIOAH H B TO >Ke BpCMfl 3TO IiaCTOnUlHC repOH. ripaB 
naptHfinuH opraiiHsaxop KjiapKxoiia, pa6u’iHii /Ichuh PafiaH, 
roBopH, HTo KOMMyHHcrbi — Jiy'iuiiie jiioah Amcphkh. 

CopoK xpH KOMMyiiHcra KjiapKxoiia — jiioah ’paajiHMuux 
npo(J)eccHH, pasHoro KyAbxypworo ypoBiiH, pasiiue hhahbh- 
AyaAbHOCTH. • • 

BoAbuie Bcero yAajicH aBxopy o6pa3 jJannH Pafiana, 
npocToro padonero. yOoKACHiiocxh Pafiana b iipaBoxe xoro 
flena, KoxopoMy on hocbatha ^hshb, omymacxca h b pasro- 
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BOpe CO CBHlUeHHHKOM, H B CJIO>KHOM CTOJIKHOBeHHM C 

coK)3uwM pyKoi30AHTejieM HocKa, OHO >Ke noMoraer cMy 

HCCTH nOJlHUeiiCKHO nbITKH H BbIHTH HO^Cj^pTeJICM H3 3T0!f€|! 
HCnblTaiiHH. y !, 

KyJIbMHUaUHOHHblM nyHKTOM pOMBIia HBJIHCTCH ClieHa, 
MaccoBoro iTHKCTHpoBaHH^i 3360^3. ISjiaroABpfl xopomeB opra*' 
msanuH 3a6acTOBKn, jiaync npuMcncriHe nojiHUHCH opy^HH 
He nariyrajio paCoHHx. 3 tot MaccoBbiH nHKer noKaaaji pa5o-„ 
MHM BCK) CHJiy oGbeAHHeilMH H OpraHH3OBaHH0CTH. 

PoMan <I>acTa — oaho h 3 jiyMujHx npoHSBeAeHHfl nocae- 

BoenHOH JiHTCpaiypbi CLUA. 

UciJHOcTb poMniioB (!>acTa, Man leHpH h Maflepca 
aaKAioHacTCH ripeH<Ae Bcero b tom, mto ohha^Jot peajiHcrHHe- 
CKyio KapTHiiy AMepHKii ceroAiiHUiiiero ah^, noKasbiBaioT b 
CBOHX repOHX HCpTW- MCJIOBCMHOCTH, CTpeMJlCHHH K CHaCTbK). 
H 6e33aBeTnou npcAaiiHocTH ACJiy ccBo6o>KAeHHHHeAOBeHecTBa. 

riporpeccHBuasi jiUTcparypa CILIA jiBJiHeTcn neoT'beMJieMofl 
HacTbio odmefi 6opbt1bi iiapoAa Amcphkh npoTHB HMnepHajiM* 
CTOB.' Becb rocyAapcTneiiHbui ariiiapar ClUA npHBCAeH b 
CTBHC, HTo6bl yilHHTOKHTb IiporpCCCHBIiyiO JIHTCpaTypy. rioA- 
Kyii, iiooiui)eHHc peneraiciBa, npHMbie yrposbi, cyAedabie , 
iipecjioAOBaHHH, aaiiyiHBaiiHc, TpaBJisi b iipeccc, saKjiicweHHe 
B TlOpbMy — Bce CpOACTBa IipHMeHHlOTCH Torof HT06bT 

aacTaBHTb saMOJi^arb tcx, kt(? bccm cbohm TaAaiiTOM, onuToM . 
H snaHiiHMH cjiyxvHT HapoAy. Llo bcc nonbiTKH 6ecnJioAHbi. 
nporpeccHBiibic iiHcaicjui CUiA y>Ke BiiecAH ueitHbifl BKJiaA 
B o6ui,cc ACJio 6opb6bi npoTHB aMepHKaiiCKoro HMiiepHajiHSMa. 
3a nporpccciiiuibiMH iiHcaiejiHMH CIIJA — 6yAymee aMepH- 
KaHCKoii .MincpbTypbi, Tax hcc khk 3a My>KecTBeiinbiMH dopuaMH 
MX Kiiiir — OyAyiuee aMcpHKaiiCKoro napoAB. 


P. OpAom 
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Beatrice Griffith 


IN THE FLOW OF TIME 


itLvaded in hunt [or pcicfiucos^ 
outbreak [lares anew.'* 


We rode the red car back to Los Angeles, but before we 
got to the station we knew there was trouble downtown — 
big trouble. It wasn’t like Friday and Saturday nights when 
the sailors invaded our parts of town and trjod to mop up on 
the zootsuiters, and any other Mexican guys they see. This 
was /worse. The people on thp streetcar were talking and 
reading the papers about the riots. Kids selling papers on 
the corners were yelling in the windows about the sailor- 
zootsuit war, not about the real war. Tlic lady in front of us 
got off at Vermont Avenue, and Mingo grabbed the paper she 
left. WEB OF ZOOTSUiT GANGS SPREADS OVER HN- 

TIRE *L. A.^ AREA — that was the headline in the Herald 

• • 

paper in his hands. There was a lot of talk, too, about 4he 
Major and police getting tough with the zootsuit gangsters. 
Mingo looked at me. 

“That means us, I guess, don’t it? We’re wearin’ drapes,^’ 
and we’re Mexisans. HiJ^a gan*gster!’’ 

Early this morning Mingo and me took the streetcar out 
to San Fernando Valley, hopped the buSj and soon we were 
on the little dusty road going up the hill to my grand- 



father’s farm. We both wore our drapes ’cause it was the|a^ 
day before the Army, and we were going to a party at ifiiy,; 
house tonight. Out there in the country the zootsuit riol;i|;. 
were far far away, like a dream you dream in jail. I remeiiji- , 
bered times before, coming here, when the hills was yellotHf- 
with poppies and butterflies, and you’d seethe hummingbirds 
dive bomb deep into the hearts of the wild tobacco blossoms. 
This morning was soft and warm, full of sun and sage 
smells, with all the little bug noises you hear when you stand 
still in the middle of a field going over the hills in summer, 
We’d never be forgiven if we didn’t enjoy green earth and 
the radiance on it. Tomorrow we both cut out down that 
rain track for some Army camp, and then it will be that in 
this war the full adventure of living has started. So this 
day we go hunting in the hills by Canoga Park. 

My grandfatlicr and lots' of Mexicans live there in the, 
country where there is hunting in the low hills. Us kids al- 
ways used to go out there from Maravilla to hunt for rab- 
bits; ray grandfather taught me that when 1 was real little. 
We would go from the shack in town where there was 
not much food and out into the brown hills, where the rab- 
bits were like God’s little animals — many and lots. Some- 
times the summer morning >vas white and still and lonely, 
all quiet with no sun, and the San Francisco train would 
come in whistling, whistling, way off over tlie river. Then 
tiicsc little ral)!)its would lly like bullets across the dark 
ground, and we w'ould eat for a week. 

My grandfather I fell you is a man. That’s what he is, 
a real man. Ypu know, .sometimes Mexicans are more old 
in California than Americans. My great-grandfather came 
here to California m the days of the gold rush'* to mine gold, 
a Yaqur' frpm Sonora, Mexico. But he didn’t get rich mining 
gold. My grandfather u.sed to drive a six-mule team up with 
tne dawn in the wheat fields, "yp, at ‘four, home at ninq. And 
now, with seventy-six years of living he works fourteen hours 
a day and reads \yith no glasses. Once every six months 
he comes to Los Angeles to watch the people rushing here v 



fjtod: there on the streets. Then he goes back to his little farm, 
?|iappy like a chicken in a big hole of loose dirt. The city is 
for him. But his fields of alfalfa,® and squash,^ with the 
little garden and* lemon trees by the house, with the cows in 
the barn — there is he happy. 

At the house my grandfather was out in the alfalfa. But 
my grandmother gave us long long drinks of cold milk, then 
some tortillas® and beans for lunch. From behind the doof 
we got the two guns we used to hunt with when we was kids, 
and with Pancho, the old dog, we were gone, cutting over 
the back hills. 

Mingo was happy, man. He was a little borrachito,® he 
was happy ’cause he had patched up his quarrel with his 
chick.'® We walked down the dry riverbed, broke through 
some brush and trees into another field. Mingo asked me, 
‘.‘Think the paratroopers will take us? We’d look pretty sharp 
in those Army zootsuits.” 

I tell him, “Sure Ihey’ll take us. Why, heck, when we’ve 
got to think things out, we’re okay. It’s the book knowledge 
we haven’t got. But I know I could lead my men in and out 
of danger because I’ve been in so much myself. I’ve had a 
lot of experience in running away from the enemy, in being 
smarter — whether it was hunger or jail or just life.’’ 

Mingo stopped quiet for a.minutc, then aimed slow at a 
little rabbit sitting on top a rock looking at the world. He 
shot his 22," and that little rabbit flew clear in the air, turned 
a somersault, came down, and stalled running fast the 
other way. He shot again and got it. “Baby, that’s a sweet 
one,” he yelled and ran over to it with the dog barking ahead 
of him. We walked along soijie more without seeing rabbits 
for some minutes. Then he asked me, “Danny, why don’t 
you marry Jessie? You know she’s crazy for you.” 

I told him, “I’m crazy for her, too, but she’s got big ideas. 
1 want my kids to have a mother with a good education lik^ 
her. She speaks English rpaj smooth, not like in my days 
when I learn English words because they worry me until I 
know what they mean, and read books, and books to learn 





English. But Jessie is poor. Her family’s got big ideas for 
her to marry, and I’m not one of ’em. I tell her to run away 
and we’ll go to Arizona to marry. And after the war I’ll own 
my own trucks and make money. But no go. Last night 1 
tell her, ‘Jessie, love is like a big game of checkers, to get 
anywhere you have to make a big move.’ But she just looks 
cute and says she don’t know how to play checkers! Like 
heck she don’t.” 

We walked along, far over the hot hills in the windy sun- 
shine and shot three more rabbits, running rabbits, the strong 
ones. Then after some more time we sat under a big oak tree 
and talked tlic talk you think and not say, out loud — the talk 
you give your dog and sometimes your friend. While we are 
eating beans and tortillas, Mingo lies down looking up at the 
blue sky for a long lime. Tlien he is up quick and on his 
feet. With a tortilla in one hand he puls both up to the sky 
and shouts, ‘‘All I want, God,' is my girl and three sons and 
to be happy. Tliat’s all, God. Hear me, God? Hear me?” 

But 1 tell Mingo that all he hears is that little gas engine 
for the water pump on tlie next liill, that’s all. God’s busy. 
But Mingo shakes his head at me and smiles his big smile 
and says, ‘‘Last night I give pora the ring the priest blessed. 
We’ll got married when I come home from the war. I asked 
God last niglit and ho say. Sure, it’s okay by Him. 1 tell 
Him every day so lie won’t forget.” 

I tell Mingo, ‘‘I think that witli guys that get married it’s 
like this. As a kid you make up tlie person in your heart you 
are going to marry. And always you are hunting, because 
that person in our heart changes and is never caugl\t. It’s 
like that, whether God hears you or not. You are always 
hurrting for that person in your heart.” 

Mingo lit him a cigarette and leaned his head against the 
tree. ‘‘Welt, my old man wasn’t hunting for no person in 
his heart when he came herc^to America. He found her in 
CJhihualma. He was hunting Jor a* country where a -man 
could grow his family in’ peace and not starve. He came from 
the fighting country, wiiere every Indian head brought back 



! to the rich hacendados” would give pesos. So, for the living 
of his life, he come out to California and worked for ten 
cents an hour, ’qause there was a strike. Me, I think it’s like 
a dog that can’t find the right tree, we’re all time hunting 
something— a woman, a job, money, food — something. Every 
day of our lives we’re hunting something.” 

After some more talking and hunting we come in from 
walking over the hills. The shadows were long, and black 
on the earth ’cause the night was settling down, and we drink 
deep of the air in the night fields. At the house my aunt gave 
us tortillas fresh from the stove and cool beer. Then we roast 
a rabbit crisp and brown with juice running from it. My 
grandfather got him a cigarette and sat by the stove. I know 
he was just waiting for the night and a fire for all the stories 
and people in his mind to come alive to his tongue. From 
inside his shirt he took his St. Christopher medal,'® the 
one he carried all his life. It was so old and worn you could 
hardly see the old Saint on it. He told me, “It will bring 
you home safe from the war. I don’t need it longer.” Then 
he gave it me, and got a tall beer from the icebox. 

When he did this my aunt got up from eating and went 
in the next room to the little Saint in his corner by the piano. 
She took from there another medal for Mingo. She 
gives him hers so he can come back and marry tiiat chick, 
I guess. 

And while we sat in the kitchen looking from the door 
into the hills and trees, life was sweet, man, it was good 
and sweet for the minute. Then I tell Mingo we better cut 
out, ’cause there’s the long ride back, and the party and the 
chicks — and the zootsuit trftuble in town. So we cut down 
the dark road going home. 

But now, coming back, it was like the people on the 
streetcar had never seen Mexicans before, the way they 
looked at us. When we got up to get off, they stared hafd 
at oar pants until Mingo .tells one of ’em. “Lady, you can 
buy them at Burtoq’s, fifteen-inch cuff. Just plunk down $65 
and they’ll give you the whole suit.” . 
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The conductor yelled us to pipe down. We rolled into Ihill 
subway then and everybody poured out the doors. 

We scrammed out of that car and up through the station,; 
into Hill Street. It was like the sailors and marines were 
taking over the whole city. Only now there were soldiers, 
too, yelling, with all the gabachos'^ helping them. They 
had botties and belts, clubs and iron pipes in their hands. 
They were waving them over their heads. We got pushed 
against the building by the crowd who was looking up the 
street where there was a lot of shouting and where some- 
body was getting beaten. The people were filling the streets, 
packing them from building to building, yelling like they 
were drunk or crazy. They didn’t see us yet ’cause we had 
on leather coats and they couldn’t see our pants in the mob. 
The air was full of excitement. 

Some sailors near us called, “Come on, you Pachucos, 
you yellow bastards, we’ll get you — all of you.” The crowd 
laughed and moved, pushing every way and everybody. 
They were all trying to get someplace down the street. Then 
we heard a roar and somebody yelled, “They got ’em, they 
got ’em. They got those goddamned zootsuiters.” And from 
the corner in front of the theater a mob of sailors poured out 
with a couple of kids wearing fingertip'® coats, pulled 
along in the middle of them. Those kids were getting it all 
right, with bu.sted heads and bleeding faces — those kids 
were getting it. Pretty soon, a black coat was thrown up 
and got passed around with people catching it and tossing 
it. Then the pants came and another coat, a tan one. Each 
time the crowd yelled and packed tighter to the center. The 
police were standing along tli^ sides holding their night 
sticks, looking pleased about the whole thing. Or maybe 
they were gazing at the stars in the sky. They didji’t do 
nothing to -stop that mob, nothing. A blonde girl near us 
jumped and caught the tan epat that went sailing by. She 
grabbed it; then she squirmed -until she got it on.- She 
danced around in a circle yelling, “rrr\ a Pachuca, I’m a 
Pachuca.” She was laughing and kissing the sailor next her 



she was .nuts. Mingo waited to knock her pink fac6 
;:|iil,.but I grabbed his arm. "There’s the alley. We gotta cut 
iqilt of here.” 

We pushed on with the crowd until we come to that 
alley. We was afraid they would see our liaircuts in a min- 
ute and we’d be dead ducks then, right in the middle of that 
mob. While we was pushing our way, with people packed 
tight around us yeiling and laugliing, and the guys getting 
beaten in the streets, my heart was beating fast like some- 
body was giving me a knockout in the ring and I couldn’t 
stop ’em hitting me. 

We ran down the alley until we got to the next street. 
The mob was bigger here, there were thousands of ’em 
everywhere. Traffic had stopped and the sirens were scream- 
ing. Even the ambulances had a hard time pushing through. 
It looked like the only places where Mexicans was travelling 
this night was to the jails and' hospitals. A yellow streetcar 
was stopped by a crowd of sailors and marines who got on 
it yelling “Gangway, here comes the Navy. We’re hunting 
for zootsuits to burn!” They pushed the motorman out of the 
way, and the conductor scrammed out the back door. The 
passengers piled into the street some climbing out the back 
door. But the Mexican and Negro kids weren’t so lucky. 
There was a big fight inside with the sailors trying to un- 
dress the guys and beat them up. The crowd yelled and 
cheered and stormed around the car. One of the guys, a 
kid I know from Flats, a good track fellow in Roosevelt 
High, got pushed out the streetcar window half dressed. His 
pants were torn off and he had only one sleeve left. Those 
sailors were crazy. Chuey Rtgmirez iK'ver was a zootsuiter, 
never wore drapes, and here he was getting beat up like* all 
the others. The people grabbed Chuey, and by the time they 
got through there he was down in the gulter.. I couldn’t 
see him more then, but I coulcj hear the yells and laughing 
arouad him. * . . 

I thought Mingo was going nuts when he saw this. He 
..was getting madder and madder while we was trying to 
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work our way through to First Street, where we could catch 
a qar that was still running out to the Eastsidei. Mingo 
kept saying over and over, “Hell, man, this is a street in 
Germany tonight. This isn’t Los Angeles. "This is a street in 
Germany.” Then he grabbed my arm. “Maybe they’re com- 
ing to our homes. Let’s get out of here quick.” 

We went the short cuts through those next streets until 
we came to First and Los Angeles below Main Street, where 
the fighting was going hard. We eaught the car just as the 
conductor clanged the bell and banged the door shut. 
Everybody was scared. Mexicans, Negroes, gabachos — 
everybody was excited and talking. A whole bunch of ’em 
got off at the big government housing place, and even here 
you could see sailors to get in the recreation hall where 
some kids was having a dance inside. Police cars and am- 
bulances with Mexican kids, and some with sailors raced by 
us. This night the Shore Patrol or MP’s’’ almost never 
caught up with the sailors and soldiers. But the police al- 
ways came along and mopped up the kids and took ’em to 
jail. More cars and taxis loaded heavy with sailors and sol- 
diers were moving up First Street. Some had stopped in 
front of the pool halls and little eating joints and any place 
else where there was Mexicans. There was trouble every- 
where in our part of town. . 

By the time the streetcar turned, we didn’t see many of 
the sailors and soldiers. They hadn’t come to our territory 
yet, but the excitement and sounds of sirens had come ahead. 
Women and girLs with little kids in night clothes was stand- 
ing inside their fences watching up and down the streets. 

There was i?xcitement at our house too. Some of tHe kids 
had come for the party, and some had already gone to 
their homes to get weapons. My mother was in the kitchen 
cooking the big pot of little tamales and making the enchila- 
da sauce.'" My sister Dora ;ivas crying like she couldn’t 
stop, sitting there at the table, ^he was coming home this 
night with her boy friend, and the sailors saw them on 
North Main Street. They ask him, “You a Pachuco?” And 



■' he tell them, heck, no, he was only wearin’ semidrapes. But 
they give it him anyway. They took off his clothes there before 
her and put his pants on the streetcar tracks. Then they beat 
him up and the cops came along and threw him in jail for 
extra. My mother was talking to Dora and cursing the grin- 
gos‘° for making trouble. In the other room the kids were 
sitting around the radio listening to the jive™ and police 
calls when they came in. It was like the whole of Los An- 
geles had busted out with riots: Central, Watts, Dogtown, 
Flats, Happy Valley, Clanton. Hazard, .Marriana, Pecan — 
all different territories had lights at once. Those sailors and 
soldiers sure got around the Mexican streets. 

Freddie, Chacho, and some more guys came in the back 
door with stories about the sailors down the block. F'reddie 
said: “They’re going in the houses looking everywhere for 
us guys. They beat up old Jesus Santiago w'licn they saw him 
sitting on his porch ’cause they said maybe he was the father 
of a zootsiiiter. They knocked him out cold — him with 
Felix in the South Pacific.’’ 

I was glad my girl lived on the other side of town — 
living over there with the Americans she wouldn’t get hurt 
in this fight— and anyway her skin is lighter, she doesn’t 
look Mexican much. 

Pretty soon you hear the sound of breaking bottles and 
a lot of yells down the street. Hrneslina looked out the 
window and yelled. “Here they come. They’re coming in 
here!” And in that minute in rushes a whole gang of sailors 
and marines with boltles and belts and slicks. 

One little guy, drunk and yelling names, busted into the 
door and called out, “Any z^olsuilers live lipre?” When he 
saw us guys and the girls in the room, he stopped a minute. 
Then he yelled, “Here’s a mess of ’em. Come on, guys, come 
and get ’em.” The fight w as on. From the door in the kitch- 
en my mother call them in English “You disgrace your 
uniform — vergiienza — v^rgyegza — shame— these boys have 
done you nothing.” 

But one of the sailors yelled her back. “Ah, dummy up. 



If you weren’t a lady, we’d do the same to you. These guy^' 
raped our wives.” . ' 

Well, I tell you, that little house was one big explosion,. 
Somebody knocked the lamp by the piano over, and the table 
in the middle of the room with all our pictures came crash- 
ing down with guys on top of it. It was a free-for-all with 
everybody getting knocked down and getting up again, all 
the time cursing and swearing and hitting. Rosie and the 
girls was yelling from the kitchen door, and my mother was 
crying her tears. Some more fellows came back from out- 
side and piied into the fight to help us out. When the sailors 
see they are outnumbered, they scram. One of them yelled, 
“Hay, let's get the hell out of here — Jim’s hurt.” Then they 
picked up a guy sprawled on the floor and dragged him out 
through the screen door with us guys after them. 

Most of the sailors piled into a taxi that was waiting in 
the street and the others jumped into a roadster behind it. 
Our kids cut out for their homes to sec if anybody was 
getting hurt there. All up and down the streets people was 
standing behind their fences crying and cursing, looking 
past the running sailors and soldiers who were hunting 
their sons and brothers. The little old Jewish woman next 
door asked Mingo and me, ‘^s this a pogrom?” Mingo tell 
her, ‘‘No, it’s a revolution, niJiybe — like in Mexico.” 

When we come back in the house my mother was picking 
up the wrecked furniture and still cursing the sailors, crying 
all the time. Everything was broken. Even the pictures of 
her wedding was knocked from the wall, and the front of the 
radio busted in. Dora and Rosie tried to bandage the cut 
on Mingo’s head and stop the^lood coming down hiS face. 

•After his head is fixed, we got a couple of bottles of, 
beer out of the icebox and we go and sit on the porch to 
watch. Mipgo tells me, “I am going to Mexico and fight in 
the airforce, i’ll fight with Mexicanos— not with gabachos. 
Is this wTiat we’re fighting fo*r? Whht Em'elio takes his pen- 
nies and nickels to school for. to buy a jeep?*' Democracy 
doesn’t work at home. Maybe it would be okay for Hitler to 
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‘ ^ here and then these Americans would get it too.” He 
. was wild and mad. Nothing you tell Mingo makes any dif- 
ference this night. 

I told him, “Not all Americans is like these guj's. These 
guys got something eating in their guts. Anybody who fights 
for no'reason got something eating his guts. You gotta go 
with me in the Army, Mingo. We gotta stick together, Min- 
go. In the Army it’s different with Mexicans.” 

Mingo was hating deep in his heart, and when anger 
goes into the heart of a Mexican it stays a long, long time. 
He looks hard at me. “What happened to you — getting 
lambie with the gabachos? What’s ealin’ you, dope? What 
did any American do for you? Nothing! And tonight they 
beat us up — beat us up while our guys are overseas fight- 
ing. Why should I go sweat my guts out in the Army for 
this? Maybe you like it. I don’t. This land used to belong to 
the Mexicans. Maybe it will again. Maybe we’ll get it back. 
I’d fight for that. In Europe, if the Germans see more than 
two people together on the street, they arrest them. Here 
they beat you up. What’s different? This is like a street in 
Germany tonight. You know 4 .” He flipped his knife into 
the wooden steps when he talked. Then he reached down 
and picked it up quick, agaii>. 

With every word 1 was trying to pound into Mingo, I 
was smashing my fist on that post beside me. “Mingo, when 
you was up North, my brother brought two guys here to 
visit when he was home on furlough — two gabachos. They 
sat right at our table and ate enchiladas and menudo.“* 
Right in there at that table they sat and ate .with us. Those 
*guys and Alex are like brothers — you know it. He’s ‘the 
only Mexican in his crew flying over Germany, but they're 
all like brothers. We got their pictures on our table. They’re 
, like brothers, I tell you. You, gotta listen. You gotta go 
with me to the station in the morning. You gotta go.” 

Then he give me, a long look. “Oh, so you have to wear a 
goddamn uniform before you can be a brother to a man, is 
/that it?” 
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There was nothing more I could tell him. Nothing was 
right this night. I just kept hitting that post till my fist 
was sore. But the hurt felt good— it was good, not like 
the other things I felt in my heart this night. 

Suddenly Mingo jerked my hand away. “Save it. You’ll 
need your hand later.” He got up. “I gotta go. Maybe I’ll 
meet you in the morning, maybe not. I’m going to take 
Rosie home and see who got hurt in Dogtown. Then I’ll 
see about wearin’ that Army zootsuit, in the paratroopers.” 

He called Rosie from the house and they went out the 
gate. I tell him, “Be careful with that knife, Geronimo.” 

He laughs and takes Rosie’s arm. “This is a democracy. 
I have to defend myself, don’t I?” 

I sat there a long time on the steps. The people were 
still on the corners, watching and crying and talking. Stand- 
ing behind their little fences, they were waiting. Inside my 
house it was quiet and dark. Old Pedro Ramirez who drives 
the water wagon came by sprinkling down the night streets. 
He stopped and called me, “What’s the matter, Danny? 
What’s the matter, Danny? What’s the matter? What have 
they done? This is wrong — tjiis is wrong.” Old Pedro was 
worried and kept shaking his head while he drove that 
crate down the street. • 

Across the road the house was wide open and the radio 
banged out soii'c Me.xican music. I wondered about Mingo, 
about Jessie, about me - about all of us. You know, if you 
take time out to think what it is all about, say take a little 
retreat i;ito your mind— well, if you do that you know 
something. You know that in tiio future, in the flow of time, 
we liave to bring knowledge into the lieads of our children, 
and beauty into their hearts. Then this sickness won’t hap- 
pen. These- riots won’t occur. 

. My drink was gone, Mingo was gone, the sailors were 
gone. It was quiet now. Quiet .on ’our street. But far off 
downtown the sirens were still coming liirough the night. 



Bill Gerry 


UNDERSTAND WHAT I MEAN? 

It was all in a barbershop. I had patronized^ it before 
the war and now, with niy personal war ended, I was patron- 
izing it again. Tucked in between a motor-cycle repair shop 
and Edie’s Lunch, it was quite unchanged, except that, out- 
side, the stripes in the pole were no longer in spiral motion. 
Maybe the old man was shaving corners as well as necks® 
— I don’t know. 

Inside, I had noticed on ali earlier occasion that one 
chair, the rear one had been rymove !, so that the old man 
was working alone. The remaining chair was bolted into 
the painted floor right beside the big window, and he didn’t 
bother any more about sweeping up the hair around it after 
each cutting. Just once or twice a day. That was because 
of his heart, which had so absorbed his mind with worry that 
the first thing he said when^I entered was, /Did you get 
those nitroglycerin tablets for your heart, like I told you?’ 

He was wearing the same celluloid eye shade, green, 
and his knee-length white smock, and he had a. cigarette 
with a quarter-inch of ash balanced on the edge of the shelf, 
just behind him. In the chair Re had a customer, an army 
staff sergeant;, and the wizened lady Was sitting and dream- 
ing like a cat in a lump-cushioned wicker chair next to the 
rattan table. 



I felt slightly diffident and merely nodded. After all, 1^ 
was pallid and white-haired while my own complexion waiS j- 
still ruddy and my hair a good Number 3 brown, the wayl 
my navy I. D. card® had described them. It would have? 
been silly to begin comparing symptoms like two neU-« 
rotic invalids in a rest home. 

‘Best thing there is when the attacks come,’ he went 
on. ‘Fixes me up right now.’ 

I gave my attention lo a battered magazine from a pile 
of old issues on the table, but he was busy whipping up hot . 
lather with his face to the long wall mirror above his work- 
ing shelf, and his back was to me. The old lady, evidently 
his wife, glanced once curiously in my direction and then 
returned to an uninterrtipted gazing out the window towards . 
the traffic. 

You could see almost everything pass from here, if you 
had patience, everything from the shiniest limousine to the , 
dirtiest dented yellow cab; but now the chief flow was one 
of goods and men more vital than either of these: huge 
Diesel trucks with bulldog cabs'* and double trailers,® 
buses and tankers in blue and scarlet respectively, and now 
and then the tlasliy white and black of a police prowl car.® 
Once in a longer while you even saw great . self-powered ' 
landing barges' in navy gray go by mounted upon special 
trailers with broad, stocky wheels. Most common were tlio 
motor convoys.® army'' usually — although at one time 
thirty or more olive-drab jeeps tore past with sailors, in 
white caps and blue peajackets,*'’ at the wheels. Whatever 
these were, men, supplies or guns, or a combination of the 
three, they always came fast and noisily accompanied by 
motorized police, to blast a peremptory right of way with 
their sirens. 

By comparison, the barbershop seemed isolated, out of 
this world. Only the drowsy, buzzing of the clippers" and 
the metallic chirping of the old man’s thin scissors were: 
there to remind one of insects in a lazy, sunny woodland. 
Rarely did he turn on his ra(jio. 
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A siren screamed as I sat thumbing the magazine idly 
and waiting my turn, and in a moment or two another khaki 
convoy hurtled by. This time, however, the soldiers sitting 
in tight rows under the covered -wagon canvas had black 
faces framed by their steel helmets, and held their rifles with 
dark, silent hands. 

The old man had the sergeant facing the window while 
he washed remnants of iatlicr from the reddish neck and 
cars; so J didn’t get the impact of the commeiil until it had 
struck the glass and rebounded like a news flash within the 
quiet room. 

‘More damn niggers!’ 

The old lady stirred with a faint smile, as if suddenly 
interested in something as valid as her memories. But the 
barber continued his methodical swabbing of the tanned, 
sturdy neck. 

‘Sure,’ he said, pausing briefly to take a drag on his 
cigarette. ‘Lots of ’em go by here. Lots more workin’ in the 
air plants. Where you from?’ 

‘Arkansas.’ As the chair pivoted, the soldier was facing 
me and the woman. But he rolled his eyes back and upward, 
talking to the barber. ‘An’ I sure don’ think mucha the way 
tiiey run things out here, eitiier - kttin’ niggers sit right 
next whites in the buses.’ 

Again the old lady smiled and added a delicate sigh as 
though attending overtones of some almost forgotten lores'"’ 
of chivalry. But ihe barber laughed. 

‘So, that’s what’s botherin’ you! Thought you acted kind 
of stirred up when you came in.’ 

The other glowered in sullen appreciation. 

‘Tellya one thing -’ he nodded emphatically at me, al- 
though I had not spoken a word — ‘back wliere 1 come from 
we treat niggers okay, but we .damn well keep ’em in their* 
place. None o’ this lettin’ ’em strut into a bus an’ sit down 
next no white woman.’ Me shook his head with a frown, as 
if the matter were still outside his comprehension. ‘I pretty 
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near upped an’ floored*® the one I saw right there an’ then,' 
If he’d a sat next me, I sure woulda floored him.’ 

The barber glanced speculatively at me, ignoring the old 
woman’s approving gleam, and let his scissors talk a mo- 
ment. 

‘Can’t go tryin’ anything like that out here,’ he cau- 
tioned. ‘Get you in trouble fast. Might start a riot.’ 

The sergeant accepted the hand mirror he offered and 
studied his reflection critically in the panel of wall glass, 
fie was scowling and shaking his head. 

‘I know it— l)ul I’d still’ve floored him, all right.’ 

Abruptly, maybe because I as yet had not entered the 
discussion and he felt uncertain of his audience, he became 
roughly apologetic. ‘Guess it’s what you’ve been used to. I 
sure wasn’t brought uj) to go ridin’ ’round with no niggers.’ 

I tried to focus on my magazine, to close my ears, be- 
cause the familiar stiffness and pain were coming rapidly 
again inside my chest, and I didn’t dare think aloud. The 
extraordinary part of it was that I could hear Brownie talk- 
ing to me again, quietly, soothingly — tlie way he had talked 
to my wife once when she lay ill. Brownie was speaking 
to me again now, affectionariely, repeating words he’d said 
more than a year and a half before in parting. 

‘Well, so long,’ he had said then. ‘You take good care 
of yourself.’ 

‘Huh— me take care of myself! What about you? You’re 
the one.’ I flung an arm about his shoulder, walking with 
him to the glass doors and the patio'^ It w'as mid-morn- 
ing, not quite ten. Even with the fresh odor of GI*^ about 
him I could smell the partici/lar shaving lotion he was in' 
the habit of using. ‘I’m going to miss you like hell, fella.’ 

We hadn’t had a drink, but we both felt the same way — , 
the way we always used to feci after having had a couple 
cans oi beer, when we’d finished carrying mail for the day 
and were resting in the car zhd tuning in on the five-thirty 
race results. 

‘It really was okay then, at the induction centre?’” 1 
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asked again dubiously, wanting to be sure before Brownie 
: left. ‘They didn’t try to segregate you or anything like that?’ 

He smiled happily. ‘No — nothing like that. It was swell. 
..We ate together, slept in the same barracks, had a drill, 
and played ball a little. Just like I’ve always said it could 
be, understand what I mean? Those who were interested in 
the same things hung around together. I remember four 
fat guys in particular, absolutely inseparable — a Mexican, 
one white, and two colored boys from the Central Avenue 
district. They liked to sing.’ 

‘And there was no trouble at all?’ 

‘Oh, one of the boys who used to live in Texas said at 
first he wasn’t going to sleep under the same roof with us, 
but the lieutenant talked to him in front of the whole com- 
pany and he took it fine. A colored boy I knew from Pasa- 
dena was out one morning policing the grounds with me, 
and he couldn’t get over it— thouglit it must be heaven or 
something.’ 

‘By godl’ The thought exploded inside me with elemental 
forde because it was so tremendous. ‘You know, if they’d 
just let you all keep on training together that way, you 
wouldn’t need guns. You could go out and lick all Hitler’s 
got with your bare hands ’ 

‘I don’t know. I guess it will be different from now on 
in some ways— but I’me going to try hard.’ He Wros radiant. 
‘I’m going to take everything they want to throw at me.’ 

‘Sure you will, fella — sure you will. You're going to 
do all right in this VOC’ deal. Hell, you’ll be a captain 
before you know it.’ 

‘A first lieutenant will be Okay.’ I le squeezed my arm 
hard. ‘Look, I’ve got to run along and sec gran’mumma and 
some other people. If it had been anybody else, I wouldn’t 
.have come by. They only gave us twenty-four hours'.’ 

‘You going to write?’ -I kne^fr he wouldn’t, but it didn’t " 
matter. 

, , ‘Sure, I’ll write. Just as soon’s I get settled wherever 
,it is they want to send me.’ He was moving backward 



reluctantly, backing down the slope of flagstones and smit- 
ing. ‘Won’t be many able-bodied men around before long. 
Going to have the women all coming to see you.’ 

With his glasses sparkling in the sun, he looked rather 
like my father, almost. His teeth against his dark skin 
seemed whiter of course, and he still had a thin tight fuzz 
which spread back from the high receding forehead. 

‘I’ll see you,’ he said. ‘Somcwheie — sometime.’ 

All the while it felt as though a stout rubber band were 
stretching between us. But at last he put on his cap and 
tapped his head in salute. The band strained, and snapped. 

That was more than a year and six months ago, and Td 
been in service myself since, and also discharged. It seemed 
strange to be remembering all this again now, while actually 
sitting in my old barbershop and even in the familiar worn 
chair— and looking at a uniform instead of being still inside 
one. Doubly strange was the quick afterthought that this 
shop had always been on Brownie’s mail route, even when 
the office had takcMi a street off or added another on — he had 
told me he was going to get his old job back, the first time 
we met after our discharge.^® 

At the moinont, the barber was wiping bits of hair out 
of the sergeant’s eyes and ears and loosening the black-and- 
white checkered cloth. The man stepped down, shoving a 
broad hand into his pocket while the other stood aside, shak- 
ing the hairs out of the cloth, and then, with the sheet draped 
over his arm, turned to the mahogany cash register to ring^ 
up the sale. The soldier was young and heavy with muscle, 
and lie had a wide llattish [ace matching his hafids. He 
walked over to where the hatrack stood, near me, and 
reached for his cap, adjusting it carefully on his head. He 
still .seemed truculent but full of a necessity for explaining. 

‘Guoss I w^ouldn’t gt'l along out here,’ he said. He 
shrugged for the benefit of.llje c5ld woman who was old 
enough to he his grahdmothcr. ‘1 can't take the way they 
mix ’em all up together — 'specially with women folks. Guess * 
it’s how you were brought up — what you’re used to.’ 
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‘Next!’ 

The barber beckoned to me automatically, although 1 was 
the only customer left, indicating that he had no desire to 
prolong the discussion. I laid the magazine back on the table 
and went slowly to the chair, stepping into it, and lie swung 
me about so that I was face to face with the sergeant and the 
old lady. Up to then I hadn’t said a word, but suddenly 1 did. 

‘You’ve got something there.’ The soldier turned my way 
in quick surprise. ‘It’s what you’ve been used to, ail right. 
I’m from Massachusetts myself.’ 

He seemed puzzled, perhaps because I was smiling ami- 
ably. But the old lady’s birdlike eyes pierced me venomously 
and then fluttered to one side. The sergeant stood waiting. 
And only the barber kept on about his business, drawing the 
paper band tight about my throat and pinning the checkered 
cloth over it. 

‘When I was training in Texas,’ I continued, T never got 
used to the old colored women with bundles or babies whe 
always stood aside in the pouring rains until every last man, 
young or old, climbed first into a bus. Whenever I urged 
them to get on ahead of me, they seemed scared.’ In memory. 
I could see all this clearly again, as well as the other things, 
like the ‘For W'hitc (tnly’ signs, so that 1 felt stiff and excit- 
ed, and the old pain was cuttihg off my breath. 

And tlicn, right then— as if in response to a cue spoken 
upon a stage — Brownie himself came walking past the plate- 
glass window, pulled open the .screen door and stepped 
inside the shop. He was back in the slate-blue of his postal 
uniform and at first had only eyes of pleasure and .surprise 
for me, until by the almost 'imperceptible twitching of his 
eyelids I knew he had sensed the lines of force within *the 
oblong room. Still smiling, however, he began thumbing 
through the letters in his lelt hand. 

‘How come you’re here?’ he asked solemnly. ‘There’s a reg- 
ular beauty parlor across tHb street. Or d’yoii like a GI cut?’ 

‘Say — you tryin’-t’crack wise ’r something?’ The soldier, 
openihg the door to leave, swung back. 
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‘Sure he was!’ I snapped. ‘To me. Mind us being friends?* 

The old man shut off his clippers and padded around the 
chair swiftly. 

‘Now, boys, take it easy. Don’t get started on anything 
you’ll be sorry for.’ He moved slightly in front of his wife, 
the old lady, as if protecting her from what he feared might 
ensue. 

‘What’s wrong?’ Brownie said to me softly. ‘You having 
trouble?’ 

‘Uh-uh. Just trading viewpoints.'* The sergeant doesn’t 
like it much around here and I didn’t think the South was so 
hot. He’s upset because we don’t run Jim Crow*® buses. But 
that’s okay — it’s all in what you’ve been used to, the way 
we were saying.’ I grinned at the .soldier with an effort. 
‘Look, before you got any ideas, I’ll tell you. We’ve both 
been in and honorably discharged. Mine’s heart trouble, but 
his — and incidentally he was a sergeant, too — was bus 
trouble.’ 

‘Wliat’s the gag? What d’ya mean, ‘bus trouble’?’ 

‘Tell him, Brownie.’ 

Slipping the weight of the mail bag off his shoulder to 
his knee, Brownic' lifted hi,^' right foot into place next to 
mine upon the foot rest of the barber chair. Then he glanced 
apprehensively at the woman. 

‘Maybe she’d rather I didn’t.’ When she did not reply, 
looking at liim without expression as if he didn’t exist, he 
hoi.sted the bag up. ‘Ycali — I think some other time’d be 
better.’ 

The sergeant’s square face had reddened gradually under 
its Jinn tan. 

‘Naw ya don’t! You started something, nigger. Let’s hear 
you finish Jt.’ 

Brownie’s muscles quivered briefly and he looked hard 
at me. Then he shrugged add let his bag slip down once 
more. 

‘All right,’ he said brusquely. ‘I’ll tell you.’ But again his 
face became silent as if cast into bronze, and I had to kick 
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\ his foot to snap him out of it.*' He blinked and continued. 
*I got on a city-bound bus going in from a Southern camp 
this time, and there was just one seat left — behind the Jim 
•> Crow sign, of course. Well, I took it, but there was a lady 
in the other part of it with a kid in her lap, and 1 had to 
stick my feet out in the aisle to make room. That was when 
the driver leaned around and told me to keep my knees back 
inside the niggers’ section. I tried to explain how it was, but 
he began to swear and carry on. So I know 1 had to get 
off fast.’ He looked earnestly at the sergeant. ‘Understand 
what I mean? I didn’t want any trouble. I never want 
trouble.’ 

‘So he got off because he didn’t want to cause trouble,’ 
I repeated. ‘But was that tlic end of it?’ I’d heard Brownie 
tell this before, and it was always the same when he did. 

He reached out and gripped rny arm momentarily. ‘Don’t 
let it get you. I’ll tell it.’ He smiled warmly in comfort. ‘I 
don’t mind. Anything that might help, I don’t mind.’ Again 
he faced the waiting silent three. ‘No, that wa-sn’t the end of 
it. I went on walking by myself towards where 1 wanted to 
go, but along came a police car the bus driver had hailed, 
and two cops jumped me.’ He nodded at the soldier, pa- 
tiently, like a teacher endeavoring to explain a fundamental 
point to a pupil. ‘You’ve beett through it — you know what 
that tough army trainiiig docs for you. It doesn’t make you 
like having a gun pulled on you, especially for nothing, does 
it? Understand what I mean? You get to have instinctive 
reactions. Anyway, when I saw one of them had a gun out, 
I grabbed it — because 1 didn’t want to get shot.’ lie moved 
his head ruefully. ‘That’s wkere I made my bad mistake. 
That other cop he pretty near shot me full of lioles.’ 

Something like a breath of life flushed the woodenness 
out of the soldier’s face. He had been standing red and un- 
comfortable in the doorway, hut he appeared more at ease 
now. He jerked his head in disgust. . 

‘So what’re you squawkin’ for? Ya had it cornin’, 

didn’t ya?’ 
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‘Yes, I had it coming.’ Brownie looked at me sombrely 
again. I knew he was remembering the day we’d said our 
goodbyes, just as I had recalled it earlier. The strong thought 
of this was still in the room struggling with the newer, 
uglier echoes. ‘I had it coming for ever believing that that 
uniform in war time made one man as good as the next. I 
should have known better tlian to try to act decent.’ 

‘Brownie,’ I said quickly. ‘Listen, Brownie, he can’t help 
it. He’s from Soiitii of the Smith and Wesson line.®* It’s what 
he’s been used to.’ 

Brownie stared at the sergeant. I could see his eyes, hurt 
and hungry. 

‘I was proud of that uniform,' he said evenly. ‘I wanted 
to make good in it. Understand what 1 mean — I was an of- 
ficer’s candidate, a \’OC— one of the first four from this 
town.’ 

The sergeant kicked at the base of the .screen door with 
the toe of his shoe, opening it and holding it open a moment. 
His confidi'iice was entirely back, and as immaculate in its 
cut and pre.ss as his frc‘shly cleaned coat and pants. 

‘Thanks for the sob story nigger. Next time you’re down 
our way maybe you’ll know* better.' He let the door bang 
sharply behind him and strode away. 

Tlu mail bag tliumped to the lloor but, with the barber’s 
cloth dangling from my neck foolishly, I reached the door 
ahead of Brownie, backing up against it. I pleaded with him. 

‘Not again, fella -no! tins tune. Kven if you licked him, 
you coiibln’t change his iii-iul that way. And the office might 
can®'' you.’ 

The woinafi wa^- hall n|) ofi her feet and babbling inco- 
herently, but the barbel shovc'd her back down into her chair. 

‘You shut up!' lie approached the door nervously. ‘He’s 
right. Better cool off and forget il,’ he advised Brownie. To 
me he held out a tiny white* tablet. ‘Here — slip this under 
your tongue. Yon look pale as’the dead.’ 

Still thinking that Brownie might. elbow me aside, I 
obeyed warily. But I was trying to smile, and I lifted a hand 
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to Brownie’s shoulder. He paused, studying my face, so close 
that I could make out the red angry veins in his eyes 

‘You okay?’ he asked anxiously ‘Come on — go sit down 
again I’m all right ’ 

‘You should feel sorry for that poor guy,’ I said. ‘He’s 
young, the world’s changing fast -and he’s still got to grow 
up in it’ I said thi-> to him and to the otller'^ as well, espe 
cially the old woman, trying to erase the most bitter ol the 
past moments. 

Brownie didn’t say anything as he gathered hi^ letters 
into his hands and r(^adjiisted the strap of the mail hag over 
his left shoulder He wasn’t as strong as lie had been, and 
it was clearly an (^fTort ^et turning to nu' lu •-miled 

‘Thanks,’ he said to me Addresing the old woman, he 
nodded p(dite!y ‘1 hope vcjii \v(M*enT seated oi anything.’ 
She looked past him again, staring at the street outside with 
a soundless twisting of her faded lips lie patted me briskly 
on the arm. ‘Drop up soon Got a bottle ot good Scotch I’ve 
been saving’ 

After he had gone, looking at the woman, the empty, 
eroded^'^ face, I said, ‘There goes a man— and a friend ’ I was 
talking out loud to myself 

The barber set his elerinc clippeis back on the «'helf and 
with his powdered brusn dust*d the hairs from my ear<= and 
(ollar Hr picked up hi-> scissc^rs and comb For a while there 
was only the irnm<^diate sharp sound of these, the snipping 
like a gnashing of tiny teeth set against the dull rushing 
roar of traffic past tlie sliop 

‘Yeah — pretty good nigger, that one,’ the old man said at 
last, with indulgence 



C. Hall Thompson 


HUMILIATION 


This siory expresses realism in America 
— ill strong language. 

One who had escaped from Nazism witnesses 
Ihc American variety and sympathizes with 
Ihe victims. 


Katz picked up his coffee cup and blew on the steaming 
mahogany liquid. He did not look up. Maybe if he just kept 
his eyes down, the drunk wouldn’t take any notice of him. 
He felt tired and there was, a eold numbness in him that 
turned sick at the false health in the drunk’s face Katz had 
seen a variety cf “stews”' during his six years in America, 
and he had seen the same men for twenty years before 
in the hofbraus- in Munich. He had come to the point where 
he could subdivide them into definite classes. Out of the 
corner (d iiis eye, he took m the drunk w'ho sat on the stool 
next to his. 

This one was the conversa/donal type. Katz had known 
it when the guy first sat next to him at the counter. This one 
was the kind of drunk who cracked a joke and then looked 
around him to see how it was going. His clothes were well- 
made and rakish in style and he wpre a slouch hat with a 
narrow band. Katz tagged hirrr gambler on that basis. There 
was a false flush in the very clean-shaven face and the eyes 
were abnormally bright with lids that dropped just a little. 
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and all, Katz thought, this was the kind you gave a wide 
margin.’ 

“What’ll it be, Harry?” Paulette said. She shoved a menu 
in front of the drunk’s face and gave Katz a wink. Katz 
smiled over his coffee, but did not say anything. 

“Paulette!” the drunk said. “Little old Paulette. How’re. 
they treatin’ you, honey. . . ?” 

“I can’t complain.” 

“That’s right, honey. Can’t complain. Ain’t no use com- 
plainin’ . . . Hunh?” Paulette was pointing at the menu. “Oh 
... I don’t know what 1 want. What you got that’s good? 
How about shrimp? Got any shrimp?” 

“Large?” Paulette said. The drunk nodded. “Large 
shrimp cocktail,’’* the waitress said into the speaker. 

“And black coffee, honey,” Harry said. 

“One black coming up.” 

Katz took a bite of his liverwurst sandwich and concen- 
trated on the crumbs on his plate. Now that Paulette was 
gone, he could feel the watery eyes looking at him every 
once in a while. The drunk cleared his throat and started 
hunting for a handkerchief. Katz lifted his coffee to sip it; 
the drunk’s elbow jostled his •and liquid splashed on the 
counter. 

“...Sorry, pal Clumsy’as hell, I am.. .. Did it burn 

you? Wouldn’t want it to burn you. . . .” 

“No, I’m all right,” Katz said. “It’s all right ’’ 

Harry looked at him and the heavy lids went up a frac- 
tion to indicate surprise. Katz wiped tlie puddle of coffee up 
with a napkin and watched the waitresses who took care of 
the booths, pass back of the Counter to get their orders. He 
thought, now, if I just ignore him, maybe he won’t keep it 
up. . . . 

“You sure you’re not burnt, pal? Wouldn’t want you to 
be burnt. . . .” Harry was still at it. “It was a hell of a clum- 
sy thing to do ” He paulefl and regarded Katz, his eyes 

still a little surprised. “You got an accent,” he said. 

“A little.” 
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•‘Shrimp cocktail," Paulette said. Harry waited for it to , 
be set down before him. He took a tender pink shrimp and 
poked it into his mouth, his eyes drunkenly thoughtful. 

“German accent,” he said through the shrimp. 

Katz ignored it. 

“You a refugee, pal?" Harry said. 

•'Been here six years,” Katz said. 

“Bet you seen a hell of a lot in Germany, hunh, pal? Bet 
you seen loo mueli of that guy Hitler. . . . America’s the 
place, pal. You lake it from me; born and raised here. Bet 
you got kicked around plenty over in Germany, pal. . . .” 

“I’m a Jew,” Katz said simply. 

“They treated the Jews lousy,” Harry observed, spearing 
another shrimp. “What the hell right they got to be pushin’ 
people around? Ain’t no place to be, Germany. America’s 
the place, pal. Born and raised here. . . . This shrimp’s 
good ” 

Katz didn’t say any more; he chewed on his sandwich 
and sipped what was left of his coffee. One of the girls who 
waited on the booths came back and started filling those tiny 
individual cream-bottles. She used a funnel that let so much 
through at a time. Katz got interested in the process. Harry 
lapsed into a shrimp-chew'ing, coffee-gulping silence. Only 
once in a while he would say tti nobody in particular, “This’s 
the place, pal. . . .” 

“Get that, Anne.” 

The thin blonde who had been pouring cream looked up 
at Ainelida. The other booth gir! had a scowl on her dark- 
skinned face. Katz watched them botli, thinking of the^ififer- 
enco in the twt). Tiiere W'as something hard and sure about 
Am*elida that coni lasted with Anne’s easy-going coarse 
blondeness. 

“Get what?” Anne said. 

“The coons,’’^ Amelida said. 

“Where?” 

“Thev just came in. They’re sitting in number seven 
booth.” ‘ 
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Katz was listening, now; he had forgotten about the 
drunk. There seemed to be something interesting to listen to 
whenever you came to the diner. Anne shrugged. 

“What can you do?” 

“They're not supposed to come in Iiere," Amelida said. 
She stared boldly in the direction of booth number seven. 

Katz did not want to turn around and look; it seemed 
too obvious. Then, slowly, he became aware that everyone 
seemed to be staring at Number Seven. The short-order 
cook® winked at Amelida. Paulette came up and started to 
fix a napkin holder next to Anne. Katz turned for a moment 
and looked at ttie booth. He did not see much. He got a 
vague impression of a pair of light-skinned coiored girls, 
fairly well-dressed, reading menus. He could (eel the other 
white customers in the Iwoths and at tlie counter, staring. 
There was something about it that made him sick. 

“What’re you going to do?” Paulette said to Anne. 

“I don’t know,” Anne said. “It’s Amelida’s booth ” 

“Weil, they can go to hell, if they think I’m going to wait 
on any coons. Who do they think they are?. . . This is a 
white restaurant ” 

“You can’t keep them out, legally,” Katz said, softly. 

“I know, but they got a hell of n nerve. . . .” 

“You'd think they’d have more sense than to come in,” 
Anne said. 

“Did it ever happen before?” Paulette said. 

“A couple of times they sat at the counter^ here,” Anne 
said. 

“! don’t remember.” 

“Wasn’t your shift, I guo^s,” Amelida safd. 

“What’d they do. . .?” 

“Charlie was here. He put pepper in their coffee. . 

“Was it the same girls?” 

“I don’t know. ...”• 

“They got a hell of a nerve," Amelida said. 

“Who’s got a hell of a nerve?” Harry said. He looked up 
from his shrimp and Katz looked away. Paulette grinned. 



“The coons,’’ she said. 

“Coons?” Harry’s voice was loud. He put his coffee cup 
town so that it rattled against the saucer. 

“Sh-h-i” Anne said. 

“Coons?” Harry said again, in a loud whisper. 

“Yeah, coons,” Pauiette said. 

“Where?” 

“Where you been, clium?” Amelida said. “They come in 
and sit down in one of my booths and think they’re going to 
get waited on ” 

“Coons?” Harry said. “You mean niggers?” He turned 
around in liis seat. He stared at the girls openly. He spun 
back and almost lipped iiis own coffee over. “They ain’t sup- 
posed to be in here.” 

“You can’t keep them out,” Katz said. 

Amelida stared at him. 

"You said that before.” 

“I just mean legally ” 

“Look,” Anne said. “Why don’t you wait on them and get 
rid of them? Everybody’s looking at them. They’re starting to 
feel uncomfortable ” 

“The hell you say! You wait on them if you want to. I’ll 
be damned if 1 will ” 

“The sooner we get them out of here the better. . . .” 

“Well, you wait on them, if you want. . . .” 

“You want to got rid of them?” Harry said. He was grin- 
ning and a dribbling of coffee ran down his chin. Paulette 
winked at Amelida. 

“This ought to be good/’ she said. 

“J^o. I ain’t* kidding you,” Harry said. “They ain’t got 
no right to be here. Damn niggers think they own the world. 
I’ll show you how to get rid of them ” 

“Maybe I bettor call Cookie,” Anne said. 

“You better call the mahager,’*’ Katz said to her 
quietly. 

“Cookie’s the manager ” 

“The hell with the manager. You leave it to Harry,” the 
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' ;d)runk said. “Old Harry knows how to handle a couple of 
•jigs — ^ You just leave it to me ’’ 

“He’s liable to start trouble,’’ Katz said. 

“Let him alone,” Amelida said. She was grinning and 
there was something predatory about the even, small sharp- 
whiteness of her teeth. 

“No rough stuff,” Anne said. 

Harry winked slowly over his shoulder and walked back 
along the booths; his stride was unsteady, and he almost 
passed Number Seven. The colored girls looked up as he 
paused and came back. The drunk bowed at tlie waist and 
clicked his heels. A woman in the end booth tittered nervous- 
ly, A truck-driver leaned over the counter and whispered 
something in the ear of the short-order-guy; they both 
laughed. The colored girls looked at each other. Katz could 
only see the face of one of them, it was deep tan and well 
made up.* Her lips were heavy bill not bulbous. She had an 
upsweep hairdo® and the beaver hat was worth money. The 
whites of her eyes were prominent and it made her look scared. 

“Could I help you chocolate ladles?” Harry said thickly. 

The colored girl stared at him, then at her companion. 
She tried a smile, allowing large white teeth, but it fell flat. 
No one else in the diner was smiling. She concentrated on 
the menu. The other girl fidgdted and looked out the win- 
dow, Harry leaned over and took the menu from her hand. 

“But, I insist. . . .” He was grinning, but there was no 
humor in the grin Katz lowered his eyes and tried to keep 
out of it. When Harry spoke again, his liquor-voice was 
hard. i'Look, why don’t you wise up, mammy? You ain’t 
wanted here, get it? Maybe you belter be going to one of 
your own diners — Maybe you’d like Uncle Harry to help 
you — ” He had a hand on the girl’s arm. She pulled herself 
loose of his grip, 

“Let go of me, while man,” she said. “You leave me 
alonel” There was real fear’iii her black eyes, now. 

“We ain’t doing- nothing to you,” her companion said 
shrilly. 
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“I better call Cookie,” Anne said. 

, The woman in the end booth had stopped tittering. Am- 
elida still had the smile plastered on her face, but there was 
something unsure about it, now. Anne went along the coun- 
ter, back into the kitchen. The truck-driver kept staring at 
Harry and a hambiirger'° was burning on the grill, neg- 
lected by the short-order guy. 

“Come on, nigger,” Harry said. “You and your girl-friend 
better gel gc>ing. Just because you got a few rights you think 

you can walk all over us This is a white restaurant, 

see. . . . We don’t want no jigs ealin’ off the plates we 
use. . . .’■ 

“We ain’t doing nothing to you,” the girl facing Katz 
said plaintively. “We just want to eat, that’s all. You leave 
us be, white man. . . .” 

“I’ll leave you be, all right — ” 

Harry swayed toward her and took a grip on her shoul- 
der; she winced under the power of his fingers. The truck- 
driver half rose from liis seal. Katz was standing suddenly, 
walking to where Harry stood. He took the big man and 
pulled him away. 

“Come on away, Mister,'.' he said. “Let them be. . . .” 

Harry glared at him. 

“Wlio the hell you tellin' ^hat to do?” he said. 

“Let tl’.em alone,” Katz said. “Sit down and finish your 
coffee. ...” 

“I’ll finish my coffee when I’m damn good and ready. 
They ain’t got no right to be here. Damn niggers think they 
own us. I’ll rini.sh my coffee wlien they get out.....” He 
pulled away from the grip of»Katz’s frail hand. He had the 
colored girl by the wrist again and she let out a little 
scream. Katz pushed j)ast him and got between them. 

“Let them alone, can’t you,” the little Jew said. 

“The hell you say?” Hanky’s face twisted in a sneer. He 
raked his eyes over the din^r-'erowd. “Get this. Get him 
telling me to leave them alone!” He laughed. ‘ Get out of 
the way, or I’ll. . . .” 



Katz pushed him back a step as he trieid to move for- 
ward. 

“Why don’t you cut it out, Mister? That’s enough. They’ll 
get out. You don’t have to keep it up ’’ 

“What the hell are you? A goddam nigger-lover? That’s 
what it is He’s a nigger-lover. . . a goddam refugee nig- 

ger-lover. . . .’’ 

“Shut up,’’ Katz said. “1 know what this is. 1 know how 
they feet that’s all. . . . Just let them be. 1 know how it is. . . 
how it was in Germany. They had signs over there. 'No Jews 

Wanted tn This Restaurant' It wasn’t so nice. . . . Just 

let people alone ’’ 

“Goddam nigger-lovin’ refugee. . . . We give ’im a break 
and let ’im into this country and what’s he do. . .? Starts 
trouble ’’ 

“Shut up. . . .’’ 

“I’ll shut up when I’m damn good and — ’’ 

Harry stepped forward and shoved hard with both hands. 
The little Jew stumbled in his heavy overshoes.” He hit the 
floor hard. Somebody gave him a hand and he got up, feeling 
sick and beaten. He saw Anne coming out with the little 
bald-headed guy they called Cookie. Cookie was asking her 
why the hell she didn’t call him sooner. Katz stepped up to 
Harry again and took his arm, pulling him away from the 
colored girls; the two of them cringed against the window 
away from the “drunk.” Harry growled and lost his balance. 
He fell into the next booth and let out a yowl. He came up 
with a pie-stained fork in his hand. Somebody screamed 
and Katz saw the fork coming his way. It ripped down and 
tore into his cheek. Katz clutched a handkerchief to the 
wound and stepped back. Two men had the drunk’s arms 
pinned back. Cookie was talking fast, telling them what 
- to do with him. They couldn’t calm him down. 

“Nigger-lover Lousy kike nigger-lover We’ll get 

you You can’t come into this country and do what you 

feel like ” 

Cookie gave up trying to do something with Harry. He 
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came <)V(‘r iu where Katz sat on a stool, nursing the four- 
fingered cut. 

“You all right, Mister Katz?” he said. 

“It'll be all right,” Katz told him. 

“You better come back to the kitchen and wash it. I got 
a first-aid kit back there....” 

He led Katz back through the kitchen into a men’s room. 
He helped bathe the nasty wound and put iodine on it. He 
kept saying he wislied somebody had called him sooner. That 
crazy drunk might have killed somebody. He put adhesive 
tape? over the cut. 

“Look, Mister Katz. . Cookie hesitated. “Look. ... if 
you don’t mind... It would be better if you didn’t prefer 
any charge's . . I mean a thing like this. . . police record*’ 
and everything. . . . It's bad for business. . . .” 

“It’s all right,” Katz said quietly. “Don’t worry about it.” 

“Thanks, Mister Katz.” 

“It wasn’t your fault. It’s just that I know how they felt. 
I had it happen to me. . . .” 

“Sure,” Cookie* said. “Sure But we got to be care- 

ful, ...We would lose a lot of wliite customers. . . . You know 
how it ...” 

Katz looked at him for a moment; a soft sigh shuddered 
through the littke dew’s body. It was no use trying to make 
IlH'in imderstaml. He got up after a wliile and said he bet- 
lei l;e ( .ookie asked liim if he wnnU'd a eup of coftec to 

warm him up. He said, “No,” and went out. There were still 
a few of the old eustomers in the diner. They looked at him 
wilh a funny,, wondering look in their faces. The druhk was 
gone. He eonhl feel them, in^heir little minds, thinking of 
what Han\ had said “N iggcr-Iuver.” The colored girls had 
Jell, t(K) “N igger-lovc r,” they were tliinking. There was no 

trying to make them see how it was. Amelida stared at 
liim when he paid his check;\shp dW not smile. She did not 
i'Vi i\ sa\ good night. ' 



Langston Hngh€*s 


NOT WITHOUT LAUGin I:H 

(Excerpt I he Novel) 

The old woman took a long draw on her corn-cob pipe, 
and a fiory red spot glowed in its bowl, while \Villie*Mae and 
Sandy stopped playing and sat down on the porch as she 
began a iale they all heard at least a dozen times. 

'‘J’sS told you ’bout it befoie, ain't J?” asked Sister John- 
son. 

“Not me,“ lied Jimboy, who -was anxious to keep her go- 
ing. 

“No, you haven’t,” Harriet *aSsSured her. 

“Well, it were like this,” and the story unwound itself, 
the preliminary details teliing how, as a young freed-girl 
after the Civil War, Sister Johnson had gone into service for 
a white planter’s family in a Mississippi town near Vicks- 
burg. While attached to this family, she married Tom John- 
son, then a fieid-hand, and raised five children of lier own 
during the years that followed^ besides caring for three boys 
belonging to her white mistress, nursing them at her black 
breasts and sometimes leaving her own young ones in the 
cabin to come and stay with her white charges when they 
were ill. These called her mammy, too, and when they were 
men and married, she still went to sec them and occasional- 
ly wwked for their families. 



“Now, we niggers all lived at the edge o’ town in what 
the whites called Crowville, and most of us owned little hous- 
es and farms, and we did right well raisin’ cotton and sweet 
potatoes and all. Now, that’s where the trouble started! 
We was doin’ too well, and the white folks said so! But we 
ain’t paid them no ’tention, jest thought they was talkin’ 
fer the pastime of it. . . . Well, we all started fixin’ up our 
houses and paintin’ our fences, and Crowville looked kinder 
decent-like when the white folks begin to ’mark, so’s wp 
servants could hear ’em, about niggers livin’ in painted 
houses and dressin’ fine like we was somebody!. . . Well, that 
went on fer some time with the whites talkin’ and the col- 
oreds doin’ better ’ri better year by year, soilin’ more cotton 
every day and gittin’ nice furniture and buyin’ pianers, till by 
and by a prosp’rous nigger named John Lowdins up arid 
bought one o’ these here new automobiles — and that settled 
it!. . . A white man in town one Sat’day night told John to 
get out of that damn car ’cause a nigger ain’t got no business 
with a automobile nohow! And John say: ‘I ain’t gonna git 
out!’ Then the white man, what’s been drinkin’, jump up 
on the runnin’-board and bust John in themouth fer talkin’back 
to him — he a white man, an'd Lowdins nothin’ but a nigger. 
‘The very idee!’ he say, and l)it John in the face six or seven 
times. Then John drawed his gun! One! two! free! he fire, 
hit this old red neck cracker in the shoulder, but he ain’t 
dead! Ain’t nothin’ meant to kill a cracker whafs drunk. But 
John think lie done killed this white man, and so he left him 
kickin' in ilic street while he runs that car o’ his ’n lickety- 
split out o’ town, goes to Vicksburg, and catches th*e river 

boat Well, sir! That night trowville’s plumb full o’ white- 

folks witii dogs and guns and lanterns, shoutin’ and yellin’ 
and scarin’ the wits out o’ us coloreds and wakin’ us up way 
late in the night-time iookin’ fer John, and they don’t find 
him. . . . Tlien they say tliey ^ip’ teach them Crowville nig- 
gers a lesson, all of ’eni, paintin’ they houses and biiyin’ cars 
and livin’ like white fol!;s, so they comes to our doors and 
tells us to leave our houses — get the hell out in the fieldst. 
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’cause they don’t want to kill nobody there this evenin’!. . . 
Well, sir! Niggers in night-gowns and underwear and shim- 
mies, half-naked and barefooted^ was runnin’ ever’ which 
way in the dark, scratchin’ up they legs, failin’ on they faces, 
scared to death! Poor old Phceny, what ain't moved from her 
bed with the paralytics fo’ six years, they made her daugh- 
ters carry her out, screamin’ and wall-eyed, and set her in 
the middle o’ the cotton-patch. And Brian, what was sleepin’ 
naked, jumps up and grabs his wife’s apron and runs like a 
rabbit with not another blessed thing on! Cliiklren squallin’ 
ever’where, and mens a-pleadin’ and a’ cursin’, and wo- 
mens cryin’ ‘Lord have Mercy’ with the whites of they eyes 
■ showin’!. . . Then looked like to me 'bout five hundred white 
mens took torches and started burnin’ with fire, ever’ last 
house, and hen-house, and shack, and barn, and privy, and 
shed, and cow-slant in the place! And all ihc niggers, when 
the fire, blaze up, was moanin’ in the fields, calling on the 
Lord fer help! And the fire light up the whole country clean 
back to the woods! You could smell fire, and you could see 
it red, and taste the smoke, and feel it stingin’ your eyes. 
And you could hear the boards ji-fallin’ and the glass a-pop- 
pin’, and poor animals roastin’ ami fryin’ and a-tearin’ at 
they halters. And one cow rim out, fire all over, with her 
milk streaming down. And the smoke roll up, the cotton- 
fields were red . . . and they ain’t Iiecn no more Crowville after 
that night. No, siri The w'hite folks ain’t left nothin’ fer the 
niggers, not narrow board standin’ one above the other, not 
even dog-house. . . . When it were done- -nothin’ but a.shes! 
.. . . The white mens was everywhere with guas, scarin’ the 
poor blacks and koepin’ ’em off, and one of ’em say; ‘I got 
good mind to try you-all’s hide, see is it bullet proof — giltin’ 
so prosp’rous, paintin’ your houses and runnin’ over white 
folks with your damn ^gasoline buggies! Well, after this 
you’ll damn sight have to bend your backs and work a lit- 
tle!. . . That’s what the white man say. . . . But we didn’t — 
not yet! ’Cause ever’ last nigger moved from there that 
Sunday mawnin’. It were rigljt funny to see old folks what 
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ain’t never been out o’ the backwoods pickin’ up they fee 
and Ma Bailey say: The Lord done let me live eight) 

years /in one place, but iny next eighty’ll' be spent in St 
Louis.’ And started out walkin’ with neither bag nor bag 
gage. . . . And me and Tom took Willie-Mae and went k 
Cairo, and Tom started railroad-workin’ with a gang; ther 
we come on up iiere, been-five summers ago this August 
We ain’t had not even a rag o’ clothes when we left Crow- 
ville — so don’t tell me ’bout white folks bein’ good, Hager 
’cause I knows ’em, . . . ’I liey done made us leave our home.’ 

The old woman knocked her pipe against the edge of the 
porch, emptying its dead ashes into the yard, and for a mo- 
ment no one spoke. 



Theodore Dreiser 


WILL YOU WALK IN I’O MY PARLOH 

It was a sweltering noon in July. Gregory, after several 
months of meditation on the warning given him by his polit- 
ical friend, during which time nothing to substantiate it had 
occurred, was, making ready to return to the .seaside hotel 
to which his present pro.speritv entitled him. ft was a great 
affair, the Triton, about sixty minutes from his office, facing 
the sea and amid the pines aiid sands of the Island. His wife, 
‘the girl,’ as he conventionally rMcned to her, had been com- 
pelled, ’in spite of the plot whi,ch had been revealed or sug- 
gested, owing to the ailing state of llndr eiiild. ti- go up to 
the mountains to her mother for advice and comfort. Owing 
to the imminence of the fall campaign, howevei, lie could not 
possibly leave. Week-days and Snndavs, and occasionally 
nights, he was busy ferreting out and substantiating one fact 
and another in regard to the mismanagement of the city, 
which was to be used as ami^unition a little later on. The 
mayor and his “ring,” as it was called, was to be ousted at 
all costs. He, Gregory, was certain to be rewarded if that 
came to pa.ss. In spite of that he was eminently sincere as to 
the value and even the nece^sjfy of what he was doing. The 
city was being grossly mismanaged. What greater labor than 
to worm out the details and expose them to the gaze of an 
abused and irritated citizenship? 



But the enemy itself was not helpless. A gentleman in 
the publishing business of whom he had never even heard 
called to offer him a position in the Middle Wesf^which 
would take him out of the city for four or five years at the 
least, and pay him six or seven thousand dollars a year. On 
his failure to be interested some of his mail began to disap- 
pear, and it seemed to him as though divers strange 
characters were taking a peculiar and undue interest in his 
movements. Lastly, one of the politicians connected with 
his own party called to see him at his office. 

“You see, Gregory^ it’s this way,” he said after a short 
preamble, “you have got a line as to what’s going on in 
connection with tiiat South Penyank land transfer.* The 
Mayor is in on that, but he is absolutely determined that the 
public is not going to find it out, and so is his partner, Til- 
ney — not until after the election, anyhow. They are prepared 
to use some pretty rough methods, so look out for yourself. 
You’re fond of your wife, are you? Well, keep her close be- 
side you, and the kid. Don’t let them get you away from her, 
even for a moment, where you shouldn’t be. You saw what 
happened to Crothors two or three years ago, didn’t you? He 
was about to expose that Yellow Point Ferry dea^ but of 
course no one knew anything about that— and then, zip; — 
all at once he was arrested on an old charge of desertion, 
an old debt that he had failed to pay was produced and his 
furniture seized, and his wife was induced to leave him. 
Don’t let them catch you in the same wav. If you have any 
debts bring them to us and let us see what we can do about 
them. And if you arc interestejl in any other woman, break it 
off, .send her away, get rid of her.” 

Gregory viewed him with an irritated, half-pitying smile. 

“There isn’t any other woman,” he said simply. Think 
of his being faithless to “the girl” and the kid — the blue- 
eyed, pink-toed kid! 

“Don’t think I’m trying to pry into your affairs,” went on 
the politician. “I’m just telling you. If you need any further 
advice or help, come to me. But whatever you do, look out 
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for yourself,” and with that he put on his high silk hat and 
departed. 

Gregory' stood in the centre of his office after his visitor 
had gone, and gazed intently at the floor. Certainly, from 
what he had discovered so far, he could readily believe that 
the mayor would do just what his friend had said. And as for 
the mayor’s friend, the real estate plunger,” it was plain from 
his whispered history that no tricks or brutalities were be- 
neath him. Another politician had once said in describing 
him that he would not slop short of murder, but that one 
would never catch him red-handed or in any other way, and 
certainly that appeared to be true. He was wealthier, more 
powerful, than he had ever been, much more so than the 
mayor. 

Since he and his wife had come to this seaside hotel 
several things had occurred which caused him to think that 
something might happen, although there was no evidence 
as yet that his suspicions were well-founded. .\n unctuous, 
over-dressed, bejeweled, semi-sporty widow of forty had ar- 
rived, a business woman, she indicated herself to be, conduct- 
ing a highly successful theatrical agency in the great city, 
and consequently weltering in Arhat one of Gregory’s friends 
was wont to describe as “tlie ^news of war.”^ She abounded 
in brown and wine-colored silks, browii slippers and stock- 
ings, a wealth of suspiciously lustrous auburn hair. Her car, 
for she had one, was of respectable reputation. Her skill and 
willingness to risk at whist - of good report. She was in the 
parlance of the hotel clerks and idlers of the Triton veranda, 
a cheerful and liberal spender. Even while, Mrs. Gregory 
was at Triton Hall, Mrs. Skelton had arrived, making herself 
comfortable in two rooms and bath on the sea front, and 
finding familiar friends in the manager and several stalwart 
idlers who appeared to be brokers and real estate dealers, 
and who took a respecTablq interest in golf, tennis, and the 
Triton Grill. She was unctuous, hearty, optimistic, and nei- 
ther Gregory nor his wife could help liking her a little. 
But before leaving, his wife had casually wondered whether 
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Mrs. Skolton would be one to engage in such a plot. Her 
frieiuHiness, while possible of any interpretation, was still 
general enough to be free of sus|)icion. She might be look- 
ing for just siK'Ii a situation as this, though— to find Gre- 
gory alone. 

“Do be careful, dear," his wife cautioned. “If you become 
too doubtful, leave and go to another place. At least that will 
compel them to provide- anothei set of people.” And off 
she WTiit, fairly serene in her faith in lier husband’s ability 
to manage the matter. 

Thus, miicli against his will, at first, Gregory found him- 
self alone. Ih' began to wonder if he should leave or weath- 
er it out,* as he exj)r(\ssi'd it to himself. Why should he be 
driven from the one comfortable hotel on this nearest beach, 
and that when lu' .most iiefMled ii, away from a region where 
he was regularly encountering most of his political friends, 
particularly at wee^k-ends? JT)r so near a place it had many 
advantages: a delightful golf course, several tennis courts, 
food and rooms n^asonably well r,bove (‘oniplaint, and a re- 
freshing and delightful view of the sea over a broad lawn. 
Besides ii was absolutely neccs.sary for linn to be in the near- 
by city tlii' greater p(;rtion ot every single working day. His 
peculiar and pr(‘ssiijg investigation demanded it and a com- 
fortable [)lace to rest am! recuperate at night was also im- 
pi'rative. 

“It’s hcaiitifiii luTe," Ik’ said t(^ himself finally, “and here 
is wluTC 1 stick I haven’t a car, and vdiere is there any other 
place as convenient? Resides, if they're going to follow me, 
they’re going [o follow me." 

In conse(|uerice, be traveled meditatively back and forth 
between thi.s place and the city, thinking of what might hap- 
pen. Becoming a little doubtful, he decided to call on Frank 
Blount and talk it over with him Blount was an old newspaper 
man who had first turned lawyer, anti then broker. Seeming- 
ly elientless the major p'ortion of the time, he still prospered 
mightily. A lorn baciielor,'’ he had tliroe clubs, several 
hotels, and a dozen country homes to visit, to say nothing of 
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a high power car. Jusl now he was held unduly close to his 
work, and so was freqirenting this coast. He liked golf and 
tennis, and, incidonlally Gregory, whoiii he wished to 
see prosper though he could not quite direct him in the 
proper way. Reaching the city one morniug, Gregt)ry betook 
him to Blount’s Office, and there laid the whole case before 
him. 

“Now, that's the way it is," he concluded, staring at the 
pink cheeks and partially bald head of his friend, “and I 
would like to know what you would do if you were in my 
place.” 

. Blount gazed thoughtfully out through the high towers 
of the city to the blue sky beyond, while he diuniined with 
his fingers on the glass top of his desk. 

“Well,” he replied, after a time, scraichiug his cheekbone 
thoughtfully, “I’d .stick it out if 1 were you. If there is to be 
a woman, and she is attractive, you might have some fun out 
of it without getting yourself in any trouble. It looks like a 
sporty summer proposition to nv.. Of course, you’ll have to 
be on your guard. I’d fake out a permit to carry a revolver 
if I were you. They’ll hear oi it if they’re up to anything, and 
it won’t cheer them any. In tTie next place, you ought to 
make out a day-to-day staterntmt of yOur exact movements, 
and swear to it before a notary. If they hear of Uiat it won’t 
cheer them any either, and it may make them try to think up 
something really original.” 

“Besides,” he Mfcnt on, ‘T haven’t so ver\ much to do 
eveniqgs and week-ends, and if you want me to I’U just be 
around most of tlie time in cai>e of trouble If. we’re together 
they can’t turn much of anything without one of us kiiowdng 
something about it, and then, too, you’ll have an eye-wit- 
ness.” He was wondering wliellicr tlie lady might not be 
interesting to him also. “I’m over at Sunset point, just be- 
yond you there, and if*you want me I’ll come over every 
evening and see liow you’re making out. If any trick is 
turnqd. I’d like to see liow it is done,” and lie .smiled in a 
winsome, helpful manner. 
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“That’s just the thing,’’ echoed Gregory thoughtfully, “I 
don’t want any trick turned. I can’t afford it. If anything 
should happen to me just now I’d never get on my feet again 
politically, and then there’s the wife and kid, and I’m 
sick of the newspaper business,” and he stared out of the 
window. 

“Well, don’t be worrying about it,” Blount insisted sooth- 
ingly. “.Inst be on your guard, and if you have to stay in 
town late any night, let me know and I’ll come and pick you 
up. Or, if I can’t do that, slay in town yourself. Go to one 
of the big hotels, where you’ll feel thoroughly safe.” 

For several days Gregory, to avoid being a nuisance, 
returned to the hotel early. Also he secured a permit, and 
weighted his hip pocket with an unwieldy weapon which he 
resented, but which he nevertheless kept under his pillow 
at night. His uncertainty worked on his imagination to such 
an extent that he began to note suspicious moves on the part 
of nearly everybody. Any new character about the hotel an- 
noyed him. He felt certain that there was a group of people 
connected with Mrs. Skelton who were watching him, though 
he could not prove it, even to himself. 

“This is ridiculous,” he finally told himself. “I’m acting 
like a five-year-old in the dark. Who’s going to hurt me?” 
And he v/roto. laughing letters to his wife about it, and tried 
to resume his old-tinie nonchalance. 

It wasn’t quite possible, however, for not long after that 
something happened which disturbed him greatly. At least 
he persuaded himself to that effect, for that was a character- 
istic oi these incidents — their, openness to another interpre- 
tation than the one might fix on. In spite of Blount’s advice, 
one night about nine he decided to return to Triton Hall, and 
that without calling his friend to his aid. 

“What’s the use?” he asked himself. “He’ll be thinking 
I’m the biggest coward ever, and after all, nothing has hap- 
pened yet, and I doubt whether they’d go that far, anyhow.” 
He consoled himself with the idea that perhaps humanity 
was better than he thought. 
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But just the same, as he left the train at Triton and saw 
it glimmering away over the meadows eastward, he felt a 
little uncertain as to his wisdom in this matter. Triton Sta- 
tion was a lonely one at nearly all times save in the morning 
and around seven at night, and to-night it seemed especially 
so. Only he alighted from the train. Most people went to and 
fro in their cars by anotlier road. Why sliould he not have 
done as Blount had suggested, he now asked himself as he 
surveyed the flat country about;- called him to his aid, or 
stayed in the city? After all, hiring a car would not have been 
much better either, as Blount had pointed out, giving a 
possible lurking enemy a much sought point of attack. No, 
he should have stayed in town or returned with Blount in 
his car, and telling himself this, he struck out along the 
lonely, albeit short, stretch of road which led to the hotel and 
which was lighted by only a half dozen small incandescent 
globes strung at a considerable distance apart. 

En route,® and as he was saying to himself that it was 
a blessed thing that it was only a few hundred yards and 
that he was well-armed and fairly well constructed phys- 
ically for a contest, a car swerved about a bend in the road 
a short distance ahead and stopped. Two men got out and, 
in the shadow back of the liglitg, which were less flaring than 
was usual, began to e.xamine a wheel. It seemed odd to him 
on the instant that its headlights were so dim. Why should 
they be so dim at this time of night and why should this 
strange car stop just here at this lonely bend just as he was 
approaching it? Also why should he feel so queer about it 
or them, for at once his flesh began to creep and his hair to 
tingle. As he neared the car fie moved to give it as wide a 
berth as the road would permit. But now one of the men left 
the wheel and approached him. Instantly, with almost an 
involuntary urge, he brought the revolver out of Ins hip pock- 
et and stuffed it in his xoaj pocket. At the same time he 
stopped and called to the stranger: ’ 

"Stay right where you are. Mister. I’m armed, and I 
don’t want you to come near me. If you do I’ll shoot.' I don’t 
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know who you are, or whether you’re a friend or not, but I 
don’t want you to move. Now, if there’s anything you want, 
ask it from where you are.” 

The stranger stop])e(l where he jJtood, seemingly sur- 
prised. 

‘T was going to ask you for a match,” he said, “and the 
way to Trager’s Point.” 

“Well, 1 haven’t n match,” returned Gregory savagely, 
”y\ii(l Trager’s Point is out that way. There’s the hotel... 
if you’re coming from there, wliy didn’t you ask for direc- 
tions tlicTc, and for mai(‘ties. too?” He paused, while the 
man iji the shadow seemed to examine him curiously. 

“Oh, all right,” lu* returned indifferently. ‘T don’t w^ant 
anything yon tlon't want to give,” but instead of returning 
to the car, he sxood where he was, following Gregory with 
Ins eyes. 

Gregory’s skin seined to rise on the back gf his neck 
like the fur of a cal. lie fairly tingled as he drew his revolver 
from his pocket and waved it ominously before him. 

“Now, I'm going to walk around you two,” he called, 
“and 1 want you to ^tand right where you are. I have you 
coverc'd, and at tlit^ first mow Til slioot. You won’t have any 
trouble ort of me if you’re notjooking for it, but don’t move,” 
and lie began orienting his own ]>05ition so as to keep them 
diia'ctly in range o[ hi^ evv's and weapon. 

“Don't move!” hv kept calling until he was well up the 
road, aiifl lliiui .'-iiddi'iily, wliilc tlic men, ])Ossibly in astonish- 
ment, were still looking at him, turned and ran as fast as 
he could, PMching fiio liotel steps bri'atlih'ss and wet. 

“Tliat’s the la'^i lone trip 'for me,” he said solemnly to 
himself. 

When lie spoke lo T>lount about it the latter seemed in- 
clined <0 pooh-puoli his fears Wny should any one w'^ant to 
choose any such open pdace to kjli nrr waylay another? There 
might Itave been other passengers on the train. A stray auto 
might he coHiing along there at any time. The men might 
liave w^anted a matJi, and not have been coining from the 
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Iiotel at all. There was another road there which did not turn 
in at the hotel. 

Still Gregory was inclined to believe that harm had been 
intended him — he could scarcely say why to himself — just 
plain intuition, he contended. 

And then a day or two later - all tlie more significant 
now because of this other incident --.Vlrs. Skelton seemed 
to become more and more thoughtful as to his comfort and 
wellbeing. She took her meals at one of the tables command- 
ing a view of the sea, and wuh (most frequentiy) one or the 
other, or both, broker friends as companions, lo say nothing 
of occasional outside friends. But usually there was a fourth 
empty chair, and Gregory was soon invited to occupy that, 
and whenever Blount was |>iesent, a filth was added At first 
he hesitated, but urged on by Blount, who was amu.sed by 
her, he accepted. Blount insisted that she wa.s a eonne char- 
acter. She was so dressy, sporty, imelnons, goodnatured--- 
the very best kind of a seaside companion. 

‘’Why, man, .she’s mieresting,' the latter insi.stcd one 
night as they were taking a ride alter dinner. ■‘Quite <i sporty 
‘fair and forty,’ that. 1 like lier. 1 really do. Slie's iirobably 
a crook, but she plays bridge ^fcll, and she's good at golf. 
Does she try to get anything oyt of ycu?” 

“Not a thing, that 1 can see,” replied Gregory. "She 
seems to be simple enough. She’s only been here about three 
weeks.” 

“Well, we’d better see what w'c can find out about her. 
I have a hunch that she's in on this, but I can’t be sure. It 
looks as though she might be one of Tilriey’s stool pigeons. 
But let’s play the game and see how it comes out. I’il be nice 
to her for your sake, and you do the same ior mine.” 

Under the warming influence of this eonipanion.ship, 
things seemed to develop fairly rapidly. It was only a day 
or two later, and after Gregory had seated himself at Mrs. 
Skelton’s table, that she announced with a great air of .se- 
crecy and as though it were hidden and rather important in- 
formation, that a friend of hers, a very clever Western girl 
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of some position and money, one Imogene Carle of Cincin- 
nati, no less, a daughter of the very wealthy Brayton Carle’s 
of that city, was coming to this place to stay for a little while. 
Mrs. Skelton, it appeared, had known her parents in that 
city fifteen years before. Imogene was her owny ownest pet. 
She was now visiting the Wilson Fletchers at Gray’s Cove, 
on ihe Sound, but Mrs. Skelton had prevailed upon her par- 
ents to let her visit her here for a while. She was only 
twenty, and from now on she, Mrs. Skelton, was to be a 
really, truly chaperone. Didn’t they sympathize with her? 
And if they were all very nice — and with this a sweeping 
glance included tlicun all — they might help entertain her. 
Wouldn’t that be fine? She was a darling of a girl, clever, 
magnetic, a good dancer, a pianist -in short, various and 
sundry things almost too good to be true. But, above all 
other things, she was really very beautiful, with a wealth of 
brown hair, brown eyes, a perfect skin, and the like. Neither 
Blount nor Gregory offered the other a single look during 
this recital, but later on, meeting on the great veranda 
which faced the sea Blount said to him, “Well, what do you 
Ihitik?” 

“Yes, I suppose it's the vne. Well, she tells it well. It’s 
interesting to tliink that she |s to be so perfect, isn’t it?’’ he 
laughed. 

A few days later the fair visitor put in an appearance, 
and she was all lliat Mrs. Skelton had promised, and more. 
She W'as beautiful. Gregory saw her the first time as he 
entered the large dining-room at seven. She was, as Mrs. 
Skelton had described her, young, certainly not more than 
tw'cnty-oue at most. Her eyes were a light gray-brown and 
her hair and skin and hands were full of light. She seemed 
simple and unpretentious, laughing, gay, not altogether fine 
or perfect, but fairly intelligent, and good to look at — very. 
She was at Mrs. Skelton’s 'the brokers paying her 
marked attention, and, at sight, Blount li’Ked her, too. 

“Say,” he began, “some beauty, eh? I’ll have to save you 
from yourself, 1 fancy. I’ll tell you how we’ll work it. You 
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save me, and I’ll save you. The old lady certainly knows 
how to select 'em, apparently, and so does Tilney. Well 
now, my boy, look out!” and he approached with the 
air of one who was anxious to be a poor stricken victim 
himself. 

Gregory had to laugh. However much he might be on his 
guard, he was interested, and as if to heighten this she paid 
more attention to Mrs. Skelton and her two friends than she 
did to Gregory or Blount. She was, or pretended to be ab- 
solutely sincere, and ignorant of her possible role as a siren, 
and they in turn pretended to accept her at her own valuation, 
only Blount announced after dinner very gaily that she 
might siren him all she blanked pleased. He was ready. By 
degrees, however, even during tliis first and second evening, 
Gregory began to feel that he was the one. He caught her 
looking at him slyly or shyly, or both, and he insisted to 
himself stubbornly and even vainly enough that he was her 
intended victim. When he suggested as much to Blount the 
other merely laughed. 

“Don’t be so vain,” he said. “You may not be. I wish 1 
were in your place. I’ll see if I can’t help take her attention 
from you,” and he paid as muclr attention to her as any one. 

However, Gregory’s mind was not to be disabused. He 
watched her narrowly, while she on her part chattered gaily 
of many things — her life the winter before in Cincinnati, the 
bathing at Beachampton wliere slie had recently been, a 
yachting trip she Iiad been promised, tennis, golf. She wa.s 
an expert at tennis, as she later proved, putting Gregory 
in a heavy perspiration whenever he played with her, and 
keeping him on the jump. 1 fe rried to decide lor himself at 
this time whether she was making any advances, but could 
not detect any. She was' very equitable in the distribution of 
her favors, and whenever the dancing began in the East 
room took as her first choice .one of the brokers and then 
Blount 

The former, as did Mrs. Skelton and the brokers, had 
machines, and by her and them, in spite of the almost ever- 
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present Blount, Gregory was invited to be one of a party 
one or the other of their cars whenever they were going any*, 
where of an afternoon or evening. He was suspicious of thera» 
however, and refused their invitations except when Blount 
was on the scene and invited, when he was willing enough , 
to accept. Then there were whist, pinochle, or poker games’' 
in the hotel occasionally, and in these Gregory as well as 
Blount, when he was there, were wont to join, being per- 
sistently invited. Gregory did not dance, and Imogene rag- 
ged him as to this. Why didn’t he learn? It was wonderfull 
She would teach him! As she passed amid the maze of danc- 
ers at times he could not help thinking how graceful she 
was, how full of life and animal spirits. Blount saw this and 
teased him, at the same time finding her very companionable 
and interesting himself. Gregory could not help thinking 
what a fascinating, what an amazing thing, really, it was 
(providing it were true) that so dark a personality as Til* 
ney could secure such an attractive girl to do his vile work. 
Think of it, only twenty-one, beautiful, able to further her- 
self in many ways no doubt, and yet here she was under sus- 
picion of him, a trickster possibly. What could be the com- 
pulsion, the reward? 

“My boy, you don’t know^ these people,’’ Blount was al- 
ways telling him. “They’re the limit. In politics you can get 
people to do anything — anything. It isn’t like the rest of life 
or business, it’s just politics, that’s all. It seems a cynical 
thing to say, but it’s true. Look at your own investigations! 
What do they show?’’ 

“I know, but a girl like that now ’’ replied Gregory 

solemnly. ‘ • 

But after all, as he insisted to Blount, they did not knoxai 
that there was anything to all this. She might and she 
might not be a siren. It might be possible that both of them 
were grossly misjudging her, and other absolutely innocent 
people. • ' 

So far, all that they had been able to find out concerning/ 
Mrs. Skelton was that she was, as she represented herself to., 
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the successful owner and manager of a theatrical agency, 
ii^e might have known the better days and connections which 
'iAe boasted. Gregory felt at times as though his brain were 
'girling, like a man confronted by enemies in the dark, fum- 
bling and uncertain, but he and Blount botli agreed that the 
.best thing was to stay here and see it through, come what 
might. It was a good game even as it stood, interesting, 
very. It showed, as Blount pointed out to him, a dcptii to this 
political mess which he was attempting to expose which 
previously even he had not suspected. 

“Stick by,” the other insisted sport-lovingly. “You don’t 
know what may cofne of this. It may provide you the very 
dub you’re looking for. Win her over to your side if you can. 
Why not? She miglit really fall for you. Then see what 
comes of it. You can’t be led into any especial trap with 
your eyes open.” 

Gregory agreed to all this after a time. Besides, this very 
attractive girl was beginning to appeal to him® in a very subtle 
way. He had never known a woman like tliis before — never 
even seen one. It was a very new and attractive game, of 
sorts. He began to spruce up and attempt to appear a little 
gallant himself. A daily report of his movements was being 
filed each morning, tliough. Every night he returned with 
Blount in his car, or on an early train. Tliere was scarcely 
a chance for a compromising situation, and still there might 
be — who' knows? 

On other evenings, after the fashion of seaside hnlel life, 
Gregory and Imogene grew a little more familiar. Gregory 
learned* that she played and sang, and listening to her, that 
she was of a warm and even sSnsuous disposition. She was 
much more sophisticated than she liad seemed at first, as he 
could now see, fixing her lips in an odd inviting pout at times 
and looking alluringly at one and another, himself included. 
Both Blount and himself, once the novelty of the supposed 
secret attack had worn off, ventured to jest with her about it, 
6r rather to hint vaguely as to her mission. 

“Well, how goes the great game to-night?” Blount once 
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asked her during her second or third week, coming' up to 
where she and Gregory were sitting amid the throng on 
the general veranda, and eyeing her in a sophisticated or 
smilingly cynical way. 

“What game?’’ She looked up in seemingly complete in- 
nocence. 

“Oh, snaring the appointed victim. Isn’t that what all 
attractive young women do?” 

“Are you referring to me?” she inquired with consider- 
able hauteur’' and an air of injured innocence. “I’d have you 
know that I don’t have to snare any one, and particularly 
not a married man.” Her teeth gleamed maliciously. 

Both Gregory and Blount were watching her closely. 

“Oh, of course not. Not a married man, to be sure. And 
I wasn’t referring to you exactly — just life, you know, the 
game.” 

“Yes, 1 know,” she replied sweetly. “I’m jesting, too.” 
Both Gregory and Blount laughed. 

“Well, she got away with it without the tremor of an eye- 
lash, didn’t she?” Blount afterward observed, and Gregory 
had to agree that she had. 

Again, it was Gregory \«ho attempted a reference of this 
kind. She had come out afte^ a short instrumental interpre- 
tation at the piano, where, it seemed to him, she had been 
posing in a graceful statuesque way — for whose benefit? 
He knew that she knew he could see her from where he sat. 

“It’s pretty hard work, without much reward,” he sug- 
gested seemingly idly. 

“What is? I don’t tiuite understand,” and she looked, at 
him questioningly. * 

“No?” he smiled in a light laughing manner. “Well, that’s 
a cryptic way I have. I say things like that. Just a light hint 
at a dark plot, possibly. You mustn’t mind me. You wouldn’t 
understand unless you know .what f know.” 

“Well, what is it you know, then, that 1 don’t?” she in- 
quired. 

“Nothing definite yet. Just an idea. Don’t mind me.” 
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“Really, you are very odd. both you and Mr. Blount. You 
are always saying such odd things and then adding that you 
don’t mean anything. And what’s cryptic?’’ 

Gregory, still laughing at her, explained. 

“Do you know, you’re exceedingly interesting to me as 
a type. I’m watching you all the while.’’ 

“Yes?” she commented, with a lifting of the eyebrows 
and a slight distention of the eyes. “That’s interesting. Have 
you made up your mind as to what type 1 am?” 

“No, not quite yet. But if you’re the type I think you arc, 
you’re very clever. I’ll have to hand you the palm on that 
score.” 

“Really, you puzzle me,” she said seriously. “Truly, you 
do. I don’t understand you at all. What is it you are talking 
about? If it’s anything that has any .sense in it 1 wish 
you’d say it out plain, and if not 1 wish von wouldn’t say it 
at all.” 

Gregory stared. There was an odd ring of defiance in 
her voice. 

“Please don’t be angry, will you?” he said, slightly dis- 
concerted. “I’m just teasing, not talking sense.” 

She arose and walked off, wdiile he strolled up and down 
the veranda looking for Blount. When he found him, he nar- 
rated his experience. 

“Well, it’s just possible that wc are mistaken. You never 
can tell. Give her a little more rope. .Something’s sure to 
develo'p soon.” 

And thereafter it seemed as if Mrs. Skelton and some 
others might be helping her in some subtle way about some- 
thing, the end or aim of whiclthe could not be'quite sure. He 
was in no wa} disposed to flatter himself, and yet it .seemed 
at times as if he were the object of almost invisible machi- 
nations. In spite of what had gone before, she still ad- 
dressed him in a friendly way, and seemed not to wish to 
avoid him, but rather to be in his vicinity at all times. 

A smug, dressy, crafty Jew of almost minute dimensions 
arrived on the scene and took quarters somewhere in the 
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building, coming and going and seeming never to know* 
Mrs. Skelton or her friends, and yet one day, idling across" 
some sand dunes which skirted an adjacent inlet, he saw 
them, Irnogene and the ant-like Jew, walking along together. 
He was so astounded that he stopped in amazement. His first, 
tliouglit was to draw a little nearer and to make very sure, 
but realizing, as they walked slowly in his direction, that 
he could not he mistaken, he beat a hasty retreat. That even- 
ing Blount was taken in on the mystery, and at dinner time, 
seeing the Hebrew enter and seat himself in state at a distant 
table, he asked casually, “A newcomer, isn’t he?” 

Mrs. Skelton, Irnogene, and the one broker present, sur- 
veyed the stranger with curious but unacquainted indif- 
ference. 

“Haven’t the slightest idea,” answered the broker. “Nev- 
er saw him before. Cloaks and suits, I’ll lay a thousand.” 

“He looks as though he might be rich, whoever he is,” 
innocently commented Irnogene. 

“I think he came Thursday. He doesn’t seem to be any 
one in particular, that's sure,” added Mrs. Skelton distantly, 
and the subject was dropped. 

Gregory was tempted t« accuse the young woman and 
her friends, then and there of falsehood, but he decided to 
wait and study her. This w'as certainly becoming interesting. 
If they could lie like that, then something was surely in the 
air. So slic was a trickster, after all, and she was so charm- 
ing. His interest in her and Mrs. Skelton and their friends 
grew apace. 

And then came the matter of the mysterious blue ^’acer,*® 
or “trailer,” as Gregory afterward came to call it, a great 
hulking brute of a car. beautifully, even showily, made, and 
with an engine that talked like no other. There was a me- 
tallic ring about it which, seemed to carry a long way through 
the clear air and over the sands which adjoined the sea. It 
was the possession, so he learne'd later through Mrs. Skelton, 
of one of four fortunate youths who were summering at the 
r.ext hotel west, about a mile away. The owner, one Castle-, 
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than by name, the son and heir to a very wealthy family, waa, 
a friand of hers whom she had first met in a commercial way 
In the city. They came over after Imogene’s arrival, she 
explained, to help entertain, and they invariably came in 
this car. Castleman and his friends, smart, showy youths all, 
played tennis and bridge, and knew all the latest shows and 
dances and drinks. They were very gay looking, at least 
three of them, and were inclined to make much of Imogene, 
though, as Mrs. Skelton cautiously confided to Gregory after 
a time, she did not propose to allow it. Imogene’s parents 
might not like it. On the other hand, Gregory and Blount, 
being sober men ‘both and of excellent discretion, were 
much more welcome! 

Almost every day thereafter Mrs. Skelton would go for a 
ride in her own car or that of Castleman, taking Gregory if 
he would, and Imogene for companions. Blount, however, 
as he explicitly made clear at the very beginning, was op- 
posed to this. 

“Don’t ever be alone with her, I tell you, or just in the 
company of her and her friends anywhere except on this ve- 
randa. They’re after you, and they’re not finding it easy, and 
they’re beginning to work hqrd. They’ll give themselves 
away in some way pretty .soon, just as sure as you’re sitting 
there. They want to cut me oflt, but don’t let them do it — or 
if you do, get some one in my place. You don’t know where 
they’ll take you. That’s the way people are framed. Take me, 
or get them to use my machine and you take some other man. 
Then you can regulate the conditions partially anyhow.’’ 

Gregory insisted that he had no desire to make any other 
arrangements, and so, thereafter, whenever an invitation was 
jxtended to him, Blount was always somehow included, al- 
lhough, as he could see, they did not like it. Not that Imo- 
»ene seemed to mind, but Mrs. Skelton always complained, 
‘Must we wait for hinj?” or “isn’t it possible, ever, to go 
anywhere without him?’’ * * 

Gregory explained how it was. Blount was an old and 
fear friend of his. They were practically spending the sum- 
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mer together. Blount had nothing to do just now They 

seemed to take it all in the best part, and thereafter Blount 
was always ready, and even willing to suggest that they 
come along with him in his car. 

But the more these accidental prearrangements occurred, 
the more innocently perverse was Mrs. Skelton in proposing 
occasional trips of her own. There was an interesting walk 
through the pines and across the dunes to a neighboring 
hotel which had a delightful pavilion, and this she was al- 
ways willing to essay with just Gregory. Only, whenever 
he agreed to this, and they were about to set out, Imogene 
would always ap])ear and would have to be included. Then 
Mrs. Skelton would remember that she had forgotten her 
parasol or purse or handkerchief, and would return for it, 
leaving Imogene and Gregory to stroll on together. But Gre- 
gory would always wait until Mrs. Skelton returned. He was 
not to be entrapped like this. 

By now he and Imogene, in spite of this atmosphere of 
suspicion and uncertainty, had become very friendly. She 
liked him, he could see that. She looked at him with a slight 
widening of the eyes and a faint distention of the nostrils at 
times, which spelled —w'ha\? And when seated with him 
in a gently inclusive and sympathetic and coaxing way. 
She had been trying to teadi him to dance of late, and 
scolding him in almost endearing phrases such as “Now, 
you bad boy," or “Oh, buttcrlliigers!’’ (when onpe he 
had dropped S(Mnething), or “Big, clumsy one — how 
big and strong you n'aliy are T can scarcely guide 
you.” 

And to him, in spite of all her dark chicane, she was real- 
ly beautiful, and so graceful! What a complexion, he said to 
himself on more than one occasion. How light and silken her 
hair! y\nd her eyes, harci aiul gr.ay-brown, an,! yet soft, too- 
to him. Her nose was so small and straight, and her lip line 
so wavily cut, like an I;nglish\voman’s, full and drooping in 
the center of tl;e upper lip. And she looked at him so when 
they were alone! It was disturbing. 
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But as to the Blue Trailer on these careening'* nights. 
Chancing one night to be invited by Mrs. Skelton for a twenty- 
five mile run to Bayside, Blount accompanying them, 
they had gone ten miles, it seemed to him, when the hum 
of a peculiarly and powerfully built motor came to him. It 
was like a distant bee buzzing, or a hornet caught under a 
glass. There was something fierce about it, savage. On the 
instant be recalled it now, recognized it as the great blue 
machine belonging to young Castleman. Why should he be 
always hearing it, he asked, when they were out? And then 
quite thoughtlessly he observed to Imogene: 

“That sounds like Castleman’s car, doesn't it?” 

“It does, doesn’t it?" slie innocently replied. “I wonder 
if it could be.’’ 

Nothing caused him to think any more about it just then, 
but another time, when he was passing along a distant road 
he heard its motor nearby on another road, and then it 
passed them. Again, it brought its customary group to the 
same inn in which he and Blount and Imogene and Mrs. 
Skelton were. 

Suddenly it came to him just what it meant. The last 
time he had heard it, and every.time before that, he now re- 
membered, its sound had been followed by its appearance at 
some road side inn or hotel* whenever he, Imogene and 
Blount happened to be in the same party; and it always 
brought with it this selfsame group of young men (“joy 
riders,” they called themselves), accidentally happening in 
on them, as they said. And now he remembered (and this 
fact was corroborated by the watchful Blount) that if the 
car had not been heard, and they had I'.ot appeared, either 
Mrs. Skelton or Imogene invariably sought the ladies’ re- 
tiring room once they had reached their destination, if they 
had one, when later the car would be heard tearing along in 
the distance and the “j£)y riders” would arrive. But what 
for? How to compromise hiih exactly, if at all? 

One night after Mrs. Skelton had left them in one of 
these inns, but before the “joy riders” had arrived. Gregorv 



was sitting at the edge of a balcony overlooking a sil^ti 
grove of pines when suddenly it seemed to him that he heau4 
it coming in the distance, this great rumbling brute, baying 
afar off, like a bloodhound on the scent. There was some-', 
thing so eerie, uncanny about it or about the night, which 
made it so. And then a few moments later it appeared, ancf 
the four cronies ^trolled in, smart and summery in their ap- 
pearance, seemingly surprised to find them all there. Gre- 
gory felt a bit cold and chill at the subtlety of it all. How 
horrible it was, trailing a man in this way! How tremendous 
the depths of politics, how important the control of all the 
great seething cities’ millions, to tliese then — Tilney and his 
friends, — if they could find it important to plot against one 
lone investigating man like this! Their crimes! Their financial 
robberies! flow well he knew some of them — and how near 
he was to being able to prove some of them and drive them, 
out, away from the public treasury and the emoluments and 
honors of office! 

That was why he was so important to them now — he a 
self-established newspaperman with a self-established in- 
vestigating bureau. Actually, it was villainous, so dark and 
crafty. What were they plaening, these two smiling women 
at his side and these four smart rounders, with their pink 
cheeks and affable manners? What could they want of him 
really? How would it all end? 

As Mrs. SkeitoT), Imogene, Blount and himself were pre- 
paring to return, and Castleman and his friends were enter- 
ing theii own car, a third party hitherto unknown to Blount 
or Gregory appeared and engaged the two women in con- 
versation, firfaliy persuading them to return with them in 
their car. Mrs. Skelton thereupon apologized and explained 
that they were old friends whom she had not seen for a 
long time, and that they would all meet at the hotel later 
for a game of bridge. Blount and Gregory, left thus to them- 
selves, decided to take a short 'cut to a nearby turnpike so 
as to beat them home.' The move interested them, although 
they could not explain it at the time. It was while they werei; 
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lollowing this road, however, through a section heavily 
shaded with trees, that they were suddenly confronted by the 
"blazing lights of another machine descending upon them at 
full speed from the opposite direction, and even though 
Blount by the most amazing dexterity managed to throw his 
car into the adjacent fence and wood, still it came so close 
and was traveling at such terrific speed that it clipped their 
left rear wheel as he did so. 

“Castleman’s car,” Blount said softly after it had passed. 
“I saw him. They missed us by an inch!” 

“What do you think of that!” exclaimed Gregory cynical- 
ly. “I wonder if they’ll come back to see the result of their 
work?’’ 

Even as they were talking, however, they heard the big 
car retiirnitig. 

“Say, this looks serious! I don’t like the looks of it!” 
whispered Blount. “That car would have torn us to bits and 
never been scratched. And here they are now. Better look 
out for them. It’s just as well that we’re armed. You have 
your gun, haven’t you?” 

The other group approached most brazenly. 

“Hello! Any trouble?” they, called from a distance. “So 
sorry,” and then as though they had just discovered it, 
" — well, if it isn’t Gregory and Blount! Well, well, fellows, 
so sorryl It was an accident, 1 assure you. Our steering 
gear’’ is out of order.” 

Gregory and Blount had previously agreed to stand 
their ground, and if any further treachery were intended 
it was to be frustrated with bullets. The situation was 
partially saved or cleared upr by the arrival "of a third car 
containing a party of four middle-aged men who, seeing 
them in the v/ood and the other car standing by, stopped to 
investigate. It was Gregory’s presence of mind which kept 
them there. 

“Do you mind staying *by, Mister, until that other car 
leaves?” he whispered to one of the newcomers who was 
helping to extricate Blount’s machine. “I think they pur- 





posely tried to wreck us, but I’m not sure; anyway, we don’t 
want to be left alone with them.” 

Finding themselves thus replaced and the others deter- 
mined to stay, Castlcman and his followers were most apolo- 
getic and helpful. They had forgotten something back at 
the inn, they explained, and were returning for it. As they 
had reached this particular spot and had seen the lights 
of Blount’s car, they had tried to stop, but something had 
gone wrong with the steering gear. They had tried to turn, 
but couldn’t, and had almost wrecked their own car. Was 
there any damage? They w(>uld gladly pay. Blount assured 
them there was not, tlie while he and Gregory accepted 
their apologies in seeming good part, insisting however, 
that they needed no help. After they had gone Blount and 
Gregory, w'ith the strangers as guards, made their way to 
the hotel, only to find it dark and dc.serted. 

What an amazing thing it all was, Gregory said to him- 
self over and over, the great metropolis threaded with 
plots like this for .spoil- cold-blooded murder attempted, 
and that by a young girl and these young men scarcely in 
their middle twenties, and yet there was no way to fix it'"* 
on them. Here he was, fairly convinced that on two oc- 
casions murder had been planned or attempted, and still 
he could prove nothing, not* a word, did not even dare to 
accuse any one! And Imogene, this girl of beauty and gaye- 
ty, pretending an aflection for him — and he half believing 
it — and at ilie same time convinced that she was in on the 
plot in some way. Had he lost his senses''* 

He was for gelling out now posthaste, feeling, as he 
did that he wos dea'ing withja band of murderers who were 
plotting his death liy ‘‘accident” inea.se they failed to discred- 
it him by some Irick i<r plot, but Blount was oif another 
mind. He could not feel that this was a good time to quit. 
,'\fter all, everything had been iij their favor so far. In 
addition, Blount had cmTie tb dhe cxmclusion that the girl 
was a very weak tool of those other people, not a clever 
plotter herself. He argued this, he said, from certain things 
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which he had been able thus far to find out about her. She 
had once been, he said, the private secretary or personal 
assistant to a well known banker whose institution had been 
connected with the Tilney interests in Penyank, and whose 
career had ended in his indictment and flight. Perhaps there 
had been some papers which she had signed as the osten- 
sible*'^ secretary or treasurer, which might make her the 
victim of Tilney or of some of his political friends. Besides, 
by now he was willing to help raise money to carry Grego- 
ry’s work on in case he needed any. The city should be 
protected from such people. But Blount considered Imogene 
a little soft or easy, and thought that Gregory could influ- 
ence her to help him if he tried. 

“Stick it out, ■’ he insisted “Stick it out. It looks pretty 
serious, I know, but you want to romeniber that you won’t 
be any better off anywhere else, and hero we at least know 
what we’re up against. They know by now that w'e’re get- 
ting on to them. They must. They’re getting anxious, that’s 
all, and the time is getting short. You might send for your 
wife, but that wouldn’t help any. Besides, if you play your 
cards right with tliis girl you might gel her to come over 
to your side. In spite of wiiat alie’s doing, 1 think .she likes 
you.” Gregory snorted. “Or you might make her like you, 
and then you could get tiie whole scheme out of her. See 
how she. looks at you all tlie lime! And don’t forget that 
every day you string this thing along without letting them 
bring it to a disastrous finish, the nearer you are to the 
election. If this goes on much longer witliout their accom- 
plishing anything, Tilney won’t have a chance to frame 
up anything new before the (Section will be £li)on him, and 
then it will be too late. Don't you see?” 

On the strength of this, Gregory agreed to linger a little 
while longer, but he felt that it was telling on his nerves. 
He was becoming irritable and savage, and the more he 
thought about it the worse* He felt. To think of having to 
be pleasant to people who were murderers at heart and 
trying to destroy you! 
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The next morning, however, he saw Imogene at break- ' 
fast, fresh and pleasant, and with that look of friendly inter- 
est in her eyes which more and more of late she seemed to 
wear and in spite of himself he was drawn to her, although, 
lie did his best to conceal it. , • 

“Why didn’t you come back last night to play cards 
with us?’’ she asked. “Wo waited and waited for you.” 

“Oh, haven’t you heard about the latest ‘accident’?” he 
asked, witli a peculiar emphasis on the word, and looking 
at her with a cynical mocking light in his eyes. 

“No. What accident?” She seemed thoroughly unaware 
that anything had happened. 

“You didn’t know, of course, that Castleman’s car al- 
most ran us down after you left us last night?” 

“No!” she exclaimed with genuine .surprise. “Where?” 

“Well, just after you left us, in the wood beyond Belle- 
point. It was so fortunate for you two to have left just when 
you did.” And lie smiled and explained briefly and with some 
cynical comments as to the steering gear that wouldn’t 
work. 

As he did so, he examined her sharply and she looked 
at him with w'hat he thoughi might be pain or fear or hor- 
ror in her glance. Certainly it was not a look disguising a 
sympathetic interest in the pfans of her friends or employ- 
ers, if they were such. Her astonishment was so obviously 
sincere, confusing, revealing, in a way that it all but won him. 
He could not make himself believe that she had had a hand 
in that anyhow. It must be as Blount said, that she was 
more of a tool herself than anything else. She prabablyi^ 
couldn’t help herself very well or didn’t know the lengths 
to which her pretended “friends” were prepared to go. Her 
eyes seined troubled, sad. She .seemed weaker, more futile, 
than at any time since he had known her, and this, while 
it did not add particularly to his respect, softened his person- 
al animosity. He felt that under the circumstances he 
might come to like her. He also thought that she mi^t be 
made to like him enough to help him. He had the emotional 
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mastery of her, he thought, and that was something. He 
'had described the incident with all the vividness of detail 
’ihat he could, showing how he and Blount had escaped 
death by a hair’s breadth.'® She seemed a little sick, and 
shortly after left the table. Gregory had taken good care 
to make it plain that the strangers in the other car had been 
informed as to the exact details of the case, and had offered 
their services as witnesses in case they were wanted. 

“But we don’t propose to do anything about it,” he said 
genially, “not now, anyhow.” and it was tlien that she 
seemed to become a little sick or faint, and left him. 

Whether owing to this conversation or the accident it- 
self, or to circumstances concerning which lie knew nothing, 
there now seemed to come a temporary lull in the activities 
of this group. The Blue Trailer disappeared as an active 
daily fact in their lives. Mrs. Skelton was called to the 
city on business for a few days, as well as Mr. Diamond- 
berg, the “cloak and suit man,” as Blount always called 
him, who in all the time he had been there had never publicly 
joined them. Mrs. Skelton came back later as cheerful and 
optimistic as ever, but in tlie meanwhile there had been 
an approach on the part of Irnc^ene toward himself which 
seemed to promise a new order of things. She wa.s freer, 
more natural and more genial* than she had been hitherto. 
She was with him more, smiling, playful, and yet concerned, 
he thought. Becau.se of their conversation the morning after 
the accident, he felt easier in her presence, more confiden- 
tial, as though he might be able to talk to her about all 
this soon and get her to help him. 

They had two hours togetfier on the secotid afternoon 
of the absence of the others which brought them within 
sight of each other’s point of view. It began after lunch, 
because Gregory had some reports to examine and was 
staying here to do it. She came over and stood beside him. 

"'V\^at are you doing?” she asked. 

“Oh, I’m looking up some facts,” he replied enigmatic- 
-ally, smiling up at her. “Sit down.” 

ft 
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They fell into conversation first about a tennis match 
which was being held here, and then about his work, which 
he described in part after observing that she knew all about 
it, or ought to, 

“Why do you always talk to tne that way about every- 
thing in connection with you?" she asked after a moment’s 
pause. “You have such a (pieer way of speaking, as though 
1 knew something 1 ought not to know about your affairs.” 

“Well, you do, don’t you?” he questioned grimly, star- 
ing at her. 

“Now, there it is again! What do you mean by that?” 

“Do you really need io have me explain to you?” he 
went on in a hard cynical manner. “As though you didn’t 
know! I don’t suppose you ever heard of the Union Bank of 
Penyank, for instance? Or Mr. Swayne, its president? Or 
Mr. Hi ley, or Mr. Means, the cashier?” 

At the mention of these, as at the mention of the auto- 
mobile accident, there was something which seemed to click 
like a camera shutter in her eyes, only this time there was 
no sign of [)ain, none even of confusion. She seemed, ex- 
cept for a faint trace of color, to be fairly calm and poised. 
She opened her moulh slif|hlly, but more in an attempted 
smile of tolerance than anything else. 

“The Union Bank? Mr. f>wayne? Mr. Tilney? What are 
you talking about?’’ she persisted. “Who is Mr. Swayne, 
and where is the Union Bank?” 

“Really, now, .Miss Carle,” he said with a kind of dog- 
matic finy, “if you want me to have any regard of any kind 
for you in the future, quit lying about this. You know well 
enough what T mean You kn(5w who Mr. Swayne is, all right, 
and why he left Eastridge. You also know Mr. Diamondberg, 
although I heard you say you didn’t, and that right after I 
had seen you walking with him out here on the dunes three 
weeks ago. You don’t remember Hrat, t suppose?” this as 
she fluttered slightly. 

She stared, completely shaken out of her composure, and 
a real flush spread over her cheeks and neck. For the mo- 
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her expression hardened the least bit, then gave way 
to ope of mingled weakness and confusion. She looked 
more or less guilty and genuinely distrait. 

"Why, Mr. Gregory,” she pleaded weakly, “how you 
talk! Positively, I haven’t the slightest idea of what you 
mean, and I wish you wouldn’t he so rougli. I don’t think 
you know what you’re talking about, oi if you do you cer- 
tainly don’t know anything about me. You must have me 
mixed up with some one else, or witli something that 1 don’t 
kn'ow anything about.” She moved as if to leave 

“Now listen to me a minute,” he said sharply, “and 
don’t be so ready to leave. You know who I am, and just 
what I’m doing. I’m running an investigation bureau on my 
own account with winch 1 mean to lireak up the present 
city political ring, and I have a lot ol evidence which 
might cause Mr. Tilney and the mayor and some otliers a lot 
of trouble this fali, and tliey know it, and that’s why you’re 
out here. Mr. Tilney is connected with the' mayor, and he 
used to be a bosom friend of your friend, Jack Swayne. And 
Diamondberg and Mrs. Skelton are in his employ right now, 
aftid so are you. You think 1 don’t know that Castlenian and 
his friends were working with .you and Mrs Skelton, and 
Diamondberg and these ‘brokers’ also, and that Castlenian 
tried to run into us the other’night and kill me, and that 
I’m being watched here all the time and spied on, but I am 
and I know it, and I’m not in the dark as to anything — 
not one thing — not even you,” and he leered at iier angrily. 

“Now wait a moment,” he went on quickly ns she opened 
her mouth and started to say something. “Yon don’t look 
to me to be so crafty and devilish as all this seems, or I 
wouldn’t be talking to you at all, and your manner all along 
has been so different — you’ve appean'd so friendly and sym- 
pathetic, that f’ve thought at times that maybe you didn’t 
know exactly what was going on. Now, however, 1 see that 
you do. Your manner the other morning at breakfast made 
me think that possibly you wore not so bad as you seemed. 
But now I see that you’ve been lying to me all along about 



all this, just as 1 thought, only I must say that up to now I 
haven’t been willing to believe it. This isn’t the first4inie 
an attempt has been made to get people in this way, though. 
It’s an old political trick, only you’re trying to work 
it once more, and 1 don’t propose that you shall work it on. 
me if I can help it. Plainly, you people wouldn’t hesitate 
to kill me, any more than Tilney hesitated to ruin Crothers 
three years ago, or than he would hesitate to ruin me or 
any other man or woman who got in his path, but he hasn’t 
got tne yet, and he’s not going to, and you can tell him 
that for me. He’s a crook. lie controls a bunch of crooks — 
the mayor and all the people working with him — and if 
you’re in with them, as I know you arc, and know what 
you’re doing, you’re a crook too.” 

“Oh, oh, oh! Don't! ” she exclaimed. “Please don’t! This 
is too terrible! To think that you should talk to me in this 
way!” but she made no attempt to leave. 

“Now I want to tell you something more. Miss Carle — 
if that’s your real name—” Gregory went on as she was 
putting her liands to her temples and exclaiming, and she 
winced again. “As I said before, you don’t look to me to tte 
as bad as you seem, and fqjr that reason I’m talking to you 
now. But just see how it is; Here I am, a young man just 
starting out in the world really, and here you are trying to 
ruin me. 1 was living here with my wife and my little two- 
year-old baby peacefully enough until she had to go to the, 
mountains because our little boy was taken sick, and then 
you and Mrs. Skelton and Diaraondberg and Castleman and 
the ‘brokers’ and all the rest of the crowd that are and have 
been aremnd 'here watching 5nd spying, came and began to 
cause me trouble. Now I’m not helpless. And you needn’t 
think I wasn’t warned before you came, because I was. 
There are just as many influential men on my side of the 
fence right now as tlierc arc on Tilney’s — will be — and he 
isn’t going to get away with this thing as easily as he 
thinks. But just think of your part in all this! Why should 
you want to ruin me or help these people? What have I 
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ever done to you? I can understand Tilney’s wanting to do 
It. He thinks that I have facts which will injure him, and 
I have, and that because I haven’t made any public state- 
ment the evidence is still in my hands, and that if I am put 
out of the way or discredited the whole thing will blow over 
and nothing will happen to him — but it wont. Not now any 
more. It can’t. This thing will go on just the same, whether 
I am here or not. But that isn’t the point either. I was told 
two months ago that you would come; not by Mrs. Skelton, 
but by friends of mine, and that an attempt would be made 
on my life,” and at tliat she opened her eyes wide and sat 
there apparently amazed, “and here you are on schedule 
time and doing just as you were told, and apparently you 
aren’t the least bit ashamed to do it. But don’t you think 
it’s a pretty shabby game for yi)u to play?” He stared at 
her wearily and she at him, but now for the moment she 
said nothing, just sat there. 

“That big blue machine that was to have killed me the 
other night,” he went on, stretching matters a little in so 
far as his own knowledge was concerned, “was all arranged 
for long before you came down here. I haven’t the 
slightest idea why you work for Tilncy, but 1 know now that 
that’s what you’re doing, andT’m sick of you and the whole 
thing. You’re just a plain little crook, that’s all, and I’m 
through with you and this whole thing, and 1 don’t want 
you to talk to me any more. What’s more. I’m not going to 
leave this hotel, either, and you can take that news to Til- 
ney if.you want to, or Mrs. Skelton or whoever else is inan- 
^Sing things here for him. |’ve kept a day‘to-day record 
of everything that’s happened so far, and I have witnesses, 
and if anything more happens to me here I’m going to the 
newspapers and expose the whole thing. If you had any sense 
of decency left you wouldn’t be in on anything like this, 
but you haven’t — you’re juSt’a shabby little trickster, and 
that* lets you out, and that’s all 1 have to say.” 



Carle sat there, seemingly dazed, then jumped up and c^uetf; 
after him: " 

“Mr. Gregory! Please! Please! Mr. Gregory, I want to.' 
tell you something!” 

He stopped and turned. She came hurriedly up to him/: 

“Don’t go,” she pleaded, “not just yet. Wait a minute.. 
Please come back. I want to talk to you.” And though he 
looked at her rather determinedly, ho followed her. 

“Well?” he asked; 

“You don’t understand how it is,” she pleaded, with a 
look of real concern in her eyes. “And I can't tell you either, 
just now, but 1 will some time if you will let me. But I like 
you, and I really don’t want to do you any harm. Really, 

I don’t. I don’t know anything about these automobile things 
you’re telling about— truly 1 don’t. They’re all terrible and 
horrible to me, and if they are trying to do anything like' 
that, 1 don’t know it, and I won’t have anything more to do 
with it — really 1 won’t. Oh, it’s terrible!” And she clenched 
her hands. “1 do know Mr. Diamondberg now, I admit 
that, but I didn’t before 1 came down here, and Mr. Swayne 
and Mr. Tilney. 1 did coiine here to see if 1 could get you 
interested in me, but they di/Jn’t tell me just why. They told 
me— Mrs. Skelton did — that you, or some people whom you 
represented, were trying to" get evidence against s6me 
friends of tiieirs— Mr. Tilney’s, 1 believe — who were abso- 
lutely innocent, tliat you weren’t happy with your wife, and 
that if some one, any one, were able to make you fall in 
love with her or just become very good friends, she might 
be able to persuade you not to do it, you see. There wasn’t 
any plan, so far as I know, td injure you bodily in any way. 
They didn’t tell me that they w’anted to injure you physical- 
ly — really they didn’t. That’s all news to me, and dreadful. 
AH they said was that they wanted to get some one to get 
you to stop — make it worth your .while in a money way^ 
if I could. I didn’t think there xVas anything so very wrong 
in that, seeing all they have done for me in the past-=-Mr. 
Tilney, Mrs. Skelton and some others. But after I saw yog 
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nttle while I — ” she paused and looked at him, then away, 
..*‘1 didn’t think you were that kind of a man, you see, and 
so — well, it’s different now. I don’t want to do anything to 
hurt you. Really I don’t. I couldn’t — now.” 

“So you admit now that you do know Mr. Tilncy,” he 
Commented sourly, but not without a sense of triumph be- 
hind it all. 

“I just told you that,” she said. 

She stopped, and Gregory stared at her suspiciously. 
That she liked him was plain, and in a sense it was different 
from that of a mere passing flirtation, and as for himself 
—well, he couldn’t help liking her in a genial way. Ho was 
free to admit that to himself, in spite of her trickery, and 
that she was attractive, and as yet she personally had not 
done anything to him, certainly nothing that he could prove. 
She seemed even now so young, although so sophisticat- 
ed and wise, and much about lier face, its smoothness, the 
delicate tracery of hair about her forehead, the drooping 
pout of the upper lip, sharpened his interest and caused 
him to meditate. 

“Well?” he inquired after a time. 

“Oh, I wish you wouldn’t turn on me so and leave me,” 
she pleaded. “1 haven’t done anything to you, have 1? Not 
yet, anyhow.” 

“That’s just the point — not yet. There’s the whole story 
in a nutshell.”'^ 

“Yes, but I promise you faithfully that 1 won’t, that I 
don’t intend to. Really 1 don’t. You won’t believe me, but 
that’s’true. And I won’t, I give you my word, — truly. Why 
won’t you still be friends witli me? I can’t ’tell you any 
more about m.yself now than I have-not now— but I will 
some time, and I wish you would still be friends with me. 
I promise not to do anything to cause you trouble. I haven’t 
' really, have I? Have I?” 

“How should 1 know?” he answered testily and roughly, 
the while believing that this was a deliberate attempt on 
her part to interest him in spite of himself, to get him not 
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to leave yet. “It seems to me you’ve done enough, being: 
with these people. You’ve led me into going about with 
them for one thing. I would never have gone with them on 
most of these trips except for you. Isn’t that enough? What 
more do you want? And why can’t you tell me now,’’ he 
demanded, feeling in a way the authority of a victor, “who 
these people are and all about them? I’d like to know. It 
might be a help to me, if you really wanted to do something 
for me. What are their plans, their game?’’ 

“1 don’t know. I can’t tell you any more than I have, 
truly I can’t. If I find out, m-aybe 1 will some time. I prom- 
ise to. But not now. I can’t now. Can’t you trust me that 
much? Can’t you see that 1 like you, when I tell you so 
much? I haven’t any plan to injure you personally, truly I 
haven’t. I’m obliged to these people in one way and another, 
but nothing that would make me go that far. Won’t you be- 
lieve me?’’ She opened her eyes very wide in injury. There 
was something new in her expression, a luring, coaxing 
something. 

“I haven’t any one who is really close to me any more,’’ 
.she went on, “not anybody 1 like. I suppose it's all my own 
fault, but — ’’ her voice became very .sweet. 

In spite of his precautions and the knowledge that his 
wife was the best and most 'suitable companion for him in 
the world, and that he was permanently fixed through his 
affection for Ids >'hild and the helpful, hopeful mother of it, 
nevertheless lie was moved by some peculiarity of this girl’s 
temperaiiK'iil. W'hat i)o\vei had Tiiney over her, that he 
could use her in this way? Think of it--a beautiful girl like 
this! 

“What about Mrs. Skelton?” he demanded. "Who is she, 
anyhow? And these three gardeners around here? What is 
it they Nvant?” (There were three gardeners of the grounds 
who whenever he and imogene had been alone together 
anywhere managed somehow to’ be working near the scene — 
an arrival which caused him always instantly to depart.) 
“And Diamondberg^” 



She insisted that in so far as the gardeners were con- 
cerned she knew absolutely nothing about them. If they 
were employed by Mrs. Skelton or any one, it was without 
her knowledge. As for Diamondberg, she explained that she 
had only met him since she had come here, but that she 
really did not like him. For some reason Mrs. Skelton had 
asked her to appear not to know Iiim. Mrs. Skelton, she per- 
sisted, had known her years before in Cincinnati, as she had 
said, but more recently in the city. She had helped her to 
get various positions, twice on the stage. Once she had 
worked for Mr. Swayne, yes, for a year, but only as a clerk. 
She had never known anything about him or his plans or 
schemes, never. When Gregory wanted to know how it was 
that he was to be trapped by her, if at all, she insisted that 
she did not believe that he was to be tiapped. It was all 
to have been as she said. 

Gregory could not quite make out whether she was tell- 
ing him the exact truth, but it was near enough, and it 
seemed to him that she could not be wholly lying. Slie seemed 
too frank and wishful. There was something sensuously 
affectionate in her point of view and her manner. lie would 
know everything in the future, she insisted, if he wanted to. 
but only not now — please not now. Then she asked about 
his wife, where she was, whdn she was coming back. 

“Do you love her very much?” she finally asked naively. 

“Certainly I love her. Why do you ask? I’ve a two-year- 
old boy that I’m crazy about.” 

She lool^d at him thoughifully, a liltle puzzled or uncer- 
tain, he thought. 

They agreed to be friends after a ia.shion before they 
were through. He confessed that he liked her, but still that 
he did not trust her — not yet. They were to go on as before, 
but only on condition that nothing further happened to him 
which could be traced to her. She frankly told him that She 
could not control the actions of the others. They were their 
own masters, and, after a fashion, hers, but in so far as she 
could she would protect him. She did not believe that they 
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intended to try much longer. In so far as she was concertii^i 
he might go away if he chose. She could see him any- 
where, if he would. She was not sure if that would make 
any difference in their plans or not. Anyhow, she would not 
follow Iiim if he did go unless he wished it, but would pre- 
fer that he did. Perhaps nothing more would happen here. 
If she heard of anything she would tell him, or try to.'in time. 
But she could not say more than that now. After a whilo, 
maybe, as soon as slie could get out of here . . . there were 
certain things over which she had no control. She was very 
enigmatic and secretive, and he took it to meian that she 
was involved in some difficult situation and could not easily 
extricate herself. 

‘i wouldn’t take loo imich stock in her, at that,” Blount 
reflected when Grv^gory had told him about it. “Just keep 
your eyes open, that's all. Don’t have anything to do with 
her in a compromising way. She may be lying to you again. 
Once a crook, always a crook.” Such was his philosophy. 

Mrs. Skelton returned on the third day after his long 
conversation with imogene, and in spite of the fact that 
they had seemed to come closer together than ever before", 
to have established a friendly semi-defensive pact, still he 
sensed treachery. He could not make out what it was. She 
seemed to be friendly, simple, gay, direct, even wooing — 
and yet— what? lie thought at one time that she might be 
the unconscious psychologic victim of Mrs. Skelton or ,of 
some one else; at other limes, an absolutely unprincipled 
political philanderer. While pretending to be “on the level,” 
as lie |)i)rascd it, with him, she was crossing his path in 
such odd way's, making him luicerlain as to whether, in spile 
of all .she had said and was .saying, she was still engaged 
in trying to compromise him. The wliole thing began to take 
on file fascination of a game with the unconquerable lofe 
of sex at the bottom of it — steeled ‘as he was against cofn- 
promising himself in any way. 

Thus once, after a late card game, when he stepped out 
on a small veranda or balcony which graced the end of t))e 
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hall nearest which his room was situated, and ^v^^ich com- 
manded a splendid view of the sea, he found her just out- 
side his door alone, diaphanously attired, and very sympath- 
etic and genial. Now that they were friends and had had 
this talk, there was sometliing in her manner which always 
seemed to invite him on to a closer life with her without 
danger to himself, as she seemed to say. She would shield 
him against all, at her own expense. At the same time he 
was far — very far — from yielding. More than once he had 
insisted that he did not want to have anything to do with 
her in an affectional way, and yet here she w'as on this 
occasion, and although there might or there might not have 
been anything very alarming in that, he argued with him- 
self afterwanl, yet since he had told her, this could be made 
to look as though she were trying to overpersuade him, to 
take him off his guard. Any giie.st of the hotel might have 
done as much (her room was soiiKwhere near there), but 
Rule One, as laid down by Blount, and as- hitherto practised 
by him, was never, under any circumstances which might 
be misinterpreted, to be alone with her. And besides, when 
he withdrew, as he did at once, excusing himself lightly and 
laughingly, he saw two men turning in at a cross corridor 
just beyond, and one, seeing him turn hack, said to the 
other, “It must be on the other side, Jim.” Well, there might 
not have been anything very significant in that, either. Any 
two men might accidentally turn into a hall on an end bal- 
cony of which a maiden was sitting in very diaphanous ar- 
ray, but sliU 

It -was the same whenever lu' walked along the outer 
or sea wall*® at night, listening to the thunder of the 
water and meditating on the night and the beauty of the 
hotel and the shabbiness of politics. Iinogene was always 
about him when she might be with safety, as he saw it, 
iHit never under such circumstances as could be made to 
..seem that they were alone together. Bullen, one of the two 
brokers, who seemed not a bad sort after his kind, came 
f out there one night with Mrs. Skelton and Imogene, and 



seeing Gnegory, engaged him in conversation and then left 
Imogene to his care. Gregory, hating to appear asininely 
suspicious under such circumstances, was genuinely trou- 
bled as to what to do in such cases as these. Always now 
he was drawn to her, painfully so, and yet — He had told 
her more than once that he did not wish to be alone with 
her in this way, and yet here she was, and she was always 
insisting that she did not wish him to be with her if he ob- 
jected to it, and yet look at this! Her excuse always was that 
she could not help it, that it was purely accidental or planned 
by them without her knowledge. She could not avoid all 
accidents. When he demanded to know why she did not 
leave, clear out of all of this, she explained that without 
great injury to herself and Mrs. Skelton she could not, and 
that besides he was safer with her there. 

“What is this?” he asked on this occasion. “Another 
plan?” Feeling her stop and pull back a little, he felt 
ashamed of himself. “Well, you know what I’ve been telling 
you all along,” he added gruffly. 

“Please don’t be so suspicious, Ed. Why do you always 
act so? Can’t I oven walk out here? 1 couldn’t avoid this 
to-night, truly I couldn’t. Dpn’t you suppose I have to play 
a part too—for a time, anyhow? What do you expect me to 
do — leave at once? I can’t, 1 tell you. Won’t you believe me? 
Won’t you have a little faith in me?” 

“Weil, come on,” he returned crossly, as much irritated 
with himself as any one. “Give me your arm. Give a dog a 
bad name, you know,” and he walked her courteously but 
firmly in the direction of tile principal veranda, trying to be 
nice to her at* the same time.*; 

“I tell you, Imogene, I can’t and I won’t do this. You 
must find ways of avoiding these things. If not. I’m not 
going to have anything to do with you at all. You say you 
want me to be friends with you, if jio more. Very well. But 
how are we going to do it?’' and after more arguments of 
this kind they parted with considerable feeling, but not al- 
together antagonistic, at all. 
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• , Yet by reason of all this finally, and very much to his 
personal dissatisfaction, he found himself limited as to his 
walks and lounging places as much as if he had been 
in prison. There was a little pergola at one end of the lawn 
with benches and flowering vines which had taken his fancy 
when he first came, and which he had been accustomed to 
frequent as a splendid place to walk and smoke, but not 
any more. He was too certain of being picked up there, or 
of being joined by Mrs. Skelton and Imogene, only to be left 
with Imogene, with possibly the three gardeners or a broker 
as witnesses. He could not help thinking how ridiculous it 
all was. 

He even took Imogene. he and Blount, in Blount's car, 
and Mrs. Skelton with them or not, as the case might he — 
it was all well enough so long as Blount was along — to one 
place or another in the immediate vicinity — never far, and 
always the two of them armed and ready for any emergency 
or fray, as they said. It seemed a risky thing to do, still they 
felt a little emboldened by their success so far, and besides, 
Imogene was decidedly attractive to both of them. Now that 
she had confessed her affection for Gregory she was most 
alluring with him, and genial to Blount, teasing and petting 
him and calling him the watclidog. Blount was always 
crowing over how well he an(f Gregory were managing the 
affair. More than once he had pointed out, even in her pres- 
ence, that there was an element of sport or fascinating 
dtama in it, that she “couldn’t fool them,” all of which was 
helping mightily to pass the time, even though his own and 
Gregory’s life, or at least their reputation, might be at 
stake. 

“Go on, go on, is my advice,” Blount kept saying now 
that he was being amused. “Let hor fall in love with you. 
Make her testify on your behalf. Gel a confession in black 
and white, if you can.. It would be a great thing in the 
campaign, if you were compelled to use it.” He was a most 
practical and political soul, for all his geniality. 

Gregory could not quite see himself doing that, however. 

9 ! 



He was too fond of her. She was never quite so yielding, 
close to him, as now. When he and Blount were out wti^f! 
her, now, the two of them ventured to rag her as to her pktt . 
in all this, asking her whether the other car were handy, 
whether the gardeners had been properly lined up, and as , 
to who was behind this tree or that house. “There’d be no' 
u.se in going if everything wasn’t just right,” they said. She 
took it all in good part, even laughing and mocking them. 

“Better look out! Here comes a spy now,” she would 
sometimes exclaim at sight of a huckster driving a wagon 
or a farm-hand pushing a wheelbarrow. 

To both Blount and Gregory it was becoming a farce, 
and yet between themselves they agreed that it had .its 
charm. They wore probably tiring her backers and they 
would all quit soon. They hoped so, anyhow. 

But then one night, just as they had concluded that 
there might not be so very much to this plot after all, that 
it was about all over, and Mrs. Gregory was writing that 
she would soon be able to return, the unexpected happened. 
They were returning from one of those shorter outings 
which had succeeded the longer ones of an earlier day, 
Blount and Gregory and Isnogene, and true to his idea of 
avoiding any routine procedure which might be seized upon 
by the enemy as something* to expect and therefore to be 
used, Blount passed the main entrance and drove instead 
around to a side path which led to a sunk-in porch flanked 
on either side by high box hedges and sheltered furry pin^. 
True also to their agreed plan of never being separated on' 
occasions like this, they l-oth walked to the door with Iroo- 
gene, Blount* locking his caf. so that it could not be moved 
during his absence. On the steps of this side porch they 
chaffered a little, liantering Imogcne about another s^fe 
night, and how hard it was on the gardeners to keep them 
up so late and moving about in the dark in this fashion,' 
when Iinogene said she was tired and would have to gd. 
She laughed at them for their brashness. 

“You two think you're very smart, don’t you'?” she smiled 
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; ii i|^le wearily. '“It would serve you right if something 
i 4i4 f^sppen to both of you one of these days — you know so 
ijitiich.” 

. “is that so?” chuckled Blount. “Well, don’t hold any 
"lajdnight conferences as to this. You’ll lose your beauty 
sleep if you do.” 

‘ To which Gregory added, “Yes, witli all this hard work 
ahead of you every day, Imogone, I should tliink you’d have 
to be careful.” 

“Oh hush, and go on,” she laughed, moving toward the 

ddor. 

But they had not gone more than a liuruired and fifty 
feet down the shadowy side path before slie came running 
after them, quite out of breath. 

“Oh, dear!” she called .sweetly as she neared them, and 
they having heard her footsteps had turned '‘I’ln so sorry 
to trouble you, but some one has locked that side door, and 
I can’t open it or make them hear. Won’t one of you come 
, and help me?” Then, as the two of them turned, “That’s 
Tight. I forgot. You always work in pairs, don’t you?” 

./ Blount chortled. Gregory smiled also. They couldn’t help 
it. It was’ so ridiculous at tin\es — on occasions like this, 
Tor instance. 

“Well, you see how it is.” Gregory teased, “the door may 
be very tightly closed, and it might take the two of us to 
get it open.” 

Seeing that Blount was really coming, he changed his 
mind. “I guess I can get it open for her. Don’t bother this 
time. I’ll have to be going in, anyhow,” he added. The 
thought came to him that he v^)uld like to be with Imogene 
, a little while — just a few moments. 

Blount left them after a cautioning look and a cheery 
good night. In all the time they had been together they had 
not done this, but this time it seemed all right. Gregory had 
never felt quite so close to Imogene as he did this evening. 
She had seemed so warm, laughing, gay. The night had been 
sultry, but mellow. They had tittered and jested over such 
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trifling things, and now he feit that he wodld like to be with 
her a whiie longer. She had become more or less a part of 
his life, or seemingly so, such a genial companion. He took 
her arm and tucked it under his own. 

“It was nice over there at the Berkeley,” he commented, 
thinking of an inn they had just left. “Beautiful grounds — 
and that music! It was delightful, wasn’t it?” They had been 
dancing together. 

“Oh, dear,” she sighed, “tlie summer will soon be over, 
and then I’ll have to be going back, 1 suppose. I wish it 
would never end. I wish I could stay here forever, just like 
this, if you were here.” She stopped and looked at the tree- 
tops, taking a full breatli and stretching out her arms. “And 
do look at Ihose fireflies,” she added, “aren’t they wonder- 
ful?” She hung back, watching the flashing fireflies under 
tile trees. 

“Why not sit down liere a little while?” he proposed as 
they neared the steps. “It isn’t late yet.” 

“Do you really mean it?” she asked warmly. 

“You, SCO, I’m beginning to be so foolish as to want to 
trust you. Isn’t that idiotic? Yes, I’m even going to ri^ 
fifteen minutes with you.” » 

“I wish you two would quit your teasing, just once,” 
she pleaded. “I wish you would learn to trust me and leave 
Blount behind just once in a while, seeing that I’ve told you 
so often that I mean to do nothing to hurt you without tell- 
ing you beforehand.” 

Gregory looked at her, pleased. He was moved, a little 
sorry for her, and a little sorrier for himself. 

In spite Of himself, his "(kife and baby, as he now saw, 
he had come along a path he should not have, and with one 
whom he could not cojiscientiously respect or revere. There 
was no future for them together, as he well knew, now or at 
any other time. Still he lingered. • 

“Well, here we are,” he said, “alone at last. Now you 
can do your worst, and I have no one to protect me.” 

“It would serve you right if I did. Mr. Smarty. But if 1 
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had suggested that we sit down for a minute you would have 
believed that the wood was full of spies. It’s loo funny for 
wordSv the way you carry on. But you’ll have to let me go 
upstairs to change my shoes, just the same. They’ve been 
hurting me dreadfully, and I can’t stand them another min- 
ute. If you want to, you can come up to the other balcony, 
or I’ll come back here. I won’t be a minute. Do you mind?” 

“Not at all,” he assented, thinking that the other bal- 
cony would not be as open as this, much loo private for him 
and her. “Certainly not. Run along. But I’d rather you came 
back here. I want to smoke anyhow,” and he drew out his 
cigar and was about to make himself comfortable when she 
came back. 

“But you’ll have to get this dof)r open for me,” she said 
“I forgot about that.” 

“Oh, yes, that’s right.” 

He approached it, looking first for tli<*'darge key which 
always hung on one side at this hour of tlie night, but not 
seeing it, looked at the lock. The key was in it. 

“1 was trying before. 1 put it there,” she explained. 

He laid hold of it, and to his surprise it came open with- 
out any effort whatsoever, a .thing which caused him to 
turn and look at her. 

“I thought you said it wouldn’t open,” he said. 

“Well, it wouldn’t before. I don’t know what makes it 
work now, but it wouldn’t then. Perhaps some one has come 
out this way since. Anyhow, I’ll run up and be down right 
away.” She hurried up the broad flight of stairs which as- 
cended leisurely from this entrance. 

Gregory returned to his ch^ir, amused but 'not conscious 
of anything odd or out of the way about the matter. It might 
well have been as she said. Doors were contrary at times, or 
some one might have come down and pushed it open. Why 
^ always keep doubting? Perhaps she really was in love with 
him, as she seemed to indicate, or mightily infatuated, and 
would not permit any one to injure him through her. It 
would seem so. reallv. After all, he kept saying to himself. 
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she was different now to what he had originally thc>tt§^| 
and what she had originally been, caught in a tangle* of fill? 
own emotions and compelled by him to do differentfy.'fri^'*, 
what she had previously planned. If he were not 
as happily as he was, might not something come of thfsi^J 
He wondered. ' 

The black-green wall of the trees just beyond where he 
was sitting, the yellow light filtering from thie one bo^l 
lamp which ornamented the ceiling, the fireflies and the saw-^ 
ing katydids,^'' all soothed and entertained him. He was be- 
ginning to think that politics was not such a bad business 
after all, his end of it at least, or being pursued even. His 
work thus far had yielded him a fair salary, furnishing as 
it had excellent copy for some of the newspapers and polit- 
ical organizations— the best was being reserved for the 
last — and was leading him into more interesting ways then 
the old new'spapef days liad, and the future, outside of what 
had happened in the Iasi few weeks, looked promising 
enough. Soon he would be able to deal the current administra-. 
tion a body bh)W. This might raise hiju to a high position 
locally. Ho had not been so easily frustrated as they had' 
hoped, and this very attractive girl had fallen in love with 
him. ' . 


For a while he stared clown the black-green path lip 
which ilu-y had come, and then fixed his eyes in lazy con- 
templation on one of the groups of stars showing above the 
treetops. Suddenly — or was it suddenly? — more a whisper 
or an idea — he seemed to become awa.re of something that 
sounded, as lie listened mure keenly, like a light footfall Jtt 
the garden beyond Ihe hedg^. It was so very light, a mere 
tickle of the grass or stirring of a twig. He pricked up.ht^ 
ears and on the instant strained every muscle and br-aee4 


himself, not that he imagined anything very dreadfnl 


going to happen, but — were they up to their old tricks aifaimS 
Was this the wonderful gardeners again? Would th^ 


never stop? Removing the cigar from his mouth and stilh, 
ing the rocker in which he had been slowly moving to 
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fro, he decided not to stir, not even to move his hands, so 
well concealed was he from the bushes on either side by the 
arrangement of the posts, one of which was to the left of 
him. In this position he might see and not be seen. Did they 
know he was thefe? How had they found out? Were they 
always watching yet? Was she a part of it? He decided to 
get up and leave, but a moment later thought it better to 
linger just a little, to wait and see. If lie left and she came 
back and did not find him there — could it be that there was 
some new trick on foot? 

While he was thus swiftly meditating, he was using his 
ears to their utmost. Certainly there was a light footfall 
approaching along the ot'ier side of the hedge to the left, 
two in fact, for no sooner was one seemingly still, near at 
hand, than another was heard coming from the same direc- 
tion, as light and delicate as that of a cat — spies, trappers, 
murderers, even, as he w^ell knew. It was so amazing, this 
prowling and stalking, so desperate and cruel, that it made 
him a little sick. Perhaps, after all, he had better have kept 
Blount with him — not have lingered in this fashion. He was 
about to leave, a nervous thrill chasing up and down his 
spine, when he heard what he tijok to be Imogene’s step on 
the stair. Then she was coming back, after all, as .she had 
said. She was not a part of this as he had feared— -or was 
she? Who could tell? But it would be foolish to leave now. 
She would see that he was wholly suspicious again, and 
that stage had somehow seemed to be passing between them. 
She had promised on more than one occasion to protect him 
against these others, let alone herself. Anyhow he could 
speak of these newcomers and then leave. He Would let her 
know that they were hanging about as usual, always ready 
to take advantage of hi? good nature. 

But now, her step having reached the bottom of the stair 
and ceased, she did not come^ out. Instead, a light that 
was beside the door, but out at this hour, was turned on, 
and glancing back he could see her shadow, or thought he 
could, on the wall opposite, to the right. She was doing some- 
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thing — w.hat? There was a mirror below the light. She 
might be giving her hair a last pat. She had probably ar- 
rayed herself sligtly differently for him to see. He waited. 
Still she did not come. Then swiftly, a sense of some- 
thing treacherous came over him, a creeping sensation of be- 
ing victimized and defeated. He felt, over his taut nerves, 
this thrilling fear which seemed to almost convey the words: 
Move! Hurry! Run! lie could not sit still a moment longer, 
but, as if under a great compulsion, leaped to his feet and 
sprang to the door just as he thought he heard additional 
movements and even whispers in the dark outside. What 
was it? Who? Now lie would see! 

Inside he looked for Iicr, and, there she was, but how 
different! When she had gone upstairs she had been arrayed 
in a light summery dress, very smart and out-door-ish, but 
here she was clothed in a soft clinging housedress such as 
one would never wear outside the hotel. And instead of being 
adjusted with her customary care, it was decidedly awry, 
as though she might have been in some disturbing and 
unhappy contest. The collar was slightly torn and pulled 
open, a sleeve ripped at the shoulder and wrist, the hang of 
the skirt over the hips awry, and the shirt itself torn, a 
ragged slit over the knee. Her face had been powdered to a 
dead white, or she herself was overcome with fear and dis- 
tress, and the hair above it was disarranged, as though it 
had been shaken or pulled to one side. Her whole appear- 
ance was that of one who had been assailed in some evil 
manner and who had come out of the contest disarranged as 
to her clothes and shaken as to her nerves. 

Brief as his glance was\ Gregory was amazed at the 
transformation. He was so taken aback that he could not 
say anything, but just what it all meant came to him in an 
intuitive flash. To fly was his one thought, to get out of the 
vicinity of this, not to be seen or taken near it. With one 
bound ho was away and up the easy stair three at a time, 
not pausing to so much as look back at her, meeting her first 
wide half-frightcncd stare with one of astonishment, anger 
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and fear. Nor did he pause until he had reached his own 
door, through which he fairly jumped, locking himself in as 
he did so. Once inside, he stood there white and shaking, 
waiting for any sound which might follow^ any pursuit, but 
hearing none, going to his mirror and mocking at himself 
for being such a fool as to be so easily outwitted, taken in, 
after all his caution and sophisticated lalk. Lord! he sighed. 
Lord! 

And after all her protests and promises, this very even- 
ing, too, he thought. What a revelation (»f the unreliability 
and treachery of human nature! So she had been lying to 
him all the tinje, leading him on in the face of his almost 
boastful precautions and suspicions, and to-night, almost 
at the close of the season, had all but succeeded in trapping 
him! Then Tilney was not so easily to be fooled, after alK 
He commanded greater loyalty and cunning in his employ- 
ees than he had ever dreamed. But what could he say to her, 
now that he knew what she really was, it ever he saw her 
again? She would just laugh at him, think him a fool, even 
though he had managed to escape. Would he ever want to 
see her again? Never, he thought. But to think that any one 
so young, so smooth, so seemp^gly affectionate, could be so 
ruthless, so devilishly clever and cruel! Slie was much more 
astute than either he or Bloifnt had given her credit for. 

After moving the bureau and chairs in front of the door, 
he called up Blount and sat waiting for him to come. 

Actually, as he saw it now, she had meant to stage a 
seeming assault in which he would have been accused as 
the criminal and if they had sufficient witnesses he might 
have had a hard time proving otherwise. After all, lie had 
been going about with her a great deal, he and Blount, and 
after he had told himself that he would not. 

Her witnesses were there, close upon him, in the dark. 
Even though he might be able to prove his previous good 
character, still, considering \he suspicious fact that he had 
trifled with her and this treacherous situation so long, would 
a jury or the public believe him? A moment or two more, 
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and she would have screamed out that he was attacking her, 
and the whole hotel would have been aroused. Her secret 
friends would have rushed forward and beaten him. Who 
knows? — they might even have killed himi And their excuse 
would have been that they were justified. Unquestionably 
she and her friends would have produced a cloud of witnesses.' 
But she hadn’t screamed — there was a curious point 
as to that, even though she had had ample time (and she 
bad had) and it was expected ot her and intended that 
she should! Why hadn't she? What had prevented her? A 
strange, disturbing exculpating thought began to take root 
in his mind, but on the instant also he did his best to 
crush it. 

“No, no! I have had enough now,” he said to himself. 
“She did intend to compromise me and that is all there is to 
it. And in what a fashion. Horrible. No, this is the end. I 
will get out now, lo-morrow, that is one thing certain, go to 
my wife in the mountains, or bring her home.” Meanwhile, 
he sat there trembling, revolver in hand, wiping the sweat 
from his face, for he did not know but that even yet they 
might follow him here and attempt the charge of assault 
anyhow. Would they — could they? Just then some one 
knocked on his door, and Gregory, after demanding to know 
who it was, opened it to Blourlt. He quickly told him of his 
evening’s experience. 

“Well,” said Blount, heavily and yet amusedly, “She 
certainly is the limit. That was a clever ruse, say what you 
will, a wonder. And the coolness of her! Why, she joked with 
us about it! 1 thought you were taking a chance, but not a 
great one. 1 was coming aroupd to think she might be all 
right, and now think of this! I agree with you that it is time 
for you to leave. 1 don’t think you’ll ever get her over to yemr 
side. She’s too crafty.” 

The next morning Gregory was up early and on the, ve*. 
randa smoking and meditating as to his exact course. He 
would go now, of course, and probably never see this g^rl 
with her fiend’s heart again. What a revelation! To think 
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that there were such clever, ruthless, beautiful sirens about 
in the same world with such women as his wife! Coritrast 
them — his wife, faithful, self-sacrificing, patient, her one 
object the welfare of those whom she truly loved, and then 
put on the other side of the scale this girl — tricky, shame- 
less, an actress, one without scruples or morals, her sole 
object in life, apparently, to advance herself in any way 
that she might, and that at the expense of everybody and 
everything! 

He wanted to leave without seeing her, but in spite of 
himself he sat on, telling himself that it would do no harm 
to have just one last talk with her in order to clear up wheth- 
er she had really intended to scream or no — whether she 
was as evil as he really thought now, confront her with her 
enormous treachery and denounce her for the villainess she 
was. What new lie would she have on her tongue now, he 
wondered? Would she be able to face him at all? Would she 
explain? Could she? He would like to take one more look at 
her, or see if she would try to avoid him completely. This 
morning she must be meditating on how unfortunately she 
had failed, missed out, and only last night she had taken his 
hand and smoothed it and Wj^ispercd that she was not so 
bad, so mean as he thought her to be, and that some day 
he would find it out. And now see! 

He waited a considerable lime, and then sent up word 
that he wanted to see her. He did not want to see this thing 
closed in this fasUion with no chance to at least berate her, 
to see what new lie she would tell. After a while she came 
dowrr, pale and seemingly exhausted, a weary look about 
her eyes as though she had hot slept. To his astonishment 
she came over quite simply to where he was sitting, and 
when he stood up at her approach as if to ward her off, stood 
before him, seemingly weaker and more hopeless than ever. 
What an excellent actress, he thought! He had never seen 
her so downcast, so completely overcome, so wilted. 

“Well,” he began as she stood there, “What new lie 
have you fixed up to tell me this morning?" 
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“No lie,” she replied softly. 

“Wliat! Not a single lie? Anyhow, you’ll begin by 
shamming contrition, won’t you? You’re doing that already. 
Your friends made you do it, of course, didn’t they? Tilney 
was right there— and Mrs. Skelton! They were all waiting 
for you when you went up, and told you just what to do 
and how it had to be done, wasn’t that it? And you had to 
do it, too, didn’t you?” he sneered cynically. 

“1 told yoti 1 didn't have anything to say,” she answered. 
“I didn’t do anything — I mean I didn’t intend to — except to 
signal you to run, but when you burst in on me that way — ” 
He waved an impatient hand. “Oh, all right,” she went on 
sadly. “1 can’t help it if you won’t believe me. But it’s true 
just the same. Everything you think, all except that auto- 
mobile plot, and this is true, but I’m not asking you to be- 
lieve me any more. 1 can’t help it if you won’t. Its too late. 
But 1 had to go through my part anyhow. Please don’t look 
at me that way, Ed - not so hard. You don’t know how 
really weak I am, or what it is that makes me do these 
things. But 1 didn’t want to do anything to hurt you last 
night, not when I left you. And I didn’t. I hadn’t the slight- 
est intention, really 1 hadn’t Oh, well, sneer if you want 
to! 1 couldn’t help myself, though, just the same —believe 
it or not. Nothing was farther “from my mind when I came 
in, only— oh, what a state my life has come to, anyhow!” 
she suddenly exclaimed. “You don’t know. Your life’s not a 
mess, like mine. People have never had you in any position 
where they could make you do things. That’s just the 
trouble— men never know women really.” (“I should say 
not!” he interpolated.) “But*. I have had to do so many 
things I didn’t want to do — but I’m not pleading with you, 
Ed, really I’m nol. I know it’s all over between us and no 
use, only I wish 1 could make you believe that as bad as 
1 am I’ve never wanted to be as bad to you as I’ve seemed. 
Really, I haven’t. Oh, honestly — ” 

“Oh, cut that stuff, please!” he said viciouslj'. “I’m sick 
of it. It wasn’t to heai anything like that that I sent for 
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you. The reason I asked you to come down here was 
merely to see how far you would face it out, whether you 
would have the nerve to come, really, that was all — or, 
just to see whether you would have a new lie to spring, and 
I see you have. You’re a wonder, you are! But I’d like to ask 
you just one favor: Won’t you please lot me alone in the 
future? I’m tired, and I can’t stand it any longer. I'm going 
away now. This fellow Tilney you are working for is very 
clever, but it’s all over. It really is. You’ll never get another 
chance at me if I know myself." He started to walk off. 

“Ed! Ed!’’ she called. “Please— just a minute— don’t 
go yet, Ed,’’ she begged. “There’s something I want to say 
to you first. I know all you say is true. There’s nolhing you 
can say that I haven’t said to myself a thousand times. But 
you don’t understand what my life has been like, w'hat I’ve 
suffered, how I’ve been pushed around, and I can’t tell 
you now, either — not now. Our family wasn’t ever in society, 
as Mrs. Skelton pretended — you knew that, of course, 
though — and I haven’t been much of anything except a 
slave, and I’ve had a hard time, too, terrible,’’ and she be- 
gan dabbing her eyes. “I know I’m no good, last night 
proved it to me, that’s a fact, ljut 1 hadn’t meant to do you 
any harm even when I came alone that way— really I didn’t. 
I pretended to be willing, that was all. Hear me out, Ed, 
anyhow. Please don’t go yet. I thought I could signal you 
to run without them seeing me — really 1 did. When I first 
left you the door was locked, and I came back for that sole 
reason. I suppose they did something to it so 1 couldn’t 
open it. There were others up there; they made me go back 
— I can’t tell you how or why or who— but ‘they were all 
about me — they always are. They’re determined to get you, 
Ed, in one way or another, even if I don’t help them, and 
I’m telling you you’d better look out for yourself. Please 
do. Go away from here. Don’t have anything more to do 
with me. Don’t have anything more to do with any of these 
people. I can’t help myself, honestly I can’t. I didn't want 
to, but — oh — ’’ she wrung her hands and sat down wearily, 
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“you don’t know how I’m placed with them, what it is — ’’ 

“Yes? Well, I’m tired of that stuff,” Gregory now added 
grimly and unbelievingly. “I suppose they told you to ruil 
back and tell me this so as to win my sympathy again? 
Oh, you little liar! You make me sick. What a sneak and 
a crook you really are!” 

“Ed! Ed!” she now sobbed. “Please! Please! Won’t you 
understand how it is? They have watched every entrance 
every time we’ve gone out since I came here. It doesn’t 
make any difference which door you come through. They 
have men at every end. I didn’t know anything about it 
until I went upstairs. Really, 1 didn’t. Oh; I wish I could get 
out of all this! I’m so sick of it all. I told you that I’m fond 
of you, and I am. Oh, I’m almost crazy! I wish sometimes 
that I could die, I’m so sick of everything. My life’s a shab- 
by mess, and now you’ll hate me all the time," and she 
rocked to and fro in a kind of misery, and cried silently as 
she did so. 

Gregory stared at her, amazed but unbelieving. 

“Yes,” he insisted, “I know. The same old stuff, but I 
don’t believe it. You’re lying now, just as you have been — 
all along. You think by cryjng and pretending to feel sad 
that you miglit get another- chance to trick me, but you 
won’t. I'm out of this to-day, once and for all, and I’hi 
through with you. Tliere’s no use in my appealing to the 
police under this administration, or I’d do that. But I want 
to tell you tills. If you follow me any longer, or any of this 
bunch around here. I’m going in the newspapers. There’ll 
be some way of getting tl’.is before the courts somewhere, 
and I’ll try it .And if you really were on the level and want- 
ed to do anytliing, there’s a way, all right, but you wouldn’t 
do It if you had a cliance, never, not in a million years. I 
know you wouldn’t.” 

“Oh, Ed! Ed! You don’t know me, or how I feel, or what 
I’ll do,” she whimpered. “Yoif haven’t gi->ren me a chance. 
Why don’t you suggest something, if you don’t believe me, 
and see?” 



“Well, I can do that easily enough,’’ he replied sternly. 
‘I can call that bluff here and now. Write me out a confes- 
sion of all that’s been going on here. Let me hear you dic- 
tate it to a stenographer, and then come with me to a notary 
public or the district attorney, and swear to it. Now we!ll 
see just how much there is to this talk about caring for me,’’ 
and he watched her closely, the wtiile slie looked at him, 
her eyes drying and her sobs ceasing. Slie seemed to pause 
emotionally and stare at the floor in a speculative, rumina- 
tive mood. “Yes? Well, that’s different, isn’t it? 1 see how 
it is now. You didn’t think I’d have just the thing to call 
y^our bluff with, did' you? And just as 1 thought, you won’t 
do it. Well I’m on to you now, so good day. I have your 
measure at last. Good-by!” and he started off. 

“EdI” she called, jumping up suddenly and starting 
after him. “Ed! Wait — don’t go! I’ll do wliat you say. I’ll 
do anything you want. You don’t believe 1 will, but 1 will. 
I’m sick of this life, I really am. I don’t care what they do 
to me now afterwards, but just the same I’ll come. Please 
ipn’t be so hard on me Ed. Can’t you see — can’t you see — 
Ed — how I feel about you? I'm crazy about you, 1 really 
am. I’m not all bad, Ed, really I^n not— can’t you see that? 
Only — only — ” and by now he Had come back and was look- 
ing at, her in an incredulous way. “1 wish you cared for me 
a little, Ed. Do you, Ed, just a little? Can’t you, if 1 do 
this?” 

He looked at her with mingled astonislii'ient, doubt, 
contempt, pity, and even affection, after its kind. Would she 
really do it? And if she did what could he offer her in the 
way of that affection which sld^ craved? Nothhig, ho knew 
that. She could never extricate herself from this awful group 
by which she was surrounded, her past, the memory of the 
things she had tried to do to him, and he — ho was married. 
He was happy with his wife really, and could make no re- 
turn. There was his career, his* future, his present position. 
But that past of hers — what was it? How could it be that 
people could control another person in this way she claimed, 
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especially scoundrels like these, and why wouldn’t she tell 
him about it? What had she done that was so terrible as to 
give them this power? Even if he did care for her what 
chance would he have, presuming her faithfulness itself, to 
either confront or escape the horde of secret enemies that 
was besetting him and her just now? They would be discov- 
ered and paraded forth at their worst, all the details. That 
would make it impossible for him to come forth personally 
and make the charge which would constitute him champion 
of the people. No, no, no! But why, considering all her 
efforts against him, should she come to, his rescue now, or 
by doing so expect him to do anything for her by way of 
return? He smiled at her dourly, a little sadly. 

“Yes. Well, Imogene, I can’t talk to you about that now, 
not for the present, anyhow. You’re citlier one of the great- 
est actresses and crooks that ever lived, or you’re a little 
light in the upper story.*' At any rate, I should think that 
you might see that you could scarcely expect me to like you, 
let alone to love you, all things considered, and particularly 
since this other thing has not been straightened out. You 
may be lying right now, for all I know — acting, as usual. 
But even so-— let’s first see, what you do about this other, 
and then talk.’’ 

He looked at her, then away over the sea to where some 
boats were coming towards them. 

“Oh, Ed,’’ she said sadly, observing his distracted gaze, 
“you’ll never kn<)w how much I do care for you, although 
you know 1 must care a lot tor you, to do this. It’s the very 
worst thing 1 can do for me — the end, maybe, for me. But 
I wish you would try and like me a little, even if it weire 
only for a little while.” 

“Well, Imogene, let’s not talk about that now,” he re- 
plied skeptically. “Not until we’ve attended to this other, any- 
how. Certainly you owe me that much. You don’t know what 
my life’s been, either — one long up-hill fight. But you’d bet- 
ter come along with me just as you are, if you’re comings 
Don’t go upstairs to get any hat— or to change your shoes. 
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I’ll get a car here and you can come with me just as you 
.are." 

She looked at him simply, directly, beatenly. 

“All right, Ed, but I wish I knew how this is going to 
ifend. I can’t come back here after this, you know, if 'they 
find it out. I know I owe this to you, but, oh dear, I’m such 
a fool! Women alw'ays are where love is concerned, and I 
told myself I’d never let myself get in love any more, and 
now look at me!” 

They went off to the city together, to liis office, to a no- 
tary, to the district attorney’s office — a great triumph. She 
confessed all, or nearly so, how she had formerly been em- 
ployed by Mr. Swayne; how she had met Mr. Tiiney there; 
how, later, afterSwayne had fled, Tiiney had employed her in 
various capacities, secretary, amanuensis,^ how she had 
come to look upon him as her protector; where and iiow she 
had met Mrs. Skelton, and how the latter, at Mr. Tilney’s 
request (she was not sure, only it was an order, she said) 
had engaged — commanded, rather — her to do this work, 
though what the compulsion was she refused to say, reserv- 
ing it for a later date. She was afraid, she said. 

Once he had this document jri his possession, Gregory 
was overjoyed, and still he was. doubtful of her. She asked 
him what now, what more, and he requested her to leave 
him at once and to remain away for a time until he had 
time to think and decide what else he wished to do. There 
could be nothing between them, not even friendship, he re- 
assured her, unless he was fully convinced at some time 
or other that no harm could come to him — his wife, his 
campaign, or anything else. Time was to be the great fac- 
tor. 

And yet two weeks later, due to a telephone message 
from her to his office for just one word, a few minutes, any- 
where that he would suggest, .they met again, this time 
merely for a moment, as he told himself and her. It was fool- 
ish, he shouldn’t do it, but still— At this interview, some- 
how, Imogene managed to establish a claim on his emo- 
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tions which it was not easy to overcome. It was in one of 
the small side booths in the rather out-of-the-way Grill Par* 
zan Restaurant in the great financial district. Protesting 
that it was only because she wished to see him just onc«!i 
more that she had done this, she had come here, she saidt 
after having dropped instantly and completely out of the 
life at Triton Hall, not returning even for her wardrobe, 
as he understood it, and hiding away in an unpretentious 
quarter of the city until she could make up her mind what 
to do. She seemed, and said she was, much alone, distrait. 
She did not know what was to becorne of her now, what 
might befall her. Still, she was not so unhappy if only he 
would not tliink badly of her any more. He had to smile at 
her seemingly pathetic faith in what love might do for her. 
To think that love should turn a woman about like this! It 
was fascinating, and so sad. He was fond of her in a platonic 
way, he now told himself, quite sincerely so. Her inter- 
est in him was pleasing, even moving, “But what is it you 
expect of me?” he kept saying over and over. “You know 
we can’t go on with this. There’s ‘the girl’ and the kid. I 
won’t do anything to harm them, and besides, the campaign 
is just beginning. Even tlij^is is ridiculously foolish of me. 
I’m taking my career in my^ hands. This lunch will have to 
be the last, I tell you.” 

“Well, Ed,” she agreed wistfully, looking at him at the 
veiry close of the meal, “you have made up your mind, 
haven’t you? Then you’re not going to see me any more? 
You seem so distant, now that wc’rc back in town. Do you 
feel so badly toward me, Ed? Am I really so bad?”* 

“Well, Tmogerie, you sw for yourself how it is, donl 
you?” lie went on. “It can’t be. You are more or less identi- 
fied with that old crowd, even though you don’t want to be. 
They know tilings about you, you say, and they certainly 
wouldn’t be slow to use thefu if they had any reason for sc 
doing. Of course they don’t know anything .yet about thfc 
confession, unless you’ve told them, and I don’t propose thiel 
they shall so long as I don’t have to use it. As for me, 1 
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hav4 to think of my wife and kid, and I don't want to do 
junything to hurt them. If ever Emily found this out it would 
break her all up, and I don’t want to do that. She’s been too 
'•square, and we’ve gone through too much together. I’ve 
^^ifeougbt it all over, and I’m convinced that what I'm going 
to do is for the best. We have to separate, and I came here 
to-day to tell you that I can’t see you any more. It can’t be, 
Imogene, can’t you see that?” 

“Not even for a little while?” 

“Not even for a day. It just can’t be. I’m fond of you, 
and you’ve been a brick“ to pull me out of this, but don’t 
you see that it can’t be? Don’t you really see how it is?” 

She looked at him, then at the table for a moment, and 
then out over the buildings of the great city. 

“Oh, Ed,” she reflected sadly, “I’ve been such a fool. I 
don’t mean about the confession — I’m glad I did that — but 
just in regard to everything I’ve done. But you’re right, Ed. 
I’ve felt all along that it would have to end this way, even 
the morning I agreed to make the confession. But I’ve been 
making myself hope against hope, just because from the 
very first day I saw you out there I thought I wouldn’t be 
abk'to hold out against you, and i^w you see I haven’t. Well, 
all right, Ed, Let’s say good-by. Love’s a sad old thing, 
isn’t it?” and she began to put on her things. 

He helped her, wondering over the strange whirl of cir- 
cumstances. which had brought them together and was now 
spinning them apart. 

“I wish I could do something more for you, Imogene, I 
really do*” he said. “I wish I could say something that would 
make it a little easier for you — for us both — but What would 
be' tl|B‘ use? It wouldn’t really, now would it?” “No,” she 
replied brokenly. 

He took her to the elevator and down to the sidewalk, 
abd there they stopped for a moment. 

“Well, Imogene,” he began, and paused. “It’s not just 
tto>way I’d like it to be, but — 'well — ” he extended his 
Imhd “ — here’s luck and good-by, then.” He turned to go. 
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She looked up at him pleadingly. 

“Ed,” she said, “Ed — wait! Aren’t you — don’t you want 
to?” she put up her lips, her eyes seemingly nlisty with 
emotion. 

He came back and putting his arm about her, drew hef 
upturned lips to his. As he did so she clung to him, seeming 
to vent a world of feeling in this their first and last kiss, 
and then turned and left him, never stopping to look back, 
and being quickly lost in the immense mass which was 
swirling by. As he turned to go through he observed two sep- 
arate moving picture men with cameras taking the scene 
from different angles. He could scarcely believe his senses. 
As he gazed they stopped their work, slapped their tripods 
together and made for a waiting car. Before he could real- 
ly collect his thoughts they were gone — and then — 

“As 1 live!” he exclaimed. “She did do this to me after 
all, or did she? And after all my feeling for her! — and all 
her protestations! The little crook! And now they have that 
picture of me kissing her! Stung, by George! and by the same 
girl, or by them, and after all the other things I’ve avoided! 
That’s intended to make that confession worthless! She did 
that because she’s changed her mind about me! Or, she nev- 
er did care for me.” Grim, reducing thought! “Did she — 
could she— know — do a thihg like that?” he wondered. “Is 
it she and Tilney, or just Tilney alone, who has been follow- 
ing me all this time?” He turned solemnly and helplessly 
away. 

Now after all his career was in danger His wife had 
returned and all was seemingly well, but if he proceeded 
with his exposures as he'.must, then what? This picture 
would be produced! He would be disgraced! Or nearly so. 
Then what? He might charge fraud, a concocted picture,*^ 
produce the confession. But could he? Her arms had been 
about his neck! He had put his about her! Two different cam- 
era men had taken them from different angles! Could he 
explain that.^ Could be find Imogene again? Was it wise? 
Would she testify in his behalf? If so what good would 



it do? Would any one, in politics at least, believe a morally 
victimized man? He doubted it. The laugther! The jesting! 
The contempt! No one except his wife, and she could not 
help him here. 

Sick at heart and defeated he trudged on now clearly 
convinced that because of this one silly act of kindness all 
his work of months had been undone and that now, never, 
so sly were the opposing political forces, might he ever 
hope to enter the promised land of his better future — not 
here, at least— that future to which he had looked forward 
with so much hope — neither he nor his wife, nor child. 

“Fool! Fool!’* h6 exclaimed to himself heavily and then 
— “fool! fool!” Why had he been so ridiculously sympathetic 
and gullible? Why so unduly interested? but finding no 
answer and no clear way of escape save a denial and count- 
er charges he made his way slowly on toward that now 
dreary office where so long he had worked, but where now, 
because of this he might possibly not be able to work, at 
least with any great profit to himself. 

“Tilney! Imogene! The Triton!” he thought — what clev- 
er scoundrels those two were — or Tilney anyhow— he could 
not be sure of Imogene, even now, and so thinking, he left 
the great crowd at his own dooi, that crowd, witless, vast, 
which Tilney and the mayor ‘and all the politicians were 
daily and hourly using — the same crowd which he had wished 
to help and against whom, as well as himself, this little 
plot had been hatched, and so easily and finally so success- 
fully worked. 



Sam Elkin 


TllK WAY THINGS ARE 

From tlu‘ firrt day on after Henry Bruck came home he 
ran into everyone, it seemed, he liad ever known and many 
he did not know. There liad been a lot of things about him 
in the paper, and he liad already received a call from Ed 
Thompson, the managing editor, telling him his old job was 
waiting. But that he was thinking about. He didn’t want to 
see Ed Thompson just yet. He wanted to think about that for 
a while. There was plenty o( time to reason things out now. 

He did a great deal of wajking. The doctor in the hospi- 
tal told him he would have to learn to use his right leg all 
over again. Walking would fill it out again. Strengthen the 
muscles and bones and keep the blood circulating normally. 
But he found out that with walking came a lot of talking 
because so many people seemed to know him or know ol 
him. And so many people asked questions he could not an- 
swer. And it serned ridiculous that he could not answer them 
when they asked: "W’liat was the toughest fight you were 
in?” 

He stood looking at them, knowing they expected him to 
say Kasserine Pass, or Salt^rno, or Cassino, where it had 
finally happened. He knew they expected him to name places 
they had read about in the papers. But how could he tell 
them that he disliked saying those places? 



During these conversations someone invariably asked: 
“How did it feel getting hit?” 

“I don’t really know,^’ he said. 

“You don’t know.'*” they said. They smiled. “You mean 
you caught some steel and you don’t know what it felt like?” 

He looked at them. 

“Didn’t it hurt?” 

“Yes.” 

They shook their heads. 

“Afterwards,” he said. “That is when the pain came back 
again in the hospital.” 

“Oh. I see what you mean,” they said. “1 guess it’s like 
breaking a leg or an arm You feel tlie pain after it happens. 
Say, there’s a cousin of iniii.'. . .” 

“That’s it,” he said (piickly. “Look. I just remembered. 
I've got an appoiiitmenl at the paper. ThejVe waiting for 
me. I’m sorry. Sec you again. Good-by. Good-by. Good-by.” 
And he left them in the street, they, no doubt, vondering if 
tie was all there' and he wondering why the words to say 
his feelings were so cluttered, why it seemed clear running 
through his head and why, when he tried to explain how it 
was, it came out and sounded ridi'nilously stupid. 

It wasn't that he didn’t want to tell them, either. Be- 
cause sometimes in rememlKTuig the tilings that liad hap- 
pened he wasn’t at all too sure lluy had happened that way. 
During the long tiresome months in hospitals he tried writ- 
ing about it, but ho never I'ould seem to get started. He 
would think too much about how to writi* it down instead 
of letting it come out by itself. '1 alking about it with others 
in the hospital wasn’t much good, eithc'r. r.vi'rybody joked 
about how it happened to them, which was the' best thing. 
But once in a while you got .serious and talked about it, 
and then to<j many lies crej)t in and >011 got disgusted ly- 
ing about it. It got so easy to, lie about it. You didn’t moan 
to, but you did. And after a while you got so you couldn’t 
remember what was truth and what w^asn’t any more. 

His friends decided, then, that Henry Bruck was bitter. 



And they decided lie should not be that way. They remembered 
that lon;^ before tlie war, when he had just entered the 
army, he had writtcm stories for the newspaper. And they 
remembered that his stories had always been trim and tight. 
Unspouting.“ Tliey remembered the things he had said about 
the training for war. Tiiey remembered there had been very 
little humor in what he wrote. They said of him then that 
he was too .serious. Couldn't he see the funny side of it all? 
Others weie doing so. Du! he have to make it sound as 
tliough America would be in tlic war the very next day? 

Wliore lie lived tliey began to discuss him as they would 
a new tenant in the neighborhood. They did not speak to 
him any more, but tliey watched as he passed by in the 
street, limping along with a cane in his right hand, a thin 
young man with deep lines running across his forehead and 
around the corners of Ids lips and eyes. 

riie way they saw him now was not the way they re- 
membered liiin. They saw him now, still a young man, but 
with something older, .something quieter, something buried 
in his face and eyc.s. It would be easy for them to say that 
the war had done it and let it go that way. But what of the 
w'ar had done that to him^ This they did not know. They 
only knew that he had changed from a boy running and play- 
ing baseball in the summer and football in the autumn and 
ba.'^ketball in the winter into a man they could not speak to. 

Henry BrncK they now w'atched silently. But his wife, 
when she came iiito the grocery store or the butcher store, 
they .spoke to her of him. 

“How is Hank feeling today?” they asked. 

Ruth, who knew why they asked and deeply resented 
their asking, answered plainly and pointedly: “He’s fine. 
He’s never fell better in his life.” 

She spoke so slowly saying that, her tone carrying such 
deej) conviction, that they dijl not ask her any further ques- 
tions. And soon they asked her nothing at all because they 
evonlu.iily came around to saying amongst themselves that 
she, too, had become bitter and that she should not be that 
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way, either, because she was not the only one who had had 
a husband badly injured in the war. At least her husband 
was home and now he was out of the army and he would 
never fight again and, though he would never walk as well 
as before, he was alive and able to walk and talk and eat 
and sleep, and besides she would see him every day now, 
not as before it was true, but she W('uld have him near her, 
and after all that was the important thing, wasn't it? 

Henry Bruck was feeling his way slowly, trying to get 
the inside of himself into the feeling of being home. Long 
before he had gone into th.e army, and even afterwards, in 
the hospital, when he had talked with others about return- 
ing into civilian life, everyone had agreed that the change 
could be done like a snap of the fingers, it would be no 
trouble at all, they used to say. .lust give me the chance. 
That’s all I ask. 

Now he wasn’t loo sure. Mostly there were small things. 
Like talking with people in the stri'et. Like his wife telling 
him one day about Mr. Jameson, who had died only a short 
three weeks before he cajiie home. lie had shown no sur- 
privSe, no concern, and it was so noticeabe that Ruth th.ought 
he had not heard. 

“Mr. Jameson, Hank,’’ she repeated. “You remember him. 

“Sure,” Hank said. 

“Hank?” 

“Yes?” 

She paused. “I don’t know,” she said. 

Hank spoke slowly. “What are you talking about. Ruth?” 

“I don’t know, Hank.” 

He saw the hurt in her lyes and he realised whal she 
must be thinking and he laughed and told her not to be silly. 
But that didn’t change his feelings. Mr. Jameson’s death 
didn’t bother him. There was a time when it would because 
Mr. Jameson had been a friend. But now Mr. Jameson’s 
death seemed like nothing at all. Mr. Jameson had died 
quietly. 

^ 'Y- 
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It was a Sunday morning and they went into the city 
early. Before lunch they strolled around Rockefeller Plaza* 
They slopped at the rink and watched the skaters below for 
a while. Later they ate in Longchainps on Fortieth and Se- 
venth Avenue. After lunch they decided to go to the Museum 
of Modern Arts up in the Fifties. 

It was a cold day. The sun was weak. The sky was clear. 
From Longcliamjis they walked up to Fifth Avenue, turned 
left toward Fifty third Street. Fifth Avenue was wind-swept 
and clean. Iwerything looked smart and clean. The women 
were beautifully dressed. Watching them strut along made 
Hank feel better ttian he had felt in a long time. It was pret- 
ty much the way he had pictured it along Fifth Avenue on a 
clear cold sunny winter’s day. 

He held Ruth’s arm close to him. Every now and then 
he would look at her and .=;niile. And shake his head from 
side to side. 

“You cion’t have to take a back seat to any of them,” he’d 
say. Or: “you’re beautiful, Ruth. Beautiful.” 

Hank could feel himself unfolding as they walked. And 
stopped to look in the store windows. And walked on again. 
Me liked the feeling of .stt^pping and looking in the store 
windows, particularly the women’s stores, and commenting 
on .some clotiies and how they would look on his wife. 

“Tliere's sometliing, Ruth. Why don’t you buy it?. . . Now 
how aliout that ?. . . Match, your eyes. . . . your hair. . . . your 
no.se. . . . Buy a dozen of these, Ruth. . . . two dozen. ... To 
hell with the doiigh.”^ 

Henry Bruck was breathing more deeply. Coming alive 
again. It w;fs good. It was Wy, very good. 

At the museum Hank liked the paintings. He had never 
bothered much with paintings before but he found them in- 
teresting. He liked the atmosphere. He liked, afeo, the way 
people strolled casually through the winding halls, talking 
softly, pausing, staring, and moving on again. 

After the museum they decided lo go to Lindy’s. There 
the crowd and the noise and the coming into the warmth 
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out of the cold stretched the feeling he had had walking on 
Fifth Avenue. He was very hungry, too. 

. “Blintzes* with sour cream, that’s what 1 want,” Hank 
said to the waiter. “Also some cheesecake and milk.” 

“Anything else?” Ruth said. 

“Herring and onions.” 

Ruth started to laugh. “Oh, no. Hank. Please.” 

“You order some, too.” 

“I couldn’t.” 

“I’ll order it for you.” 

He did, and both of them had herring and onions. After 
they finished they began blowing in each otlicr’s faces"’ and 
Hank said to hell with the people we’ll sil next to in the 
theater. 

But after Lindy’s, and just before In bought tickets for 
a musical,® Ruth said she didn’t feel loo well and Hank said 
it was her imagination. It certainly couldn’t be the onions. 
But Ruth insisted that they go home and wlien Hank looked 
at her he had to laugh and Ruth did a good job of blushing. 
Besides, Hank was beginning to feci tired. 

“I can’t explain it,” Hank said. 

Ruth, sitting beside him on the couch, looked down at 
her hands in her lap. Now. she thought. This is the time. I 
must do it now. 


“I don’t want to antagonize anybody,” Hank said. “It’s 
just that 1 can’t stand their (lucstions.” 

“Forgive me. Hank. But you have chariged.” 

He turned to his w’ife and shook his bead. “That’s a silly 
thing to say. Of course I've changed. Who hasn’t? Is anybo- 
dy expected not to change in a war?” 

“I don’t mean that. Hank.” 

Well, what do you mean? he thought. He moved his body 
back against the arm of the couch, pulling his left leg up 
on the cushions. Now he was facing his wife. • 

“What I mean is this,” Ruth said. She reached beside her 
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and pulled some sheets of folded paper out of an old, with- 
ered envelope. 

“One of those love letters I wrote you for publication?’’ 
Hank said. 

Ruth could not help smiling at that and Hank laughed 
and then they both laughed for a moment. Then she said: 
“This is a letter you wrote me just before you went over- 
sea.s.” She glanced through the writing quickly, then: “I’ll 
read the part that’s pertinent.” 

Hank shook his head slowly from side to side as he gazed 
through his wife. Rutli saw him shaking his head. She 
said: “Don’t you want me io read it, Hank?” 

“No, no. Go on. I was just thinking.” 

“What, I lank?” 

For a moment he was silent. Then: “Nothing.” 

“Please, Hank.” 

“It really wasn’t anything.” 

“Sometimes you make me feel so unnecessary.” 

There was a note of sadness rather than anger or bitter- 
ness in her voice. It swept into him like, a sudden stab of 
pain. 

“God, no Ruth. Don’t s.'^v a thing like that.” 

“Perhaps you don’t mean it. Hank. But that’s how you 
make me teel.” 

“Now, Ruth,” he said "You know better. . .” He paused 
as he saw the coldness in her eyes. “What’s wrong, Ruth?” 

She did not answer. He smiled in confusion. 

“One of the reasons I fell in love with you,” she said, 
“was becau.se of the strong belief you had in people.’* 

Hank began to smile, bur.stoi)ped as he saw how serious 
she was. “You’re being very silly,” he said. 

“Am I? Do you deny you’ve lost your faith, your belief, 
your feelings, about people?” 

Hank sat back straight. “Are you serious?” he said. 

“Hank, 1 don’t know about you any more.” 

Fur ihd fir«t lime a iliisli came into his cheeks. “Stop 
talking like a child,” he said. 
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“Hank, you shy away from people. You don't want to 
talk to them. Sometimes I feel you resent them.” 

His tone was sarcastic as he said: “Why don’t you read 
all the experts on how to treat the rcturninfj soldier?” 

“Just a few minutes ago you said you couldn’t stand the 
questions people ask.” 

“Well, 1 can’t.” 

“Is it because they won’t understand?” 

“Well, they won’t.” 

“Is it necessary?” 

Hank did not answer. The twinge of ugly irritation was 
turning into anger because of the cross-examination. He 
decided not to say anything at ail. lint Rutli dug swiftly 
into his silence: “Is it necessary for people to understand 
what you went through before you’ll treat them like people? 
Or” — and her voice became heavily sarcastic — “do you also 
believe that America should have been bombed so that...” 

“Goddamnit, what the hell’s the matter with you?” 

Ruth’s eyes were sligtly red. As she. watched the anger 
begin to seep out of his face and eyes she also saw, with 
sinking heart, the sudden tightening around the corners of 
his lips and she lowered her head on her chest, her eyes 
on the letter in her lap. She hehrd Hank turn and then she 
heard him putting on his coat and waik to the umbrella rack 
in the hall for his cane. She did not look up, even when she 
beard the door slam. She sal for a long time with her eyes 
on the letter in her lap. Her eyes were red and b.cr lips were 
pulled slightly together. And after a while she put the letter 
lying jn her lap back in the envelope. 


Oratanum hadn’t changed much You walked down the 
Main Street of stores that lined both sides of the narrow 
street like houses of prostitution. There were no ugly gashes 
in the building structure. No rubble lay piled up in the 
streets. There was the atmosphere of living in the stores and 
buildings. Normal living, though somewhat accelerated and 



tedious as far as Hank was concerned. Many years ago he 
had worked in some of tlie stores as a saiesman or a stoc^ 
clerk/ and both jobs, or any job in a store, had always 
struck him as foul, boring work. 

Ho got as far as the Oratamim Library and began to 
feel tired. On the corner of the street, in front of the thorn 
bushes which surrounded the library, were three or four ce- 
ment benches with wooden seats and backs for people wait- 
ing for buses. An old woman sat on one bencli with some 
bundles in Iier hands. Hank went over to the first bench 
nearest tlie corner and sat down. He glanced around at the 
old, dark, brownstone, vinesmotfiercd“ library and thought 
about going in to see Miss Sarati Freedom. He wondered if 
she Iiad changed much. lie smiled, thinking about her.,., 
remembering the many hours he had spent in the library, 
the writing he had done there in the dead, stale quiet of the 
library silence. Ho remembered walking between the aisles'* 
of books and looking at the names of the writers, and taking 
the books in his hands, and glancing through the pages at 
the neatly typed words and feeling a strange kind of 
sadness at .seeing so many words and knowing and under- 
standing how much the writer must have felt in the writing, 
and then, sighing, he’d pul the books back on their shelves 
and stand back and gaze, a little forlornly, at the row upon 
row of books. . . . God, it was a feeling he hadn’t had in so 
very long. And now he thought it would be good just to have, 
that feeling once again, to go into the library and talk to 
Miss Sarah Freedom. 

He turned back to the street again, his gaze running up 
Tandem Street, wh'ch crossed Main. From where he sat 
he could just about see the editorial entrance of the Ora- 
tainim Daily. He would go up there first and then to the 
library. Right now he w'ould sit here and rest. 

He reached into his pockft for a cigarette, took one out 
and lit it. Over to his right, up the main street, he could see 
the marquee"’ of the Oratanum Theater. On the marquee, 
in large white letters, were the words: LONDON RAID." . 
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He turned his eyes to the street again. What* had hap- 
pened to Ruth? He had never expected such talk from her. He 
shook his head and sighed. Maybe he’d been a bit too rough. 
No. Maybe she needed it. What kind of nonsense was that? 
Did he believe America should have been bombed? That kind 
of talk from soldiers had always made him laugli. When sol- 
diers said it to him he used to tell them that maybe those 
bombs would fall on their own homos, their fathers, or 
mothers, or wives. And then tiiey used to say, well, don’t 
let it fall on anyone. Just out in the fields somewhere, 
to let people know what falling bombs sound like. He took 
a deep puff on the cigarette. That was all right from them, 
but not from Ruth. 

He watched the people walkingcalmly through tlie streets. 
He saw a young couple strolling toward the theater and he 
saw the boy look up at the marquee, then turn and say some- 
thing to the girl. Slie shook lier head, and they stopped a mo- 
ment, then the boy pulled her by the arm and they continu- 
ed toward the theater. 

He thought of Ruth. A cold sweat on his forehead. And 
Ruth, too. Now a sick and ugly flutter in the pit of his sto- 
mach and all of it beginning ty clear as a voice penetrated 
his mind and he opened his eyes and saw Cliarley Peterson, 
City Editor of the Oratanum' Daily. 

“Hank, for crying out loud! How arc you?" Charley 
said. 

Hank blinked. He sat up and squeezed his eyelids to- 
gether, then opened them again and said: “Hello, Charley.’’ 

Charley Peterson sat down beside him on the bench. 
“Boy,’’ he said, “you were deep in thought 'there. Hank. 
Had to call you three times before you came out of it.’’ 

Hank sighed. “I guess I was thinking,” he said. 

“I guess you were. How are you, Hank?” 

“Fine.” 

“It's good to see you.’’ 

Hank smiled. “I was going up to the office this after- 
noon. Thompson in?” 
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“Sure. He’ll be glad to sec you. Are you coming back?" 
“I don’t know yet.” 

“We can use you, Hank. Anytime you say.” 

“1 was just resting,” Hank said. “1 was going up to see 
Thompson after I rested.” 

“How’s the leg?” 

“O.K. You going to the office?” 

“Yes.” 

“I’ll come along.” 


The editorial office of the Oralamini' Daily was as dirty 
as it had ever been. Papers, tom and crumpled and unused 
sheets, were strewn all over the floor. There was much clat- 
tering of typewriters and moving around and phones ring- 
ing and the nnilTled sound froin the two teletype machines 
in the glass-enclosed room over in a corner. 

There were new faces he find never sden before. But 
everybody looked at him as tluaigh ho were not a stranger. 
Three or four people he knew came over and shook hands 
with him and were glad to see him back and how was 'he 
getting along? 

Charley said he'd be right back, and in a few minutes 
Ed Thompson came out of his office, big, heavy, wide face 
and briglit blue watery e\es, holding his hand out, grin- 
ning. 

“Goddamnit, Hank! How the hell are you?” 

Hank smiled. 

“Good to see you,” Ed Thompson said. 

Hank shook hands. 

Ed Thompson took him by the arm and directed him to 
the office he used wl.'ich was situated just off the main edi- 
torial room. Inside, Hank sat down in a soft chair the other 
side of Tliompson’s desk. 1'hompson shut the door. Suddenly, 
Hank began to feel a little uneasy. Ho wasn’t sure why. His 
legs were Still trembling slightly from before. But it wasn’t 
that. 
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Ed Thompson went around the desk and sat down in 
his chair. He placed his feet, crossed, up on the desk. He 
held out a pack of cigarettes, but ilank shook his head. 

“Cut down on smoking?” Ed Thomi>son said. 

“Some. I just threw one away.” 

Hank placed his cane across his lap and sat back. He 
still felt uneasy, but it wasn’t as strong now. Why sliould 
he feel, it at all? Thompson? That was silly. Thompson 
couldn’t make him do anything ho didn’t want to do. No. 
That wasn’t it at all. Maybe Thompsoti, but not the other 
thing. He kept his eyes on tb.e papers on Thompson’s desk. 

“How’s the leg. Hank?” 

Hank glanced up. Smiled. “Not bad. it's coming along.” 

“Good.” Ed Thomi)son sighed and placed his hands 
behind his head, leaving the burning cigarette dangling 
from his lips. And just then Hank knew that Ed Thomp- 
son would say: “I guess you want your old job back.” He 
was already shaking his head, but he did not realize it until 
he saw Ed Thompson’s face change into a look of surprise. 
Then he saw Thompson draw his feet slowly off the desk, 
settle them on the floor, and come forward in the chair with 
his body, both hands grasping the anus of the chair-firmly. 
Now Ed Thompson spoke in aA astonished, inquiring way: 
“NO?” 

Hank felt the silence that had swept into the room. Ail 
at once he understood why he had not rushed back here in 
the beginning. He realized now why he had wanted to think 
about it first. 

“I^didn’t come back here for my old job,” he said. 

Ed Thompson’s face was .'^ride. and open. -He stared at 
Hank across the desk. Then ho took a deep puff on his ciga- 
rette, took the cigarette out of his mouth, and .settled back 
in his chair. 

“We can put yon in,” he said. Me paused, and then a 
half-pleading, half-impatient lone came into his voice: “God- 
damnit. Hank, I was counting on you to handle 'all military 
news. Maybe even a column.”’^ 
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“I didn’t come back for my old job,” Flank said. 

Suddenly Ed Tliompson smiled. “Oh!” he said and 
laughed. “1 didn’t get you at first. Of course, I don’t mean 
old job. Now this column I’ve got. . 

But Hank was shaking his head again as he heard and 
saw Ed Thompson’s words fading away into the surprised 
look again. Thompson stopped talking. He stared at Hank 
for a long moment. “What goes?” he said. 

Hank was still shaking his head, very slowly now. And 
though his eyes were on the papers on Thompson’s desk, 
he did ni't see them. Instead, he saw himself sitting on the 
bench outside the library, seeing and feeling again the 
bombs falling on the streets of Oratanum. And then, with a 
sudden shock, lie recalled Ruth’s words and he realized that, 
subconsciously, for a long time he had been thinking about 
bombs falling on America, on American homes and Ameri- 
can people, so that they’d understand something about war. 
That thought drove into him so violently that he jerked his 
head up, his eyes widened and stared directly into Ed 
Thompson’s eyes. Thompson recoiled into his chair, then 
half rose, but Hank held his hand out and said: “Wait a 
minute, Ed. Wait a minute.” 

Ed Thompson settled slowly back into his chair. He came 
forward, however, and sat like a man ready to leap. 

“I’m sorry,” Hank said. “I just thought of something. 
Something just occurred to me.” 

“You all right, Hank?” 

“Yes, yes, I’m all right. I wish everybody would stop 
asking me how I feci. I feei all right. Look, Ed.” He.Ieaned 
over slightly: His eyes shifteiJ from Ed Thompson’s face to 
the window behind him. He gazed out over the roof of the 
printing plant to the buildings that ran along Main Street. 
“What 1 meant by not wanting my old job back again was 
this.” He spoke slowly, laboriously. It was as though he 
were trying to remember words and phrases he had memo- 
rized a loiig lime ago. “The old job wasn’t any good,” he 
said. “It didn’t prepare me for what had to be done. It didn’t, 
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hold up for me when I went into combat.” He paused and 
moved his glance back to Thompson’s face. “Do you under- 
stand?” 

Ed Thompson shook liis head. 

“No,” Hank said. “Now look. There was a lieutenant 
who came into our outfit just before we moved into combat.' 
That was bad to begin with. This guy used to spout off a 
lot about fighting for God and country, for right against 
wrong, for the home, the family, the good old days, the old 
corner drugstore. Listen, Ed,” Hank said, his cheeks red- 
dening. “The bastard used to carry those Nash-Kelvinator'''' 
magazine advertisements around with him. We’d always 
catch him reading those things. They were like his Bible. 
He talked big and talked a lot and made everybody in the 
outfit jittery because he was an eager boy, a stupid eager 
sonofabitcli, and it was his stupidity tliat caused our whole 
company to be almost wiped out.” Hank pau.sed and began 
to shake his head again, his eyes lowering to the papers 
on the desk. “He didn’t deserve to live. I’m glad they killed 
him. He was a murderer.” His voice seemed to fade away 
into the room, and once again he looked up into Ed Thomp- 
son’s face. “You don’t undorstagd, do you?” he said. And be- 
fore Ed Thompson could d(j or say anylliing: “No, you don’t. 
How can you?” He edged forward in his chair. He held the 
cane tightly in his hands. I understand what I’m saying, 
he thought. It’s so clear to me. I’ve got to make him under- 
stand, he thought. Suddenly, that seemed the most impor- 
tant thing he’d ever had to do. And, somehow, Ruth entered 
into the room and stood beside him. And behind Ed Thomp- 
son, floating into the room through the windbwpane, came 
some of the faces that grinned, some that were twisted, some 
that just looked. And then he said in a voice that seemed to 
ring in his ears: “Years ago on this paper, I wrote a story 
of a high-school football game.” His voice was certain now. 
“There was a Negro boy on one of those high-school teams. 
That day the kid stole the show.'* lie was easily the best 
player on either team. I wrote ray story around him. I pointed 
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out what "he had done, how fast he had been, how he had 
run rings around everybody. When I brought that story in 
here you said to me we don’t play up ‘niggers’ on this, pa- 
per. 

Hank paused and saw Thompson’s expression change 
slightly. He felt the sweat coming out all over his body. It 
wasn’t that he was afraid of what he was saying. It was, 
rather, that he was finally saying the words that had been 
lying inside liim for so very long. 

Ed Thompson was shaking liis head again, but not from 
any lack of understanding. Hank continued, quickly now: 
“And then, later, there was the airport strike. That you’ll 
also remember, Ed. Y(ju knew, and 1 knew, and everybody 
knew that the management was wrong. And yet that story 
was changed, too.’’ 

This time Ed Thompson came forward in his chair. “Hold 
on. Hank,’’ he said. “1 couldn’t help that. Rand was the one 
who changed it. Not me.’’ 

“1 know Rand changed it. But that was all the more 
reason wliy that story should have appeared the way it was 
written. The way things actually w'cre.’’ 

“Hank, you’re not talkirig sense.” 

Hank smiled for the first time since he had entered 
Thompson's office. “I’d e.xpect you to say that, Ed. Now 
look. I was as much to blame as you. I let you change the 
Negro story. yAnd I said notliing about the strike story. So 
it was my fault, too. But if there’s one thing I learned in 
this war it’s this-- I’m not talking that kind of sense any 
more. It was just that kind, of sense you’re talking" about 
that helped get us into a war. It’s just that kind of sense 
that’s wrapped up in the (dd job. In all the old jobs full of 
old ideas, and old stupid hatreds, and rotten old principles.” 
Hank settled back, and his eyes wore staring into Ed 
Thomp.son’s eyes. y\nd his voice lowered almost to a whis- 
per, yet it s^cemed to fill the room like a voice in a huge, emp- 
ty hall. “I didn’t have an easy time in this war. Neither did 
many others like me. But this war d'd something for me. 



For me this war was like a great l)ig physic It cleaned 
me out. And I intend to stay clean.” 

Ruth was no longer beside him. And the faces had float- 
ed out of the room. .And IZd 'I iiunipsou was smiling. Hank saw 
him smiling. And it was not a smile of humor. Yes, it was. 
Humor, but with something else, too. It was as though Ed 
Thompson had just witnessed an embarrassing incident 
and didn’t know whether to laugh or keep a straight face. 
That smile annoyed Hank. It seemed to him that Thompson 
was laughing, politely. And then he was certain as he heard 
Thompson say: “You’re taking this war mighty seriously, 
aren’t you?” 

There was an abrupt inomeiit of dead silence in the room. 

“What I mean,” Ed Thompson said hastily, “is that I — I 
can understand the way. . .” 

“Jesus!” 

“...you — I understand the way you feel. Hank. God- 
damnit. Hank, all that .stuff on racial equality— I agree with 
you. Sure. I admit I was wrong about the football th -thing. 
O.K., I. . .” he paused and could not seem to go on. 

Hatik sat forward in his chair and kept looking Ed 
Thompson in the eyes. Then Iip said: “I was fighting for 
something you’re not ready to. under.'^tand.” 

Ed Thompson did nut answer. Nor did he seem able to 
answer. He looked incapable even of thought. His expres- 
sion was blank and embarrassed, without humor now, and 
instead, the touch of fear had entered his eyes. And the way 
he sat, the look on his face, suddcidy reminded Hank of an 
Italiarrnewspapi rman, an editoj’, whom he had seen dragged 
through the streets of Naples after the Germans had 
been thrown out of the Italian port. The newspaperman had 
been a collaborator'^ and had, finally, come into the hands 
of the people. Thompson’s look was not the weakened, 
frightened look the Italian had, but it could turn into that. 
It could very easily turn into that. , 

I was fighting for something you’re not ready to under- 
.stand, Hank thought. What a stupid thing to say! It was 
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not a matter of his being ready to understand. Thompson 
understood. Hank saw that now. Thompson had made his 
decision. It* wasn’t hard and fast. It depended on how things 
were going. Thompson understood perfectly well. I was 
fighting for something. Jesus! 

“You’re not ready to understand,” Hank said. “What the 
hell am I talking about? You know what you want, Ed. You 
know Goddamned well what you want.” He stood up. There 
was no other sound in the room except the moving sound 
of his body rising and walking toward the door. When he 
reached the door, and just before he opened it, he turned 
around and said in a slow quiet voice. “It’s O.K. Everything 
is good, Ed. No'jd everything is good.” 

Hank opened the door and went out of the office, shut- 
ting the door softly behind him. 



LOYAL MISS KERCH 


Little Miss Ferch was filing letters — she had worked 
over the filing cabinets in this same government bureau for 
thirty years — when the messenger brought her the memo- 
randum. All it said was: 

“Marjjarct Ferch 

“Filing Department 

“See Mr. Riggs in Room 402 at 3 o'clock.’* 

“Who is Mr. Riggs?” iVlargarel asked of tall, angular 
Betty Gimple who worked beside her and who was a virtual 
newcomer in the government*, having been in the depart- 
ment for only thirteen years. 

Betty Gimple thought for a moment as she deftly went 
on with her filing “Isn’t he in charge of tiie Loyalty Com- 
mittee?”^ she said. ‘Whatever can he want?” 

Little Miss Ferch replied with a shrug of her shoulders 
and inserted a Massachusetts division letter into the Massa- 
chusetts division folder. A summons from the Loyalty Com- 
mittee might have worried some of the women in the de- 
partment but not Margaret Ferch. Tlie setting up of the 
Loyalty Committee system several months before had con- 
cerned Miss Ferch not at all. ‘She had come from Idaho to 
work jn the government as a young girl of twenty-three. She 
had seen administrations come and go, executive orders 



announce,d and later supplanted by new orders. Conserva- 
tive or liberal administrations were all the same to Miss 
Ferch: they made no chanfje in the procedure of filing letters. 
As for the Loyalty Order, tliat was all right with her — she 
was for loyalty, all right; it bothered her no more than an 
announcement of a new consul to Madagascar. When dur- 
ing the first weeks of Executive Order there was a wave 
of dismissals of men and women who had belonged to anti- 
fascist organizations or made contributions to them, little 
Miss Ferch had taken it in her stride.- After all, no one com- 
pelled anybody to work for the government and if the gov- 
ernment said you shouldn't belong to organizations and you 
wanted to anyway, then you should work somewhere else 
where they didn’t mind. It was as simple as that. 

So there was no reason to give Mr. Riggs another 
thought until three o’clock. Meanwhile there were other 
things to think about: the neuritis in her leg that had plagued 
her for the past year and the warm sunny thought that 
in eleven more months she would be eligible to retire on a 
pension and retiiiii to Idaho and stay off tier feet forever. 

At e-Kactly five minutes before three, Miss Ferch showed 
the memorandum to Mrs. Gearheart, her supervisor— she 
didn’t notice the startled Ivjok on Mrs. Gearheart’s plump 
face— and took the elevator down to the fourth floor. 

At the door of room -lOlL Miss Ferch patted her gray hair 
into place and entered. She held out the memorandum to 
the pretty, red-cheeked secretary — she’s practically a child, 
thought Miss Ferch — and was ushered into Mr. Riggs’ office. 


“Sit down. Miss Ferch,’’ said Mr. Riggs in a thoroughly 
executive voice, although the eyes that peered at her through 
rimless glasses were more jumpy than executive. 

Miss r-’erch sat down and thought how very comfortable 
indeed it v/as to be sitting in the middle of the after- 
noon. 
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Mr. Riggfs cleared his voice as if he were about to ad- 
dress a joint session of Congress. ’’Loyalty is a very impor- 
tant thing, Miss Perch,” he said. 

Little Miss Fcrcli nodded agrocnicnl -she had never giv- 
en the matter much thought before but after all loyalty was 
hts work just as filing was hers. 

Mr. Riggs lifted a card from his desk and looked at it. 
“Your own record is very good. Miss Perch,” he said. Miss 
Perch nodded again. 

But had she observed any hint of disloyalty among her 
co-workers, Mr. Riggs iiuiuired? Any remarks indicating 
that someone was not a hundred percent for our govern- 
ment? 

Miss Perch searched her memory. It was blank. 

"No,” she said. “There is nothing I can remember.” 

“Pm sure you'll keep your eyes, and cars open and let 
us hear if you notice anything. Thank you, Miss Perch, that 
will be all.” And he stared out the window at the building 
acroSss.tlie way where one Peter Oainor, head of the US 
Loyalty Committee of l/iat bureau, was chalking up an en- 
viable record of dismissals. 

Margaret returned to th.o filing room and resumed her 
work. Betty Giinplc, busy four tiling cabinets away, edged 
over to her. 

“Are you in trouble?” she asked. 

Margaret giggled. ‘Me? Oh, dear, no.” She promptly 
forgot all about Mr. Riggs until one afternoon two weeks 
later when she received another note to report to the chair- 
man of^the Loyalty Committee. With a start Margaret real- 
ized that she had kept neither eyes nor ears open since her 
last interview with Mr. Riggs On the way down in the ele- 
vator she tried to recall some scrap of overheard conversa- 
tion that, might be of vaUic to the Loyalty Committee. But 
she could recall nothing. 

“Good afternoon. Miss Perch,” said Mr. Riggs. “Any 
news for us?’" • 

Margaret said she was sorry but she didn’t have any. 



“Tha,t is too bad,” said Mr. Riggs in the pained votee* 
with whicli he imagined a President must reproach a special, 
envoy returning from an unsuccessful mission to Europe, 

Margaret tried to explain that she didn’t know many peo- 
ple — she didn’t get around much. 

But tlierc were twenty-five workers in her own depart- 
ment, Mr. Riggs reminded her, and she undoubtedly min-" 
gled with hundreds more every day in the cafeteria in the 
basement. 

Miss Perch felt her throat tighten — like the time Mrs. 
Gcarheart ha(i called her down after she had filed correspond- 
ence from Springfieki, III, in the folder for Springfield, 
Mass.® 

“A truly loyal employee,” went on Mr. Riggs, tapping 
his desk with a pencil, “does not merely refrain from disloy- 
al actions — he or she, as the case may be, also makes it 
difficult for others to be disloyal. Loyalty is not only passive 
— it is active as well,” he continued, wondering how the 
phrase would sound over a national hookup.* 

“I sec,” said Miss Perch and she regretted inwardly that 
Mr. Riggs had neglected to make things clear to her at the 
first interview. 

“On the other hand,” Mr. Riggs went on, “disloyalty is 
not only active — it can be passive too — as when an employee, 
although apparently completely loyal himself or herself, as 
the case may be, will be tolerant of the disloyalty of others 
through a false sense of camaraderie.” (An apt word, Mr, 
Riggs thought, but it would escape millions of radio listen? 
ers, especially west of the Mississippi — he would have to 
find a good. American equivalent.) 

It suddenly dawned on Miss Perch that she was in dan- 
ger-danger of being regarded as disloyal and of losing her 
pension. The breath seemed to leave her body. 

“i trust that you will be more attentive to what goes on 
around you between now and our next interview,” Mr. Riggs , 
said. ‘ 

Margaret nodded and fled upstairs to the filing room. 
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“Anything wrong?” Betty Gimple inquired when she no- 

■ ticed the drawn look on Margaret’s face with its cobweb of 
tiny wrinkles. Miss Perch didn’t reply. 

During the next few days she worked in an entirely new 
way for her. Her filing was done witli only Iialf her mind — 
the other half was concentrated on the doings of tlie other 
women in the office. Slie observed who si)oko to wliom and, 
careful not to make herself conspicuous, moved around to 
pick up fragments of conversation. At lunch in the cafeteria, 

■ she sat down at the most crowded table — even breaking her 
many years’ habit of trying to avoid the conq>any of men. 

. She studiously neglected to buy dessert with tlic rest of her 
meal in order to have an excuse to get on line'' ail over again 
and finish her lunch with a new group of enipb^yees at anoth- 
er table. 

But the conversations were always innocent enough — 
although whether deliberately so or not, Miss b'erch was 
never sure. The topics rarely ranged beyond the latest mov- 
ing picture, a sale® at a department store, the oppressive 
Washington heat and, among the men, the patlictic show- 
ing of the Washington Senator? — the ’''aseball team, that is. 

In her chintz-curtained bedroom in the brick boarding 
house on R. Street, Miss Perch tossed on her bed at night, 
examining the conversations of the day. In her mind, she 
went over a list cf all her accjuaintances to sec if any of 
them had ever dropped a hint of a double life. In one of these 
sessions with herself she thought of the angular Betty Gim- 
ple and of Betty’s inquiries immediately after her two meet- 
ings with Mr. Riggs. Was this simple friendliness? Was it 
artless curiosity? Or — Margaret stared into the darkness — 
was it possible that Betty Gimple had some special reason 
for wanting to know what happened in the office of the Lo- 
yalty Committee? 

The next day Margaret managed to sit beside Betty Gim- 
ple at the cafeteria. But nothing happened. Any day now 
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Mr. Riggs would be calling Miss Perch in again. She could 
not wait for things to take their normal course, shfe decided. 
She must attempt to draw out Betty Gimple — it was like 
laying a trap, she admitted to herself, but if Betty was in- 
nocent no harm wouid he done. 

At lunch the followiiifr day, Margaret suddenly said to 
Betty: “All you read about in the papers is Russia.” 

“Yes,” said Betty Gimple. 

Little Miss Perch neived herself for the decisive thrust. 
“1 wonder if Russia is as bad as she is painted,” she said. 

There ,was a pause while Betty Gimple put a piece of 
bre;ad in her mouth. Suddenly Betty pointed to a pretty 
woman carrying a tiay. 

“Isn’t that a cute'^ dress on Lottie W'liile?” she exclaimed. 

With a feeling of frustration, Margaret returned to the 
cream cheese and jelly sandwich. 

The next afternoon it was Betty Gimple’s turn to receive 
a memorandum asking her to appear at Mr. Riggs’ office. 

“Sit down. Miss Gimple,” said Mr. Riggs when Betty 
stood before him. Mr. Riggs looked at the building across 
the street where Pete Gainor had uncovered three disloyal 
workers the previous wTck^to Mr. Riggs’ one. “Loyalty is a 
very important tiling, Miss Gimple,” he went on. 

“Oh, very,” .'igreed .Miss Gimple. 

Mr. Riggs lifted a card from Ins desk and peered at it. 
“Your own record is very good. Miss Gimple,” he continued. 
But had she oh.served any hint of disloyally among her co- 
workers? Any remarks indicating that someone was not a 
hundred percent for our government? 

“Oh, no,” Betty replied.* Then she suddenly thought of 
the remark by Miss Fercii the day before at lunch. But was 
that the kind of thing that Mr. Riggs was interested in? 
And wouldn't it be like tolling tales? 

“Nothing at all?” Mr. Riggs pressed. And before she 
knew what she w'as saying. Miss Gimple asked: “If someone 
said she wondered if Russia was as bad as it’s painted in 
the papers, would that. . .” 
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Mr. Riggs leaned toward her, his brown eyes sparkling, 
his right ear twitching slightly with excitement. 

“Exactly, Miss Gimple, exactly,” he said. “Be so good 
as to give me the name of the person who — ” 

Miss Gimple bit her lip. Tears welled in her eyes. She 
hadn’t meant to get into anything like this. 

“Come, come, Miss Gimple,” Mr. Riggs went on, trying 
to fix his jumpy eyes on hers. “I am merely asking you for 
information which may be of extreme value to your govern- 

“It ^as Margaret Perch,” whispered Rctly. 

Mr. Riggs looked surprised. “Thank you very much, 
Miss Gimple,” he said. 

“But I’m sure s!ie didn’t meati anytlnug by it,” protest- 
ed Betty. 

“Thank you very much, Miss Gimple,” Mr. Riggs re- 
peated, and stood up like a Prtsident ending a press con- 
ference. 

Betty Gimple felt sick and ashamed as she went upstairs 
in the elevator. When she readied the filing room she avoid- 
ed Miss Perch’s eyes. 

An hour later Mr. Riggs was saying “Sit down, Miss 
Perch,” to a very friglilened Atiss Perch. This time Mr. 
Riggs was not alone; he was flanked by a siiort, .stout mid- 
dle-aged man on his left and by a thin elderly woman on 
his right. 

“We understand that you feel that our American pre.ss 
is not treating Russia fairly',” said Mr. Riggs in an over- 
kindly voice. 

The conversation with Betty Gimple in the. cafeteria 
flashed across Margaret’s mind as her fingernails dug into 
the flesh of her palms. “Oh, no!” she cried. “It was Betty 
Gimple who told you that!” 

“Names do not matter. Miss Perch,” said Mr. Riggs 
sweetly. “We are interested only in your views* on the sub- 
ject.” 
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Miss Ferch tried to explain that she had been attempt- 
ing to draw out Betty Gimple. “You asked me to find out 
what otiiers were saying and thinking,” she said. 

“To be sure,” said Mr. Riggs. “But we are also interested, 
naturally, in wliat you are saying and thinking.” Where- 
upon the members of the committee questioned Miss Ferch 
for three-quarters of an hour. 

“Thank you. Miss Ferch,” Mr. Riggs said as the ques- 
tioning endod. When Miss Ferch had left, the stout man said 
to Mr. Riggs: “Weil, what do you tliink, Walter?” 

Mr. Riggs cleared his throat. “It is hard to tell., 
really have been trying to draw out“ Miss Glmffte as she'' 
claims. On the otlier hand, tins may be just an alibi. It is 
also difficult to tell wlietlier lier nervous manner is the re- 
sult of guilt or innocent fear. In fact, there is no way we 
can be certain." 

The other members of the committee nodded. 

“The question, in my opinion,” went on Mr. Riggs, feel- 
ing very mucli like a chief justice of tiic United States Su- 
preme Court and looking out of the corner of his eye at Pete 
Gainor’s office across the street, “is not one of guilt or in- 
nocence, but whether in these times the government can af- 
ford to have in its employ a person of questionable views. 
In a case of this kind, it is my opinion that the government 
must receive the benefit of tlie doubt.”® 

The next day the people in the filing department 
wondered what had become of Miss Ferch. 



Mike Quin 


THE SACRED THING 

He entered the house shaking his head and smacking 
his tongue. liis round little eyes had a look of worried 
guilt. He hung his cap and his club and his uniform coat 
on the rack in the hall. From the kitchen came his wife’s 
voice: “Is it you, Mike?’’ 

Without troubling to answer, he entered the dining 
room unbuckling his revolver. His wife came in from the 
kitchen wiping her hands on a ^dish towel. She froze with 
alarm at his downcast eyes and shaking head. 

“What is it, Mike? Have you lost your job?’’ 

“No. Oh, a hell of a thing. I haven't got over it yet. A 
God damn hell of a thing. But how w'as I to know? How the 
devil was I to know?’’ He placed his revolver on the side- 
board and tumbled down into a cliair. His wife relaxed. He 
hadn’t iost his job. Nothing cls^ could be very tragic. Mike 
began gesturing with his hands. “I’m not a man who would 
do such a thing knowingly, God knows that. But what a 
hell of a thing to do!” 

He was an enormous man with the greater part of his 
bulk concentrated below the belt. His shoulders sloped away 
from his neck giving his stature the general outlines of an 
egg. His hands were large, flabby and shapeless. His nose 
turned up and his features were pudgy. His wife loved him 
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because lie was a policeman and brought home the news 
first hand. 

“Don’t sit there and takfe on like a fool. What is it you’ve 
done, Mike?” 

Mike shrugged sadiy. “I was goin’ through Lincoln 
Square stirrin’ up tlic bums.' You know — I do it every night. 
There was a bunch on the henclies near Third Street. I 
nudged ’em with my club and told ’em to move on.” Sudden 
memory roused Mike from his dejection. “One of ’em a little 
stoop-shouldered rat in a dirty old coal a Chinaman wouldn't 
wear, started givin’ me lip,’ tollin’ me about his rights and 
cussin’ under his breath.” Mike’s voice grew strong with 
anger. “I told Iiini a thing or two about his rights. Call me 
a hired flunkey,'’ will he, 1 showed him where he stood damn 
quick. I kicked his seat .so he. won’t sit down for a week. 
They moved on after that. I'll toll you,” 

“That’s right, Mike. Don’t take no nonsense from them. 
You’re the law and they got to respect you.” 

“A fine city this would be with the police takin’ their 
orders from bums!” 

“You’re right, Mike. But what happened?” 

Mike sagged instantly into dejection at this reminder. 
“Well, J circled around the whole park. Tlirce more of ’em 
was settin’ under Lincoln’s statue.” lie lifted his head and 
his voice rose again. ”1 didn’t .slop to argue with ’em this 
time. I’ll tell you. ‘See here, officer,’ says one of ’em, and 1 
gave him a poke, ‘Who the hell do you think you’re pushin’?’ 
he asked. I kicked him right in the scat of his pants. ‘I’ll 
show you who I’m pushin’,’ I told him, Tiicy moved ©ff after 
that all right. If it was me to say. I’d run ’em clear out of 
town, Mary. It’s gettin’ so there’s more bums than decent 
citizens, and God Know.s where they come from — I don’t.” 

Mike sagged once more into despair. “I was goin’ back 
toward Third Street again .when 1 sees one siltin’ on the 
bench up .ahead under a tree where it was real dark. I fig- 
ured it was one o’ those bums tryin’ to slip back again 
thinkin’ I wouldn’t see him. That’s what I thought, Mary, so 
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I walked up quick and give him one with my chib and kicked 
him.” 

“Well, what about it? What did he do^'* 

“That’s the terrible thing, Alary. lie didn’t do anything. 
He fell over on his face into the road. It was a dead man.” 

“Oh!” Mary pursed her lips and closed her eyes. 

“You understand, A\ary, 1 didn’t know. 1 had no way of 
.knowing. There he was on the bench, and all. I wouldn't 
have kicked the body of a man who was in God's own pres- 
eij^qe— who had been called to jiulgineiit by our Lord. You 
know that, Mary. But I didn’t know.” lie held his hands 
out to her as if for forgiveness. 

“No, Michael, you diiln'l mean it. It was only that you 
didn’t know.” 

“He was a Catholic too,” said Mike bitterly. “At the 
morgue they found medals* around his neck. Tliey say he 
starved to death.” 

Mary put one big freckled arm around his neck and look 
his great fist in her fat hand. Tears shone brightly in Iicr 
tiny, pale blue eyes, “God’s will is God's will,” she said 
gently, “and it’s not for us to uiiderstaiid his wisdom. But 
He knows and He forgive 



Mike Quin 


OSCAR WANTS TO KNOW 

Mr. J. Fungus Finklcbollom relaxed into his favorite 
overstuffed cliair, adjusted his pince-nez, and opened the 
evening paper. 

“Pai)a,” said little Oscar Finklcbottom, “What does op- 
portunity' mean?” 

“Go play with your electric train,” said J. Fungus. 
“Don’t bother me.” 

“Answer the child,” said Mrs. Finklcbottom. “You treat 
him as if he was an affliction instead of your son and heir.” 

“Why do you have to dfess him in that outfit?” asked 
J. Fungus. “It annoys me to Iciok at him.” 

Oscar was dressed in a little Lord Fauntleroy suit. He 
was unfortunately cross-eyed and wore large horned- 
rimmed glasses. 

“It distinguishes him from the other children in the neigh- 
borhood,” said Mrs. Finklcbottom. “You ought to be proud.” 

“Papa,” said Oscar, “whaJ is opportunity?” 

“Opportunity is a chance to make some money. Now go 
bounce your ball.” said J. Fungus. 

“Papa, how do you make money?” asked Oscar. 

“Answer him," said Mrs. I;inkIcbottom. “The child wants 
to learn.” 

“You make money by going into business,” said J. Fun- 
gus, still intent on his paper. 
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“Papa, can everybody go into business?” 

“Certainly everybody can go into business. 

“Suppose everybody went into business. Would they all 
be business men?” 

“Yes, son, if they all went into business llicy would all 
be business men.” 

“Then who would do the work, Papa?” 

“For the love of heaven, Amelia, tell this cliild to go play 
with his stuffed elephant. I’m trying to read Dewey’s speech.” 

“Answer him,” said Mrs. Finklebottom. “He wants to 
learn.” 

“Who would do the work. Papa?” repeated Oscar. 

“Everybody couldn’t go into business,” said J. Fungus. 
“It would be impossible.” 

“But you said they could,” insisted Oscar. 

“I said nothing of the kind,” said J. Fungus. 

“Yes‘, you did,” said Mrs. Finklebottom. “Answer the 
child.” 

“All right, tlien, they couldn’t ” 

“Why couldn’t they. Papa?” 

“Because they don’t have the money.” 

“If they had the money, could they?” 

“Certainly.” • 

“Then, if they all had the*money and they all went into 
business, would they all be business men?” 

“Yes, then they’d all be business men.” 

“And who would do the work, Papa?” 

“Amelia, if you don’t tell this child to ride his tricycle* 
I’ll drown him.” 

“Answer him. Fungus. Iltf is thirsting for knowledge.” 

“Who would do the work. Papa?” asked Oscar. 

“They couldn’t all be business men,” snapped J. Fungus. 

“Not even if they had the money?” asked Oscar. ^ 

“Not even if they had the money,” said J. Fungus. 
“Somebody’s got to do the work. Besides, there’s a limit to 
how many businesses could operate.” * 

“How many people could be businessmen, Papa?” 
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“Well,, one in a thousand, maybe. One in five hundred. 
Something like that. A small percentage. You see, son, you 
can’t be a businessman if you don’t have workers. So for 
every business man there has to be anywhere from ten to a 
hundred or a thousand workers.’’ 

“How many workers do you have. Papa?’’ 

“Well, we’re a big company, Oscar. We hire 10,000.’’ 

“Then most of llic people don’t have any opportunity, 
do they. Papa?” 

“What arc you talking about? In America every man has 
an equal opportunity.” 

“But Papa, if only a few men can ever be business men, 
wliat are tlie rest going to do?” 

“They can be l)iisine.ss men, too, if they show the initia- 
tive.” 

“But you said only a few of them could. Most of them 
have to be workers.” 

“That’s right. Now run along, son. Go read Jack and 
the Beanstalk.”' 

“Then most of the people are workers and will always be 
workers and couldn’t be business men even if they wanted 
to, could they, Papa?” 

“Certainly they could. N’o, come to think of it, they 
couldn’t. Where do you get these ideas, son?” 

“Then if most of the people arc workers and will always 
be. workers tiu'y won’t ever be able to make any money, will 
they?” 

“Well, if they got enough wages — if — Amelia, isn’t it 
time this child went to bcvi?” 

“If most of Ihc people afig workers and will always be 
workers the only way they can make any money is by getting 
higher wages. Isn't Ib’at true. Papa?” asked Oscar. 

“Amelia,” said J. I'ungus, “I refuse to believe — that is 
I don't like to say— but this isn’t a child. He’s a nightmare. 
If he’s my son, well—” 

“Answer his questions,” said Mrs. Finklebottom. ’’The 
child wants to learn, lie hungers for knowledge.” 



W illiam DeMille 


RUTHLESS 

Outside, the woods lay haskinfy in clear October sun- 
light; trees a riot, of color, air full of Autumn's tang and 
the sharp, exciting smell of moist, leaf-covered earth. 

Inside, a man smiled grimly as he turned from the bath- 
room cabinet, entered the expensively primitive livingroom 
of his mountain camp, and crossed to a closet set in the pine 
wall. It was his special closet, with a spring lock and in it 
he kept guns, ammunition, fishing-rods, tackle and liquor. 
Not even liis wife was allowed to have a key, for Judson 
Webb loved his personal possesstons and felt a sense of deep 
outrage it they were toiadied by any hand but his own. The 
closet door stood open; he had been packing his things away 
for the winter, and in a few minutes would be driving back 
to civilization. 

As he looked at the shelf on which the liquor stood his 
smile was not attractive. All the bottles were unopened ex- 
cept one quart of Bourbon whi*ch was placed invitingly in 
front, a whiskey glass by its side. This bottle was less than 
half full. As he took it from the shelf his wife spoke from 
the adjoining bedroom: 

“I’m all packed, Judson, Hasn't Alec come to run the 
water off and get the keys?” 

Alec lived about a mile down the road and actcM as care- 
taker for the city folks when they were away. 



“He’s down at the lake taking the boats out oi watef 
Said he’d be back in half an hour.” 

Marcia came into the room carrying her suitcase. S^e. 
paused in surprise as she saw the bottle in her husband’s 
hand. " 

“Judson!” she exclaimed, “you’re not taking a drink at 
ten o’clock in the morning?” 

“You wrong me, my dear,” he chuckled. “I’m not taking 
anything out of this bottle' I am merely putting a little kick 
into it.” 

His closed hand opened and he put upon the table two 
tiny white pellets as he started to uncork the whiskey. 
Her eyes narrowed as she watched him. She had learned to 
dread that tone of liis voice; the tone he used when he 
was planning to “put something over” in a business 
deal. 

“Whoever broke into my closet last Winter and stole my 
liquor will probably try it again once we are out of here;” 
he went on, “only this time he’ll wish he hadn’t.” 

She caught her breath at the cruel vindictiveness of his 
manner as one by one he dropped the tablets into the bottle 
and held it up to watch them dissolve. 

“What are they?” she 'asked, “something to make him 
sick?” 

“And how!” Me seemed fascinated as he saw the genial 
Bourbon changing into a lethal dose: “At least no one 
has found an antidote: once it’s down — it’s curtains.” He 
corked his bottled vengeance and set it back on the shelf 
alongside the little whiskey glass. 

“Everything nice and handy,” he remarked approvingly., 
“Now Mr. Thief, when you break in, drink hearty; I won’t 
begrudge you this one.” 

The woman’s face was pale. “Don’t do it, Judson,” she 
gasped. “It’s horrible— it’s murder.” 

“The law doesn’t call it murder if I shoot a thief wh© 
is entering my house by force,” he said harshly. “Also, the 
use of rat poison is quite legal. The only way any rat can 
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get into this closet,Js to break in. What happens, then is 
his affair, not mine.’’ 

“Don’t do it, Judsoii,’’ slie begged. “The law doesn’t 
punish burglary by death; what right have you — ’’ 

“When it comes to protecting my property I make my 
own laws.’’ His deep voice suggested a big dog growling at 
threatened loss of a bone. 

“But all they did was to steal a little liquor,’’ she pleaded. 
“Probably some boys of on a lark. They didn’t do any 
real damage.” 

“Tliat’s not the point,” he said “If a man holds mo up 
and robs me of five dollars it makes me just as sore as if 
he took a hundred. A thief’s a thief.” 

She made one last effort. “We won’t be here till next 
Spring. I can’t bear to think of that deathtrap waiting there 
all the time. Suppose sometliing happens to ns — and no one 
knows — ” 

He chuckled once more at her earnestness. “We’ll take 
a chance on that,” he said. “I’ve made my pile by taking 
chances. If I should drop dead, you can do as you please. 
The stuff will be yours.” 

It was useless to argue, she knew. He had always been 
ruthless in business and whenever anything crossed him. 
Things had to be done his way. -She turned toward the outer 
door with a sigh of defeat. “I’ll walk down the road and 
say goodbye at the farmhouse,” she said quietly “You can 
pick me up there.” She had made up her mind to tell Alec’s 
wife. Someone had to know. 

“Ok^iy, my dear,” he smiled genially, “and don’t worry 
about your poor, abused little burglar. No one is going to 
get hurt who hasn’t got it coming to Inm.” 

As she went down the path he started to close the closet 
door; then paused as he remembered his hunting boots dry- 
ing outside on the porch. They belonged in the closet, so 
leaving the door open he went to fetch them from the heavy, 
rustic table on which they stood, along with his* bag and 
top coat. 
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Alec, was coming up from the laka^lnd waved to hiitil 
from a distance. A chipmunk, hearing Judson’s heavy tread,, 
abandoned the acorn he was about to add to his store within 
the cabin wall and disappeared, like an electric bulb burn- 
ing out. Judson, reaching for his boots, stepped fairly upon 
the acorn, his foot slid from under him and his head struck 
the massive table as he fell. 

Several minutes later he began to regain his senses. 
Alec’s strong arm was supporting him as he lay on the porch 
and a kindly voice was saying: “Twarn’t much of a fall, 
Mr. Webb. You ain’t cut none; just knocked out for a minute. 
Here, take this; it’ll pull you together.” 

A small whiskey glass was pressed to his lips. Dazed 
and half-coiiscious, he drank. 



Rube Goldberg 


ART FOR HEART’S SAKE 

“Here, take your pineapple juice,” gently persuaded 
Koppel, the male nurse. 

“Nope!” grunted Collis P. Ellsworth. 

“But it’s good lor you, sir.” 

“Nope!” 

“It’s doctor’s orders.” 

“Nope!” 

Koppel heard the front door bell and was glad to leave 
the room. He found Doctor Caswell in the hall downstairs. 
“I can’t do a thing with him,” he told the doctor. “He won’t 
take'his pineapple juice. He doesn't want me to read to him. 
He hates the radio. Ho doesn’t like anything!’' 

Doctor Caswell received the information with his usual 
professional calm. He had done some constructive thinking 
since his last visit. This was no ordinary case. The old gentle- 
man was in pretty good shape for a man of seventy six. 
But h*e had to be kept from buying things. He had suf- 
fered his last heart attack after his disastrous purchase of 
that jerkwater' railroad out in Iowa. The one before that 
came from the excitement engendered by the disintegration 
of The Happy Package chain of grocery stores which he had 
acquired at a fabulous price. All of his purchases of recent 
years had to be liquidated at a great sacrifice’both to his 
health and his pocketbook. 
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Collis P. Ellsworth sat in a huge over-upholstered chair 
by the window. He looked around as Doctor Caswell in-^ 
quired, “Wcdl, how’s the young man today?” 

“Umph!” grunted the figure in the chair in a tone like a 
rasping cough with all the implications of a sneer. 

“I hear you haven't been obeying orders,” the doctor 
chided. 

“Who’s giving me orders al my time of life?” 

The doctor drew up a chair and sat down close to the old 
man. “I’ve got a proposition for you,” he said quietly. 

Old Ellsworth looked suspiciously over his spectacles. 
“What is it, more medicine, more automobile rides, more 
balderdash to keep me away from the office?” 

“flow’d you like to lake up art?” The doctor had his ste- 
thoscope ready in cas(' the abruptness of the suggestion 
proved too much for tlie patient’s heart. 

But the old gentleman’s answer was a vigorous “Rot!” 

“I don’t mean seriously,” said the doctor, relieved that 
disaster had been averted. “Just fool around with chalk and 
crayons. It’ll be fun.” 

“Bosh!” 

“All right.” The doctor stood up. “I just suggested it, 
that’s all.” 

Collis P. sucked his gums and his wrinkled chin bo'bbed 
up and down. “Wlierc’d you get this crazy idea, any- 
way?” 

“Well, it’s only a suggestion — ’' 

“But, Caswell, how do I stait playing with the chalk — 
that is, if I’m foolish enough to start?” 

“I’ve thought of that. loo. .1 can get a student from one 
of the art schools to come here once a week and show you. 
If vou don’t like it alter a little while you can throw' him 
out." 

Doctor ^ia.sweil went to his friend, Judson Livingston, 
head of the .Atlantic Art Institute, and explained the situa- 
tion. Livingston had just the young man — Frank Swain, eigh- 



teen years old and a promisinij stiidc’iil. He pceded the 
money. Ran an elevator- at night to pay tuition. How 
much would he get? hive dollars a visit. I'lne. 

Next afternoon young Swain was sliown into the big 
living room. Collis P. ElKsworth looked at liim apprais- 

ingly- 

“Sir, I’m not an artist .yet,” answered Ihr young man. 
“Dmph!’’ 

Swain arranged some paper and crayons on the table. 
“Let’s try and draw that vusd over there on the mantel- 
piece,” he suggested. 

‘Try 'it, Mi.ster Ellsworth, please.” 

“Umph!” The old man took a piece of crayon in a shaky 
hand and made a scrawl. He made another .scrawl and con- 
nected the two with a couple of crtuK' lines. ‘‘There it is, 
young man.” lie snapped with a grunt of satisfaction. “Such 
foolishness. Poppycock!” Erank Swain was patient. He 
needed the five dollars. “If you want to draw you will have 
to look at what you’re drawing, sir.” 

Old Ellsworth sciuiuted and looked. “By gum,‘ it’s kinda 
pretty. I never noticed it before.” 

Koppel came in with the pronouncement that his patient 
had done enough for the first* lesson. 

“Oh, it’s pineapple juice again,” Ellsworth mumbled. 
Swain left, 

When the art student came the following week there was 
a drawing on the table that had a slight resemblance to the 
vase. The wrinkles deepened at the corners of the old gentle- 
man’s eyes as he asked elfislily,’* “Well, what do you think 
of it?” 

“Not bad, sir,” answered Swain. “But it’s a bit lopsided.” 

“By gum,” Old Ellsworth chuckled, “I see. The halves 
don’t match.” He added a few lines with a palsied hand and 
colored the open spaces bhic like a child playing with a 
picture book. Then he looked towards the door. “Listen, 
young man,” he wdiispered, “I want to ask you something 
before old pineapple juice comes back ” 





“Yes, sir,” responded Swain respectively. 

“I was tliinking could you spare the time to come twice 
a week or perhaps three times?” 

“Sure, Mister Ellsworth.” 

“Good.^ Let’s make it Monday, Wednesday and Friday. 
Four o’clock.” 

Koppel entered and was flabbergasted when his patient 
took his pineapple juice without a whimper. 

As the weeks went by Swain’s visits grew more frequ- 
ent. He brought the old man a box of water colors and some 
tubes of oils. 

When Doctor Caswell called Ellsworth would talk about 
the graceful lines of the andirons.'* He would dwell on the 
rich variety of color in a howl of fruit. He proudly displayed 
the variegated smears of paint on his heavy silk dres- 
sing gown. He would not allow his valet to send it to the 
cleaner’s. Me wanted to show the doctor how hard he’d. been 
working. 

The treatment was working perfectly. No more trips 
downtown to become involved in purchases of enterprises of 
doubtful solvency. No more crazy commercial gyrations® to 
tax’ the strength of a lumbering old heart. Art was a comp- 
lete cure for acute financial deterioration. 

The doctor thought it safe' to allow Ellsworth to visit 
the Metropolitan, the Museum of Modern Art and other ex- 
hibits with Swain An entirely new world opened up its 
charming mysteries. The old man displayed an insatiable 
curiosity ;ibout the galleries and tiio painters who exhibited 
in them. How were the galleries run? Who selected' the 
canvases for the exhibitions? Aji idea was forming in his 
brain. 

When the late Spring sun began to cloak the fields and 
gardens with color Ellsworth executed a god-awful smudge 
which he called, “Trees Dressed in White.” Then he made a 
startling announceiii' nt. He was going to exhibit it in the 
Summer show at the Lathrop Gallery! 

For the Summer sh.ow at Lathrop Galiery was the biggest 
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art exhibit of the year in quality, if not in size. The Hfetime 
^dream of every mature artist in the United States was a 
Lathrop prize. Upon this distinguished group Ellsworth 
"rtras going to foist his “Trees Dressed in White,” which re- 
sembled a gob of salad dressing thrown violently up against 
the side of a house! 

“If the papers get hold of this, AAister Ellsworth will be- 
come a laughing-stock. We’ve got to sop* him,” groaned 
Koppel. 

“No,” admonished the doctor. “We can’t interfere with 
him now and take a chance of spoiling all the good work 
that we’ve accomplished.” 

To the utter astonishment of all three — and especially 
Swain — “Trees Dressed in White” was accepted for the Lath- 
rop show. Not only was Mister hdlsworth crazy, thought 
Koppel, but the Lathrop Gallery was crazy, loo. 

Fortunately, the painting was liiing in an inconspicuous 
place where it could not excite any noticeable comment. 
Young Swain sneaked into the gallery one afternoon and 
blushed to the top of his ears when he saw “Trees Dressed 
in White,” a loud, raucous splash on the wall. As two gig- 
gling students stopped before the strange anomaly Swain 
fled in terror. He could not berrr to liear what they had to 
say. 

During the course of the exhibition the old man kept on 
taking his lessons, seldom mentioning Ijis entry in the exhi- 
bit. He was unusually cheerful. Every time Swain entered 
the room he found Ellsworth chuckling. Maybe Koppel was 
right. The old man was crazy. But it seemed equally strange 
that the Lathrop committee should encourage his insanity 
by accepting his picture. 

Two days before the close of the exhibition a special mes- 
senger brought a long official-looking envelope to Mister 
Ellsworth while Swain, Koppel and the doctor were in the 
room. “Read it to me,” requested the old man. “My eyes are 
tired from painting.” 
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It .gives tlie Lathrop Gallery pleasure to announce 
that the First Landscape Prize of $1,000 has be^n 
awarded to Collis P. Fllsworth for his painting, “Trees 
Dressed in White.” 


Swain and Koppcl uttered a series of inarticulate gurgles. 
Doctor Caswell, exercising his professional selfcontrol with 
a supreme effoit, said “Congratulations, Mister Ellsworth. 
Fine, fine . . . See, see ... Of course, I didn’t expect such 
great news. But, but- well, now, you’ll have to admit that 
art is much more satisfying than business.” 

“Art’s nothing,” snapped the old man. “I bought the 
Lathrop Gallery last month.” 
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Stt‘f(ni lieym 


KNOW YOUR PLACE 

{Excerpt from the Novel “The Crusaders" } 

The Autobahn' leading tlirongli the lieari ci tlie indus- 
trial Ruhr area branched off, and the secondary roan, like a 
descending arrow, pointed to the citv of Kreiunien. Krein- 
men! the Pittsburgh of the Ruhr, t'le former d('niain (<f the 
Rintclens and now the domain oi I-arrish and W’iliougliby. 

Parrish didn’t live in the luxurious villa which Ids ranic 
might very well have afforded him He. stayed witli his 
headquarters troops in the barracks tliat once ban belong- 
ed to the Kremmen Dragoons. 

The Kremmen Dragoons had been a Tradilions-Repiiuenl. 
They and their tradition had been smaslied in !iie Caucasus, 
but the memory of their flags, their dium and fife corps, 
their showy parades, lingered on. 

“I want order! I want things to get started!” Tlio words, 
repeated again and again in the General s strident command 
voice, rang in Willoughby’s ears. Anil faster, Willougliby 
added to himself, and on a bigger scale flian anywhere else. 
He knew why — hadn't he helped to j'ut the bug in the Ge- 
neral’s ear? A war reputation wa« well and good, but back 
in the States they forgot easily. Parrish had his ncfv future 
to think of — politics: Senator, Governor, and more. 

And Willoughby had his own future to tliink of. 
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Every dny brought him face to face with this future. His 
job forced him into close touch with civilian life — even if it 
was the civilian life of a foreign, conquered country. In the 
sui)pliant businessmen, lawyers, officials, whose political 
and economic security depended so blatantly on his good 
graces, Willoughby saw a depressing preview of what he, 
him.self, might be in a year’s time, when he came back to 
the States. I le read tiie newspapers from the States, the let- 
ters from Coster, the senior partner of Coster, Bruille, Rea- 
gan and Willoughby, and realized with panic that he should 
b<' back in America, in the race for the big reconversion 
money, for ilie positions and jobs and clients that deter- 
mined a man’s postwar career. When his turn came to go 
back home, he would have to start in the race with a heart- 
breaking liandicap — unless he managed here, from Krem- 
men, or tlirougli Parrish, to create for himself an advantage 
that would guarantee him a solid jumping-off point on his 
return. Longingly, he thought of the Delacroix deal. If he 
had succeeded in tying up Prince Bercskin with the Amal- 
gamated Steel interests . . .! But that had been spoiled by 
Yates. 

Wi!loiighl)y brought to his job all his resources for petty 
politics, all his ability to compromise, all his charm. But it 
didn’t seem to bo enough. Supreme Headquarters deluged 
him with contradictory directives. They demanded de-Nazi- 
fieation and told him to fire the Nazi party members in his 
civilian German administration. They demanded a smooth- 
functioning Government which depended on the very men he 
was supposed to throw out. They demanded he get the Rin- 
telen Works going — Steel! they needed, Germany needs steel! 
—but didn’t tell Inm who was to own and to run the Works. 

And then he chose his fourth and final Mayor. 

Take a work horse from the plow' and harness it in front 
of a gig. It will feel puzzled, out of place, it won’t enjoy 
tile change, and it won't go any faster. 

That’s how Tr(jy felt after the novelty of liis assignment, 
as Public Safety Officer under Willoughby had worn off. 
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Sometimes he asked himself why Willoughby had picked 
him, of all pdbple. The answer was easy; he only needed to 
look at Loomis, whom Willoughby had requested from De- 
Witt and piaced in charge of Lconomics — Wirtsclial'i, tlic 
Germans called it. In the town of the giant steel mills, 
Loomis knew as inucli of Wirischujl as Troy knew of (lie 
police which he headed. 

If Troy had let it go at that, and puiled along his little 
gig quietiy, and, like Loomis, said Yes to Willoughby at 
the frequent conferences, he could have lived comfortably 
and happily. But it wasn’t Troy’s kind of happiness. Troy 
was conscientious. 

He came to Wiiloughby. “We’ve got to give them work! 
We’ve got to put them up somewhere, organize community 
houses, organize food.” To him it seemed so simple, logical. 
Why wasn’t it done? 

Willoughby grew cool. He pulled forward the fat under 
his jowls, and his small, worried eyes closed. “You stick 
to your job, Troy,” he said. 

Troy knew what was going through Willougiiby's mind; 
Troublemaker! Lost his own command, now he wants to 
screw up mine. 

Troy was trudging to anothcr'of W'lloughby’s conferen- 
ces. It was senseless, tiresome. 

Sarcastically, Willoughby said, “We can’t have local 
Government by SHAEF^ directive, we’ve got to liavo a 
Mayor. We’ve had three in as many weeks— a professor, a 
doctor, and a former newspaperman. Seems we had tough 
luck.” Willoughby continued darkly. “Each time we install 
one in office, some bright character from Counter-Intelli- 
gence comes around and tells us the guy’s been a Nazi. 
Well, this Mayor is going to stick! Even if he’s Hitler in 
disguise — I can handle him! Fellow I’ve chosen is Herr 
Lammlein, a Generaldlrektor or .Vice President of the Rin- 
telen Works. A businessman — and I know he wa§ never a 
member of the Nazi party. The prominent position that my 
man holds with Rintelen will give the people confidence in 
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their Government. And he speaks English. Personally, I 
like businessmen. They’re sober and enterprising and know 
how to organize. Of course, we’ll see how he works out Be- 
fore we make it a definite appointment.” 

Troy had no opinions on businessmen. He believed that 
Willoughby had chosen carefully before making the an- 
nouncemeni. 


4 ^ ^ 4 : 

The Widow Rintelen was a big woman. Everything about 
her was big — her protubeiant eyes, her cheeks, her chin, 
her flesh that was bloated and swollen. Only her hands and 
feet were small and ludicrous, and her voice which was also 
soft and mostly frightened, the result of the years during 
which .Maximilian von Rintelen had held undisputed 
sway over her life and the lives of most of the people of 
Kremmen. 

In a sense, Maximilian von Rintelen — the ennobling pre- 
fix u o I! had been given him by the late Kaiser — still ruled 
his home, through Ids spirit, which the Widow could feel, some- 
(ime.s almost i)hysieally, or (liroiigh his portrait that filled 
the wall panel at the top of the l.road, carpeted stairway of 
the main hall of the manor house. The portrait, done in the 
manner of i^embraiidt, showed him against a dark back- 
ground, his magnifueiil v. bite lx ard sweeping over his wide 
chest, his cios>'-set, greedy ey,-s peering into every corner 
of the house, his sensua! lips half-hidden by his mustache. 
An aura of light f.-om the tt'p corner of the canvas shot 
across his bald pate ami concentrated on his hands. They 
were long. gnarleJ, gr.isping, |)imishing hands. 

Where was the man to take his place? There was none. 
The time, for great iiicn had passed. 

Dohn, the son-in-law, who had married Pamela, was 
aw.ey in t'le w.-n. Su l./immlein had taken over: Lfimmlein, 
tlu' sliKc. .! Vice President of the Works, gray eyes, 

gray skill, gray hair, gray suits. He was good in his way; 
cultured, a comprondser. But he was not a great man, and 
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the Widow sensed that the empire Maximilian von Rintelen 
had left her would crumble under her hands. 

• With a sigh, the Widow let herself glide into the chair 
behind the big, modern, glass-topped desk. Pamela came 
down the stairs, the rug swallowing her steps. The Widow 
felt her daughter’s presence and jumped up with surprising 
quickness, as if she had been caught at some felony. 

“Sit there!” said Pamela, her low voice contemptuous. 
“There’s nothing to his chair. It’s just a chair.” 

“I’m nervous. You came upon me so suddenly.” 

“The chair! The desk! I wish it had all gone to pieces. 
This whole house! It depresses me. I want it redecorated. 
I suppose now that the stupid fighting is over we can get it 
done.” Pamela perched on the desk. Her hands left spots on 
the glass top and the Widow wiped them off. 

“Your father was a great man, a wonderful man, an 
empire builder!” 

“I never liked him. What’s left of him? What’s left of 
the empire?” 

The Widow tore open the middle drawer of the desk, 
pushing it hard against the blubber of her stomach. “How 
petty you are! How little you know!” She pulled out a map 
and threw It on the top of the desk “See for yourself! Parts 
of the Kremmen plant aro destroyed — but only [Jarts. The 
foundry could be back in o|)eration within a few weeks! 
Lammlein says so himself. And what al)out the other plants? 
Miilheim? Gelsenkirchen? Hardly touched! And the mines? 
You cannot destroy mines.” 

“So the Americans will take them. Lot them You’ll never 
get aM^ay from Maxie’s hands. -Why don’t you bury him and 
what he left?” 

The butler came in. He was a square-faced Hollander 
and he looked as thougl; he might burst out of his prede- 
cessor’s cutaway. 

“Gentleman to .see Frau Pafnela.” 

Pamela smiled at him and said, “I guess 1*11 have to 
dress ” 



Pettinyer ('iiteretl softly. He wore an ill-fitting, unpressed 
business ‘suit, and the cuffs of his shirt were frayed and 
dirl-rijntned. The bones in his sharp face seemed more 
proiioiiiiced, the skin over them tighter; or, perhaps, the shad- 
ows were deepened liecause he needed a shave: Yet, he 
managed to maintain an appearance. 

lie looked around, lie liked the place, it had quality. It 
was run down -hut wliat wasn’t, these days? 

“Frau von Riidejen'.'” 

She wanted to ask who lie was, but he didn’t give her 
the chance. 

“1 won’t teil yon my name, madaine. The less you know, 
the beltiT fur you. Where is your daughter, Pamela?” 

“What do \(ni want?’’ She was frightened. 

“I’m a friend of Major Dehn, your son-in-law.” 

From the stairs, Pamela asked, “What about him?” She 
came down slowly, imperceptibly pausing on each step. 
Pettingc-r lowered liis lids, as if she were too much for him 
to see. 

Ih'imela noticed the leaction. “Where is Major Dehn?" 

Pettinger placed his hat and overcoat on a chair. “I don’t 
know,” he said. “W'licn I saw him last, at the Rolands-Eck 
on the shoie of the Rhine, hp said to me : My friend, if ever 
you need anything, you must go to the Rintelen house, to 
Pamela. . . .’’ 

Pamela screwed up her mouth. “\nd why didn’t you stay 
with my husband?” 

Pettinger turned to face liotli women. “Major Dehn was 
perhaps my best friend. A little high-strung, but a fine man 
to work with, and a pleasure to command. I assure 'you it 
was a very difficull decision! But some must live on, and 
other.s iiimst .sacrifice tiiem.sclves.” 

“And who decides.” asked Pamela, with a vicious lilt, 
“who is to live and who i.s to be sacrificed?” 

“1 do!" saiil PcUiiigcr. * 

Tliat ctiishe.l tin- Widow’s incipient revolt against the 
inlnidci W h.ocver he w'as, he had spoken with the Master’s 
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■^ voice which, like Maximilian von Rintelen’S foierated no 

{position. 

He continued, “It is essential that I stay here.” 

The Widow shook off lier trance. “With what right — " 

“Madamel” Pettinger interrupted her gently. “I am a 
German officer. I have important work to do. Your estate, 
this house, are ideal for me." 

“I’m sorry!" the Widow said as authoritatively as her 
birdlike voice permitted. 

Pamela’s eyes showed more than a casual interest. “How 
long are you planning to stay, Herr. . . 

“Call me Erich.” 

“. . .Herr Erich?” 

“I don’t know. I realize what it means to you, so I’ll stay 
no longer — than — ’ His eyes opened wide and fastened on 
Pamela’s supple throat. “Than absolutely necessary.” 

The Widow pleaded, “A man like you will be tracked 
down. And then? Pamela and myself would be arrest- 
ed; the house would be taken from us, the house and the 
steel mills and the mines, the heritage my husband 
. left us ” 

“If you refuse,” he said slowly, “you might as well hand 
me over to the Americans, mad^ine." 

“But the house !’’ clamored the Widow, corncied. 

He smiled. “There isn’t a house in all Germany as safe 
as yours.” 

The Widow turned her bulk to Pettinger and looked him 
over, doubtfully. 

“A poor man’s house,” he explained with good humor, 
“or an* ordinary respectable house — they’re no good. They 
will be searched or looted or taken; their owners will be dis- 
possessed at the whim of any American. Not so with yours. 
The Americans respect the big things. The name of Rintelen 
is a big name. It is known in America. The big people over 
there knew him. The financial 'pages of their newspapers 
gave columns to him and his empire— such a man, his wi- 
dow* his house, will not be touched.” 

f* 
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It was something she hadn’t thought of. It did her good. 
She said', “Maximilian von Rintelen would have liked you as 
a guest, I’m sure. But he was a man who could face anyorfe. 
I hope this house is safe. It won't be, if they should find you 
here.’’ 

“Madame,” he said, “they can’t find me here, unless they 
happen to look here. But if I should be caught elsewhere — 
anywhere - you will surely lose the empire that Maximilian 
von Rinleltm I'uilt, including your house. It will be taken 
from you, sooner or later, unless our military defeat is tur- 
ned into a political victory. There are men to do that. They’re 
now in a desperate spot, these men. If you want to drive me 
away. . .!” lie shrugged. 

HansMeinrieh Liiinmlein, Mayor-to-be of Kremmen, drove 
up to the Rintelen estate in excellent spirits. He liked 
his sleek, dark limousine which Loomis permitted him to 
run with American-controlled gasoline. He liked the feeling 
of purpose and security which had returned to him much 
sooner than he had dared to hope. And Willoughby was his 
kind of man. despite their difference in appearance and cha- 
racter, despite the gulf between the conqueror and the con- 
quered. What they had in common transcended boundaries, 
language, tradition, iinifo.rms, and sentries with fixed 
bayonet. 

He greeted the Widow with the respect due the control- 
ling interest in the Rintelen Works, but with that touch of 
familiarity permi.ssible to the faithful admini.strator who 
knew the secrets of the books and the problems of the time. 
Pulling up his pearl-gray impeccable tic so that it fit snugly 
to his stiff, high collar, he announced, “The Americans are 
easier to get along with than I expected. It makes a differ- 
ence whether a person is bred in our Western civilization, 
or not. I've had a spirited exchange of ideas with Lieutenant 
Colonel Willoughby, the Chief Military Government Officer; 
and the result is most favofable, most favorable. Madame, 

I want yort to be the first, as it should be, to hear the good 
news.” 
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,^“Ach!” said the Widow. “What good news can there be 
these days? We’ve lost the war. One feels it in everything.” 

“I’ll get you the best servants, Frau von Kintelen. I am 
going to be the American-appointed, Aniciican-baokcd May- 
or of Kremmen!” 

The Widow sat bolt ujjriglit. 

Lammlein allowed himself a smile. “Think w'liat this 
means, Madame!” 

The Widow could imagine very well what it meant. She 
saw the bombed-out parts of her hushand’s creation rise 
from the ashes, rebuilt by the labor that Lammlein now 
could command. She saw the furnaces going, fired by coke 
that Lammlein now could requisition. . . 

Lammlein, his gray face exprcssionlcs.s, observed the 
Widow’s swaying emotions. “.Naturally, we can’t expect 
something for nothing,” he said. 

He waited to let the importance of this bit sink in. Her 
face fell, her mouth snapped tight, her eyes became hostile 
and said plainly that she wasn’t going to give up anything 
for the aggrandizement and gain of I.ammlein. 

“Don’t forget,” he warned, “without the Americans’ sup- 
port, you own nothing but a questionable tide to some half- 
destroyed properties. The Colonel has consented to come here 
this afternoon for a private little conference just the 
three of us and Frau Pamela.” 

He studied the Widow'. She looked more than ever like 
a tub, and her black dress, clo.sed tightly around her triple 
chin, made her grotesque. 

“You may want to change vour gown, madame,” he sug- 
gested. “I’ve taken the liberty of bringing your jewelry from 
the safe in the air-raid shelter. We want to make an impres- 
sion.” 

The safe, a secret known only to the Widow, the dead 
Maximilian, and Lammlein, stood deep in the, reinforced 
shelter underneath the destroyed office building of the Rin- 
telen Works, in which her husband had found his death. If 



only he had gone there in time! The shelter had stood tip 
under the tumbling of everything on top of it. 

She sighed. She took the shiny metal box from LSmm- 
lein, and, holding it carefuly in her small, fat hands, waddled 
to her husband’s desk and put it down gently. She opened 
the box. The jewels Maximilian had given her glittered 
against their pale blue velvet cushion. A fortune! 

“I think you should wear thorn,” said Lammlein. 

Then he noticed Pamela and the man coming down the 
stairway. Lfirnmlein placed himself in front of the jewels. 

The Widow snapped close the lid of the box. 

“Herr Erich,” said Pamela, “meet Herr Lammlein.” 

The two men sniffed at one another. The stranger’s face 
was familiar to Lammlein, though he couldn’t place it. 

“Lammlein,” Pettinger repeated thoughtfully, “Lamm- 
lein... You never joined the parly, did you?” 

“No, I didn’t.” Lammlein’s gray face became a tinge 
grayer. “Herr von Rintelen didn’t wish — ” 

“I remember!” said Pettinger. “There was quite a corres- 
pondence on the matter, until the old man up there" — he 
pointed vaguely at the portrait — “took a hand.” 

He saw the glint of recognition come into Lammlein’s 
eyes. 

“This is insane!” Liimmlcin broke out. “What are you 
doing here?” 

“Frau Pamela and 1 have agreed that, for the time be- 
ing, I shall take the place of Major Dehn, who’s unaccount- 
ed for. I’m wearing his suit, you see! Same size, same every- 
thing.” He patted Pamela’s hand. 

Lammlein flushed with worry and outrage. “There are 
people in this city who remember Major Dehn!” he spluttered. 

“I won't leave the grounds,” Pettinger assured him. “You 
caii sec I’m not quite myself; I need rest. I will count on 
you to be one of my — let us §ay: go-betweens?” 

“I will (;lo nothing of the sort!” 

Pettinger was part of the Germany that had been a source 
of pride and profits to Lammlein. Lammlein would ke^ 



his mouth shut. But that Germany was gone; and he was 
hot going to get himself involved in any underground 
affairs. 

Lammlein found his bearings. “You will leave immedia- 
tely! I’m going to be the Mayor of Kremmen! Germany’s 
future lies in co-operating with the Americans!” 

"Who tells you that I want to do anything but co-operate 
with the Americans?” Pettinger said angrily. “I want to 
talk to you — alone!” 

“Not now — we haven’t time. . . .” Lammlein blinked ner- 
vously. "Herr ObersUeutnani Willoughby — the Military 
Governor — he’s coming here. Due any moment—” 

“That’s wonderful!” said Pettinger. “That’.s why 1 must 
talk to you, now!” Holding Liimmlein’s arm tightly, he prod- 
ded the Mayor-to-be into the library. 

Once inside the room, and the door closed, Pettinger re- 
laxed his grip. “Sit down!” he ordered. 

But Lammlein didn’t sit down. “The war’s been lost, 
Herr" ObcrsturmbannfiihrerV' he pleaded. “AH you can do 
here is spoil what I am trying to build!” 

Pettinger pushed him into a chair. “If you want to be 
the Americans’ Mayor — go ahead! Fils in perfectly with 
what I have in mind ” 

In short words, he outlined his strategy for a German 
come-back. He watched L-immlein’s face and noted 
the changes that came over it, as anxiety gave way to 
consideration, and finally unqualified acceptance of the 
idea. 

“Play along with them!” Pettinger concluded. “Preserve 
for us what can be maintained'. Because, beaten and defeat- 
ed, we still hold the balance of power. But we must know 
where we’re going! We must have a perspective! We must 
have a leadership, an organization that works through all 
channels — through business, schools, the Church, through 
demobilized officers and returned prisoners of w,ar. Slowly, 
patiently — until Der Tag when we’ll spring forward, full- 
grown, and dictate our terms!” 



When. Willoughby arrived at the manor house, the stage 
was set for him. In the center of the main hall, on a high- 
backed throndikc chair, sat the Widow, resplendent in her 
jewels. Her long gown covered her bulk to the ankles so 
tlial only her small feet in their elegant pumps were visi- 
ble. To her right, half-buried between blankets and pillows, 
reclined Pettinger in the largest, most comfortable chair in 
the hall. 

“If Tm to be Major Dehn,“ Pettinger had said as they 
worked out the details for Willoughby’s visit, “I’m going to 
be right with you. I’m not going to cacher^ myself away and 
run the risk of being suddenly found or reported by the ser- 
vants. The best way of being unobtrusive is to be right where 
everybody can see me.” 

Willoughby was sitting vis-a-vis the Widow. He saw a 
certain pathos in the (k voted little family. The Old World 
splendor gave him a feeling of inferiority mixed with con- 
descension. Once he got through here, maybe he’d be able to 
buy the whole manor house, ship it across, and set it up in 
the suburbs. 

Willoughby took his time to warm up; with palpable dis- 
interest ho incjuired after ,the huge woman’s health, and 
where had Major Dehn served? And where had he been 
stricken witli illness? 

Pettinger named a Russian village in the vicinity of 
vStalingrad that he knew so well. 

Willoughby frowned. “Vory unwise of you to lose your- 
self in the unlimited space of Russia. Biting off more than 
you could chew, luiderestimating the enemy. But these were 
always German traits ” 

Pettinger agreed. But he added, “You see it too me- 
chanically, Colonel. One night, wc beat back a Russian at- 
tack. It was thirty or forty below zero. They remained mowed 
down in front of our positions. We figured what wasn’t 
killed would freeze to death in half an hour. Four hours 
later, just before dawn, these same men rose from the frozen 
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ground and attacked. And beat us. I don’t know wl\at makes 
them fight that way. But 1 know wc were your protection 
against the East!” 

Lammlein, who didn’t like the political slant of the con- 
versation, whispered something to the Widow. The Widow 
slowly reached for a bell and rang. A maid entered, carry- 
ing tea things. 

“How long since you’re out of the German Army, Major 
Dehn?” asked Willoughby. 

“A year and a half,” said Pettinger. “i wish w'c had quit 
then. . 

“Not reallyl” said Willoughby. “The Rintelens must have 
made a neat pile — the bigger the longer the war lasted.” 

Lammlein came to the rescue. “Taxes!” he said. “Na/,i 
regimentation!^ And look at the destruction. What do wc 
have now?” 

The tea was poured into Meissen cups. 

Willoughby was still interested in Pettinger. “Before the 
war. what was your position in the Rintelen Works?” 

Again, Lammlein wanted to jump into the breach. But 
Pettinger anticipated him. 

“Oh, well — formally, 1 believe 1 was on the board ol 
directors. I was interested in the fine arts, paintings, sculp- 
ture. I traveled — Italy, England, France. You sec, Colonel” 
— his voice became soft —“Pamela’s and mine was a marri- 
age of love.” He took her hand and fondled it. “Herr von 
Rintelen, God bless him, always tried to make a business- 
man of me.” He shook his head, smiled, “1 used to feel; What 
good is all that money if you use it just to make more?” 

The tea made Willoughby ?peak out bluntly. 

“I’m going to make your man, Lammlein, Mayor of this 
town. That ought to show you that we don’t take advantage 
of our position.” 

“More tea?” said the Widow. 

“No, thanks.” 

“A cookie?” 

Willoughby tried one. It tasted like straw. 



“What's in that?” 

The Widow said, “We have little to eat.” And as she Wt 
Willoughby’s eyes appraise her heft, she blushed, “I’m a sick 
woman!” 

“Sorry," said Willoughby. 

“Ach,” said the Widow, “you have pinned us to the 
ground. How will wc ever raise ourselves?” 

Willoughby stretched himself. “Mr. Lammlein, have you 
explained to the family the difficulty of the Rintelens’ posi- 
tion?” 

“I think Frau von Rintelcn knows — in general terms. . .” 

“Well, let me make it specific,” said Willoughby, strok- 
ing forward the flesh under his jowls. “It was a total war. 
There are people on our side who consider the role that the 
Rintelens played in the same light as — well — as the activit- 
ies of Himmler, or Streicher ” 

The bracelets on the Widow’s colossal arms began to- 
tinkle. “But this is impossible!” she twittered. “We never 
mixed in politics. What was my husband to do? Refuse the 
Government’s orders? Have his properties confiscated by 
Goering? Have himself locked up in a concentration camp?” 

Pettinger said, “Papa was always so correct!” 

“I understand,” said Willoughby. “Herr von Rintelen 
tried to hold on to what he owned — that’s why you’re now 
in danger of losing it. How many of our men) would you 
guess, were killed by Rintelen products?” 

“You don’t condemn a German soldier for having shot 
at you!” Lammlein said, “He was ordered to do it!” 

“But we keep him behind .barbed wire,” Willoughby coun- 
tered dryly. 

Pettinger was quite calm; he saw no threat whatever to 
his asylum. If there were Americans with that kind of 
grudge against German industry, they weren’t in power — 
otherwise, the Rintelen Works would have been taken over 
by them the day their troops took Kremmen. • , 

“If you have come to take me away,” the Widow said 
heroically, “I am read; 



Willoughby listened to her warbling. He had the feeling 
^that it wasn’t she talking at all, that a music box was hid- 
den somewhere in that stomach. 

“I said I understood your position. I said I’m not 
prejudiced. I’m going to make Lammlein the Mayor of Krem- 
men, provided we can come to an understanding. If we can’t, 
you may lose everything, even this house.” 

Lammlein said, “We have been beaten. We will do any- 
thing — within reason.” 

“That’s the spirit!” said Willoughby. “Madame?” 

“Anything within reason.” 

Willoughby was satisfied. “The Rintelen Works are 
owned entirely by the family?” 

“Yes,” said the Widow, proudly. 

“That’s bad,” said Willoughby. 

Both Pettinger and Lammlein were tense. The men knew 
that Willoughby was finally coming to the point. Pamela 
hated him. Her hand gripped Pettinger's, and he answered 
her pressure. 

“Don’t you see,” said Willoughby, "any German plant, 
today, is a highly uncertain property. We may consider it as 
war potential and destroy it— we may use it for repara- 
tions What you need is somebody outside Germany who 

has some interest!” 

“Delacroix!” cried Lammlein. 

Willoughby controlled a slight jump. He had been trying 
to think of an angle for bringing in Amalgamated’ decently; 
but this was much better. He was cool when he asked, “What 
about Delacroix?” 

Limmlein’s eagerness had changed back to dejection. 
“Old history, unfortunately, as business deals go. As soon 
as our armies took Paris, Herr von Rintelen went there and 
saw Prince Bereskin — you know who he is?” 

“I’ve heard of him.” smiled Willoughby. 

Pettinger fidgeted under his blankets. , 

'“And the Prince accepted what Herr von Rintelen offered 
him,” said Lammlein. 



“Blackmail,” said Willoughby. 

Liimmlein turned and regarded the dead man’s portrait. 
“Persuasion — shall we call it persuasion?” 

“Blackmail!” insisted Willoughby. 

“Herr von Rintelen bought back the 20 per cent of his 
stock which were owned by Delacroix.” 

“The sale is legally not valid. Won’t stand up before 
any court. I'm say mg that as an American and as a 
lawyer.” 

“We have the papers!” said Laminlein. 

“Papers!” scorned Willoughby. “Signed with a bayonet 
at your ribs!” 

“Herr von Rintelen used no such crude methods.” 

“Mr. Lfiinmlein! It is for everybody’s benefit to say that 
he did.” 

Pcttinger’.s chosi was giving trouble again. “Why not?” 
he said between coughs. “Let’s say he did.” 

Willoughby sighed. “You Germans lack insight. I always 
thought so. You have to be pushed to see matters realistical- 
ly.” 

Lammlein nodded. The Widow was getting away cheaply, 
at that. If the 20 per cent of Rintelen shares were returned 
to Delacroix, the Widow would keep the remaining 80 at the 
price of 20. Quite a bargain, considering that the 20 per 
cent really had cost old Maximilian nothing since he had 
paid the Prince in Nazi-manipulated francs, just fancy 
paper. 

“Tea?’’ said the Widow. 

“Thanks,” said Willoughby. He was having a vision. He 
saw himself presenting Dela’froix’s defunct interest in the 
Rintelen Works to Prince Bereskin. In return, Bereskin was 
tying iij) with Amalgamated Steel. Amalgamated, Delacroix, 
Rintelen — one combine, with a world to be rebuilt, rebuilt 
in steel! And it was he, Willoughby, who handed the whole 
kit and caboodle" to CBR & \V. After that, perhaps, it would 
be W & CBR,’ and the least he would get, on the side, was a 
seat on the Board of Directors of Amalgamated; neither Old 
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Man Coster nor the steel people were pikers, ygu had to 
say that for them. 

He rose. “It was a pleasant afternoon, Herr Biirgcr- 
melster.’' 

“Thank you, sir,” beamed Lammlein and grasped Wil- 
loughby’s hand. 

* 4 : 

Kellermann’s first instinct was lo run. 

Herr Bendel, Director of the Welfare Office in Kremmen’s 
city hall, had not exaggerated when he called the place the 
“Lower Depths.” It had once served as barracks for foreign 
workers shanghaied® to slave in the Rintclen Works. The 
foreigners had been evacuated by the Americans and were 
housed in something slightly better, the new DP Camps.’ 
The barbed-wire fence around the Lower Depths was still 
there; and the building itself, its top floor laid bare by incen- 
diary bombs, was even more crowded now that it had be- 
come the Home for the Political Victims of National Social- 
ism than it had been when the slave workers were quartered 
in it. 

He thought how right the. Professor had been. "Status 
quo anteV'^'‘ Seckendorff had guffawed. “Under the Nazis, 
we were the lowest thing in the country. That somebody has 
stepped on top of the Nazis doesn’t mean we have come up!” 
And the professor had sugges'tcd the Welfare Office. 

A newcomer, a girl, pretty even in her rags, came into 
the room. “Is there an empty bunk?” 

“How long v/erc you in?” Kellcrmann asked the girl. He 
didn’t have to elaborate the m. The in meant only one thing. 

“Two and a half years,” she said. “First jail, then Buch- 
enwald.” 

He gave her a sympathetic glance. 

“What did they get you for?” he asked. 

“What for...!” she said. ‘’They didn’t like , my face, I 
suppose.” 

“I’m sorry.” 



“I hate to be questioned. I’ve been questioned too mucli 
in my life, and it never was fun.” 

She was wiggling her toes. Her feet were well built, arHjl ’, 
she had good legs and pretty knees and supple thighs — her 
way of sitting gave him ample opportunity to take it all in. 

“My name’s Marianne.” 

“I’m Rudolf Kellermann. I was in Paula Camp. I made 
a friend there — an old man. We escaped from there together. 
And he's not very practical — an old professor. He was fa- 
mous, though, in his time. Professor Seckendorff of the Uni- 
versity of Munich.” 

“I know who he is,” she said quickly. 

Kellermann felt her tenseness. “How do you know?” 

She reached into her bosom and took out a soiled clip- 
ping. “From the new paper the Americans are publish- 
ing. . . . 

Kellermann read it eagerly, and with mixed emotions. It ^ 
was a letter to the editor, signed by one Dr. Friedrich Gross 
of the Kremmen Emergency Hospital, who wrote that he 
once had studied Latin under Seckendorff. It might interest 
the editor and the public in general . . ., it stated, and gave 
in detail and mannered style the history of the Professor and 
his two children up to the time he collapsed in Herr Bendel’s 
office and was carted off to the Hospital, where he was being 
treated by the undersigned. The letter closed with the state- 
ment that men like Professor Seckendorff represented the 
best in Germany, the true Germany of the poets and philo- 
sophers 

Stirred as always when he was reminded of the Profes- 
sor’s story, Kellermann returned the clipping. 

“Why did you save that clipping?” 

She was so immersed in her thoughts, and in the plan 
which was swirling through her mind, that Kellermann had 
to repeat liis question. 

“Well— why? You can trust me!” 

“Very simple,” sJje said finally. “My name’s Seckendorff, 
too,” 
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She looked at his face. It mirrored surprise, pleasure — 
then doubt. In all the time he had been with the Professor, 
.as. often as the old man had spoken of his children, the exist- 
ence of a Marianne Seckendorff had never been mentioned. 

She pulled out another slip, Bendel’s chit assigning her 
a place in the Lower Depths. There was her name, black on 
white, countersigned by the Welfare Director: Marianne 
Seckendorff. 

“Any relation of the Professor’s?” 

Her answer came immediately, glibly. ‘T’m his niece 

Poor Hans and Clara. That’s when 1 was arrested, in Mun- 
ich, in front of the University. They tried to make me talk. 
They tried to make me admit tlial I’d helped to iiand out the 
leaflets. But I kept quiet. It was terrible. They beat me. ... I 
didn’t confess anything!” she said proudly and faced him, 
her eyes crossing slightly. 

, And she hadn’t confessed. The Secret State Police, ques- 
tioning the little pickpocket, had touched only cursorily on 
the name similarity between her and the two student lead- 
ers. The arrest of all three, during the same week, in the 
same neighborhood of the same city, was charged to coinci- 
dence. The Gestapo had been satisfied with the fact that Ma- 
rianne was the daughter of a Heidelberg tinsmith; her trial 
had been short and correct, and had ended with her com- 
mitment to jail. 

“It seems to run in your family,” said Kellerniann, pay- 
ing her as much of a compliment as he ever did. llis na- 
tural caution was abating. He was beginning to transfer 
some of his feelings for the Professor onto her. “You deserve 
better than this,” he said gruffly, “We must get out of 
there— you, me, all of us.” 

She agreed, certainly. A few hours in the Lower Depth's 
had been enough. This was no place for her. 

“You and I,” she advanced cgrefully, "we could make it. 
From the little I’ve seen of Kremmen, there’s enough around 
for two people who’re smart and determined not to gelt 
lost. . . 
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... He explained his scheme. A great big health resort 
with large windows and light and sun porches; food and 
nursing care for the victims of the camps and jails; work- 
shops to train them in new and useful jobs; courses in the 
processes of democracy and administration. . . 

It wasn’t imagination the girl lacked. She said. “I want 
tliat. I want that very much. And I’m going to get it. And 
I’ll have it long before you ever do, but not by waiting for 
the scum in here to pul! themselves together. I’m young and 
I’ve got all it takes. You're a dreamer, Rudolf Kellermann. 
Why don’t you gel wise. . .?” 

Kellermann winced. The Low'er Depths crashed back on 
him. He saw her leave, lie didn’t even feel sorry. 

To Yates, it was Paula Camp without the SS; it was 
the Verdun DP C.amp without the open sky above the bar- 
racks. 

Yates and Karen walked fast, without looking back; they 
didn’t talk; there was nothing to say; he gripped Karen’s 
elbow and drove Ikt along. Eventually, they found Keller- 
mann, silting on his hunk where Marianne had left him. 
Yates chased evf'ryoiie else out of the room; the inmates 
obeyed grudgingly, like whipped mongrels. 

“You don’t remember me?” Yates said. “We met in Neu- 
stadt. I'm glad you gtd through that all right. What are you 
doing now.^” 

Kollormann had got up and was standing listlessly. 

“So vi'u’ve c(»me to Kremmen,” Y'ates went on, just to 
say something. He felt Kellermann’s unspoken questions: 
What do you want here? Going slumming? Seeing how low 
people can sink? Checking up on what you haven’t done? 

The .suroness left Yales. “1 don't know,” he said deep 
from his chest. “Everything’s cock-eyed! And you, why 
liaven’t vou come to us? We’re trying to find Germans we 
can trust!” 

“The w'ay I look?" a.sked Kellermann. 

'I'hey wiuild have thrown him out, Yates knew it. The 
remnant of a man, shaggy hair, stubbled beard, inflamed 
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eyes, shoes in tatters, the striped pajamas from Paula shred- 
ded and mended and torn again. 

“Didn’t anyone issue you clothing? Shoes?” 

“No. But what docs she want?” By a slight motion of 
his head he pointed at Karon. 

Yates gave Kellcrmann a light. “Miss Wallace is from 
an American newspaper. She wants to find out what hap- 
pened to you fellows. A story.” 

Kellermann studied her. “A story? There is no story. 
Nothing has changed here in Krenimen.” 

“Maybe the story is that nothing has changed.” Yates 
became conscious that in his split-second aijswer he had 
stated the whole case. 

Kellermann laughed softly. “I came to the Welfare office. 
The same official sat there who refused us dole under the 
Republic, who denounced us to the Nazis under Hiller. Now 
he’s sending us to live in the Lower Depths.” 

“Don’t you think we’d clean him out if it were brought 
to our attention?” 

“Herr Bendel is there on Mayor Lammlein’s authority. 
All important officials are.” 

“Clive us some credit, Herr Kellermann. I can try to un- 
derstand.” 

“You’ve lost a lot of credit,” said Kellermann. “You had 
all the credit in the world. ... It isn’t me at all. It’s many 
people — thousands, tens of thousands- peopk who would 
help you to remake this country into something decent. . . 
No, Lieutenant, .1 don’t think I'll accept your charity. 
I’ll leave this place when everybody else is getting out 
of it.” 

“What would you want us to do, Herr Kellermann?” 

Kellermann was in a dilemma. It was easy to outline a 
utopian scheme to a girl like Marianne — but dreams were 
not blueprints. “Take us — take us out of here!” he stammered. 
“A big house for all — trees — light- rehabilitatiop — classes 
— workshops. . .” He saw he had to curb him.self, to form 
coherent sentences. He clasped his hands. “You see — give 
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US one of. those estates — the Rintelen estate, for instance,, 
we’ll run it all right." 


Willoughby received Karen and Yates in the conference 
room of Military Government. 

The bell tinkled. It was still swinging in Willoughby’s 
hand when the wings of the main door parted and the Ger- 
mans filed in, shepherded by Loomis. They took their stand 
behind the chairs, Lammlein at the foot of the table directly 
opposite Willoughby. They bowed toward Willoughby. At a 
sign from Loomis, they pushed back the chairs and hurried- 
ly sat down,^ very constrained, very straight, their faces 
charged with the dignity of the occasion. 

“Thai’s my Chamber of Commerce," Willoughby whis- 
pered to Karoji. “Solid people, aren’t they?” 

He placed the bell next to the ash tray. “Good morn- 
ing, gentlemen!” 

“Good morning, llerr Oberslleutnantl" they answered, 
almo.st in unison. 

“This is Lieutenant Yates, editor of the new Kremmen 
paper,” said Willoughby, “and this is Miss Wallace of the 
American press. Loomis, will you introduce the Mayor and 
the directors of the Chamber?” 

Loomis go't up and rattled off a list of names and the 
various trades represented. Each man stood up as his name 
was called, bowed toward Willoughby, and sat down again. 

“What's the order of business?” asked Willoughby. 

Mayor Lammlein pulled an elegant briefcase from the 
floor and laid it carefully on the table. Then he look a key 
ring out of Iris pocket, picked over several keys, meticulously 
selected the right one, unlocked the briefcase, took out 
a sheet of paper, and read a list of items, first in English, 
then in German. The nine directors of the Chamber of Com- 
merce nodded at each item — every one of which Yates found 
piddling. He leaned over to Willoughby and whispered, 
“What about the Rintelen Works?” 

Willoughby frowned. “Not on the agenda!” 

m 



"Oti," said Yates. "When is it coming up?" 

"Patience! Patience!” whispered Willoughby. 

A bald-headed, pompous man with a gold chain across 
;his Vest was reading figures. He represented the Coaldeal- 
' ers’ Association of Kremmen; he was bemoaning the fact 
that the number of licenses would have to be restricted, 
first, because there was so little coal available, secondly, 
because the business was crowded anyhow. 

Willoughby murmured approvingly. "W'ill you ask Iiim, 
''LSnunlein, whether he has worked out a list of people who 
should get licenses?” 

The representative of the Coaldealcrs' Association had 
prepared precisely such a list, and he began to read firm 
names and addresses. When he had finished, he looked ques- 
tioningly at Liimmlein. Lammlein looked at Willoughby. 

Willoughby, to whose heart one Kremmen coaldealer was 
as dear as the next, said, “Shall we give them the licenses?” 

‘T think so," said Lammlein. 

“All right,” said Willoughby, “next point.” 

^’Question!” said Yates. 

“Question?” said Willoughby. He reached for the bell 
and toyed with it. Then he sighed. “Go ahead. But make 
it brief. We’ve got a hell of a long agenda.” 

“How old is your Coaldealcrs’ Association?” Yates spoke 
English, he wanted neither Lammlein nor the man with the 
gold chain to know that he was able to check on any var- 
iance in their statements. 

The representative of the Association, after having re- 
ceived the translation of the question, said, "Fiinfzlg Jahre," 
and Lammlein said, “Fifty years.” 

. .. “You have worked as usual during the last thirteen 
years?” 

“Yes, as usual.” 

“Does the Association have, the same officers now that 
lit had during the last thirteen years?” 

,,The representative of the Association didn’t like this 
hiding on the last thirteen years. They were the years un- 
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der the Nazis. “There was one change. The secretary of the ^ 
Association died of angina in 1938.’’ 

“The Association, like every other organization, worked 
according to National Socialist principles?” 

“We had to!” said the bald-headed man. His pate had 
assumed a pinkish hue, and tiny drops of sweat glistened 
on it. 

“If you restrict the number of licensed coaldealers, from 
what viewpoint do you select the licenses?” 

The answer, this time, came directly from Lammlein, 
“Business stability.” 

Willoughby cleared his throat. He felt he had permit- 
ted enough of this. 

But Yates didti’t take the hint. Yates hammered away. 
“Don’t you think that the same people who ran your Coal- 
dealers’ Association and your Chamber of Commerce, under 
the Nazis, now, by assigning licenses, usurp an even great-,- 
er power over the lives of the Community?” 

It was Loomis who dispelled the cloud — perhaps because 
he had not even noticed how heavy and black it was. He 
said, “Wail a minute — as you see, nothing is done without 
our approval!” 

“Jawolill" confirmed Lammlein, visibly eased, and hur- 
riedly put Loomis’s statement into German. The directors 
of the Chamber of Commerce looked up, and at each other, 
mumbling approval. Willoughby put the broken pencil 
aside, turned to Yales and asked, suppressing the sarcasm 
he could have used clieaply, ' Satisfied?" 

Yates said nothing. 

Willoughby continued with the agenda. 

Parrish came in during a routine report on the liquida- 
tion of the Kremmen Nazi party bookstore. 

Lammlein heard the commotion at the door and stopped 
dead. It was the first time be had seen the General, and the 
thrill he felt almost jerked up his hand, but he remerpbered 
in time, and merely stood at respectful attention. The others, 
too, had risen. 



Willoughby, proud, and with just enough restraint to 
make Farrish feel that he had stepped into a beehive of im- 
portant activity, reported that he was conducting a con- 
ference with the local Chamber of Commerce. 

“Chamber of Commerce!" said Farrish. “Like back home, 
huh?" 

He roared at his own joke, and everybody, including the 
Germans who hadn’t understood him, snickered obligingly. 

“Sit down, everybody!" Willoughby ordered. “Loomis, 
have chairs brought in for the General’s .statf!” 

Then he said, “Perhaps the Gencial would like to address 
a few remarks to the Germans here who arc, in a fashion, 
the leading citizens of this district?" 

He rose. 

“The Colonel here has asked me to say a few words to 
you. I might as well. I want you to know what I feel about 
this 'occupation business, and what I want you to do. I think 
you all know who 1 am and what I’ve done in the past. 
Now, we’ve come here to teach you something about demo- 
cracy. Democracy, that’s the rule of the common man; 
everybody has equal rights. Is that clear? Arc there any 
questions?” There were, of couise, no questions. 

“Well, we have a hell of a situation here, v/hat with 
practically the whole city in ruins, and the morale of the 
people in a sad shape. You can’t even drive through the 
streets without getting the stench of it. We’re going to 
change all that, i have the best Division in the United States 
Army, and I’m going to have the best Occupation area in 
Germany." 

The Germans approved of the General’s regional pat- 
riotism. 

“Now about de-Nazificalion. I have orders from Sup- 
reme Headquarters to clean out every God-damned Nazi. 
I’m known for carrying through my orders regardless of 
cost — and this isn’t going to cost us a thing!” He interrupt- 
ed himself, leaned down to Karen, and said, “Well put, 
huh?” Then he straightened himself, and knocked the handle 



of his crop on the flat of the table. “We’re going to clea^i 
the Nazis out of everything! I’m going to have the 
de-Nazified area in Germany! That’ll giveyou peoplea chance' 
to straighten yourselves out with your God, who certain- 
ly didn’t approve of this Nazi business — and with us, who 
don’t approve of it cither.’’ 

He paused and glared at his audience, supporting him- 
seif by placing the knuckles ot his strong fists on the table. 
The Germans held to discreet attention. 

“Well, Willoughby,” asked Farrish, “is there anything 
else you want me to tell these Krauts?”'* 

Willoughby complimented the General on the speech and 
said he had covered the whole subject, and that his words 
would have an excellent effect. 

The suit and her down-at-the-heels shoes were Marian- 
nes entire capital. She had amassed it, at the Lower Depths, 
through the ex-procurer Balduin, who, for services rendered, 
had presented her with a stolen radio. She had gone to the 
black market and had haggled hard and had finally traded 
the radio for her present get-up."* 

So, complete with her clipping of Dr. Gross’s letter on 
the Seckendorff family and the Munich students’ revolt, she 
was ushered in to Yates. 

With a pretty hesitancy, she handed him a slip of paper. 

He read the mimeographed document — Release from 
Concentration Camp Buchenwald, signed by a Lieutenant 
Farquhart, MC,'^ and with her name entered in ink, Mari- 
anne Seckendorff. 

He looked up. “Well — if you’re from Munich, what are 
you doing here, in Kremmen?” 

She raised her hand in a forlorn little gesture. “It makes 
no difference where I stay. I have nobody in Munich, no 
relatives, no friends.” 

She was' entering on dangerous ground. Her eyes grew 
intent and crossed slightly. “I would like to stay in .Krem- 
men, if I could. Here ” 



She took out the clipping, and handed it to him, shyly. 

He glanced at it and asked her to sit down. ‘Tou aren’t 
related to Professor Seckendorff?” 

“He’s my uncle.” 

“Have you been to the hospital? How’s he getting 
along?” 

She said sadly, “I’ve tried. But they didn t let me see 
him. Rules.” 

“I could probably arrange for you to visit him!” 

She murmured that he was so kind! 

“Before you go, remind me to give you a note to Dr. 
Gross. Tell me,” Yales said, “about yourself! How did the 
police catch you?” 

“Not wMth the leaflets,” she said with a sly pride. “Not 
with any of the other people who were involved. But they 
were after the whole family— you know what they did to 
my uncle.” 

“Yes. And what did they do to you?” 

“I’d rather not talk about it.” 

“You can tell me,” lie said. "I saw Paula Concentration 
Camp when our troops came in.” 

Marianne appraised the American. She had come to him 
because the clipping had been a natural lead to the news- 
paper office. She had not expected to be tested so soon in 
the game; but the test had to come some time; and if she 
.established herself now, the thing would be over and done 
with. If only he weren’t such a fish! If only he reacted in 
some way! She was relying on ficr body to cover any holes 
in her story. 

“They didn’t break any bones. They didn’t even scratch 
my skin. First they tried it with light. Day and night the 
light in my face till ! thought I’d go blind or crazy with 
headache, and I wished I'd go blind. I didn’t confess. Thank 
God, I had nothing to confess. 

. • “The worst night came in early Marcli. Thej^ came into 
my cell and forced me to undress. Four of them. I thought 
this was the end. But they didn’t touch me. They led me 



along a corridor into another cell. There stood a big wooden 
vat, filled with water. Slabs of ice swam on top of it. It 
was like knives. Thousands of knives, stabbing, cutting. 
A terrilile, unbearable, exquisite pain.” 

The exquisite registered. He believed the scene, every 
word of it; it was too detailed to be invented. 

“And then?” patiently. 

“1 must have fainted, slipped. I came to in my cell. They 
had taken away niy blanket, the window was open. I was 
covered with ice. Or it felt like ice. I don’t know. Then 1 was 
sick, for weeks, in the prison hospital... 

“My feeling is that somebody niu.st have given the order 
not to mar niy body. . , .” And she added, “It isn’t marred.” 

Yates coiisi<lered tins information. All he need do was 
date her up. ft was as simple as that. This is what she had 
come here for. And she was pretty enough not to disgrace 
him. 

Excej)! that it was too simple. Too simple and too cheap. 

“I’m happy that you’re physically all right," he said. 
“What can I do for you?” 

“With my record, things are very difficult,” she said. 
“The Nazi Government is gone — but...” 

He knew that, too. The l.ammlein regime made rehabil- 
itation a per.sonaI venture. Some set out on this way, like 
this girl; others refused to take it, like Kellermann. Well, 
if you followo(t her approach and accepted the world as it 
was, you had to make the best of it. But this best wasn’t 
quite good enough for Yates ■ 

“The Americans . . . ,” she saifi hopefully. 

“The Americans arc your best bet?” He switched langua- 
ges. “Do you speak' English?’” 

“Yes, a little. 1 have learned in school.” 

“Can you typo?” 

“Yes, oh yes. But not loo quick.’’ 

“1 can]t give you a job here,” he said, “but I’ll give you 
a letter to C.aptain Loomis at Military Government. Maybe 
you’ll have better luck with him.” 



Then he gave her the letter, and returned the discharge 
slip from Buchenwald. She was already at the door’ when he 
:illed her back. 

“You forgot something, Marianne!” 

Her face was a blank. 

“I thought you wanted to visit your uncle in the hospi' 
al?” he said. 

He Was already penning the note to Dr. Gross he had 
jromised her, and he didn’t watch her. He didn't have to. 
He had made up his mind to give Loomis a ring and ask 
lim to have her checked through Counter-Intelligence. 

Lammlein was closeted with W'illoughhy. 

‘i want absolute coopc-ration. 1 dcai't mind your build- 
ng your own little machine in Kreminen. as long as I cont- 
•ol it. 1 want no monkey business behind my hack.” 

“No monkey business,” Lammlein assured him. ‘‘I know 
ny place.” 

Willoughby noticed the direct quote from Parrish, and 
le looked at Lammlein, trying to fathom what lay behind 
he gray complexion. 

“Of course it is very difficult,” Lammlein said slowly, 
‘to do right by you, sir, if one is continually exposed to all 
iorts of pressures. We are the vanquished, we have to obey — 
jut what are we to do if we’re caught between conflicting 
nterests?” 

“What I say, goes!” Willoughby stated sourly. “Who’s 
jeen pressuring you?” 

Lammlein appeared to squirm in the throes of divided 
oyalties. “You probably know all about it, sir. 1 can’t ima- 
gine he proposed it to me without your approval!” 

Willoughby squinted. “Who — proposed — what?” 

“Captain Loomis, sir!” Lammlein threw himself into a 
■ush of apologies. 

Willoughby suspected that Lammlein was tryii^g to split 
he ranks of Military Government. “So?” he asked. “What 
ibout Captain Loomis? Get to the point.” 
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“Cap.tain Loomis has laid a 10 per cent tax cm all bual' 
ness establishments he permits to be licensed." 

Wiiloughby got out of his seat. He stepped to the win- 
dow. The two hundred thousand people left in Kremmeii 
liad to trade somewhere, they had to start making som€ 
.sort of living, had to produce something to sell or exchange. 

It was such a simple, logical idea, this racket of Loomis’s 
— too simple, too logical, perhaps, for Willoughby to havs 
thought it up himself. 

Willoughl)y turned and caught Lanimlein in an expectant 
.smile. 

“Such a fax," Willoughby stated matter-of-factly, “is 
discretionary” with llie local Military Government. It helps 
to curb inflationary tendencies by drawing off surplus 
ca.sh.*’ You Germans ought to appreciate it — you had a 
runaway inflation in 1923.’’ 

“The payments are to be made to Captain Loomis?” 
inquired Lammlein, his smile having vanished completely. 

“Yes, of course!’’ Willoughby seemed a trifle annoyed. 
“He is accountable to me!’’ 

They called it Club Matador, in honor of Farrish and his 
Division, and to attract the American men and officers on' 
the loose in the. ruins of Kremmen. They served wines and 
liquors, which were pretty good since they came out of stolen 
stock through the black market, and thin beer that didn’t 
sell too well. The prices were outrageous, even for American 
[lockets; they had to cover not only Loomis’s rake-off, “ 
but the city taxes and the Reich taxes that went into a re- 
parations fund, and tiie black market profits, and then some 
for Herr Weiner, the proprietor, and for the syndicate 
which he was tlie front man and in which Mayor Lammlelii 
also liad a finger. But the place was jammed. 

l.ooniis, crowded against Marianne, and she against Wil-;; 
lougliby, sat at a corner table, hemmed in by two German* 
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Loomis noticed that Marianne inclined more and more 
toward Willoughby. Look at the way they dancedi How she 
rdung to Willoughby! 

They came back to the table, breathless, holding hands. 
Loomis managed a lop-sided smile. 

“The Colonel dances very good,” she said, pronouncing 
Willoughby’s rank as Colonoll and rolling the R in very. 

The music started up again; Willoughby nodded to Ma- 
rianne, and they wedged tliemselves in between the dancers. 
Loomis stared at the empty glasses, the dishes on which the 
sauce had jelled, the pale pink spots the wine had left on 
the tablecloth. 

He got up and walked heavily over to the dance floor, 
pushed his way through to Willoughby and tapped his shoul- 
der. 

“I want to talk to you.” 

“Now?” 

“Now.” 

“Pardon me!” said Willoughby. Carefully, with intimate 
protectiveness, he led Marianne back to the table. 

“Well — what is it about?” 

So Loomis blurted out, “She’s iny girl, see? I found her, 
I fixed her up,'^ and I’m going to keep her.” 

Willoughby’s squat finger beat out a taltoo on the 
tablecloth. “Don’t be a fool, don’t gel your bowels in an up- 
roar, take it like a gentleman. The town is full of women, and 
you can have them for a pack of cigarettes,” 

Loomis got up. “Marianne!” he ordered, “we’re leaving!” 

Willoughby put his hand on her shoulder. “She likes it 
here. She will leave when 1 consider the evening ended. And 
with me.” 

Loomis leaned over the table. His hand went to Wil- 
loughby’s collar and began to pull. 

Willoughby took a spoon and rapped his knuckles. “Sit 
downl" 

The sharp rap hurt Loomis. It brought back a spark of 
sense. 
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“I don’t want any trouble," said Willoughby. “Not with 
you or anyone else. But if you want trouble, you can have^ 
it. I’ve been patient about a lot of things. When I pay ther 
bill here, I know I’ll be overpaying because you’re getting 
a 10 per cent cut. You’re getting a 10 per cent cut out of 
everything that operates in this town." 

Loomis’s shoulders slumped. 

“1 don’t mind your soaking the Krauts. But from now 
on, you’ll share, and share alike. From now on, also, you 
will know your place.’’ 

Now Willoughby was faced with the problem of employ- 
ing Marianne usefully. Fven if she slept until noon, he did 
not believe that a girl should spend the balance of her day 
in idleness. Left to her own devices, she. might get ideas 
about what was good for her. He know human nature; he 
knew the devilish itch that so easily gets under the smooth- 
est, best-eared-for skin and makes you feel that perhaps, 
just around the corner, something a little better, a little 
richer, a little spider is waiting for you. 

But he did liave a job for her. He’ ereated the job. He 
went out to the W'idow and persuaded her that she needed 
a house companion. He said he was concerned about her 
being alone so far away from town with only her daughter 
and the invalid Major Dehn. He told her of Marianne’s 
sufferings, of llie ice vat. “F:very good German should 
make, efforts to alone for that kind of thing, if you know what 
1 mean.” But in the end, he, had to override the Widow’s 
and Pamela’s protests w'itii: ’’W'liy do you go out of your 
way to make things difficult for me and for yourselves? 
Tht're are many Americans wlip want me to requisition your 
whole estate.” 

"Rc(fulsitinn?’' the Widow piped. 

“Requisition, confiscate, take away." He cupped his hand 
and led it over Maximilian von Rinlelen's desk in a sweeping 
motion. “Pliji hi- -gone, kaputt! Rintelen, manor house, all!" 

And on tliis sunny Sunday morning, no cloud in the 
peaceful blue sky, he was driving Marianne in his open 



touring car, beyond the confines of the city, off the main 
highway, onto a macadam road that ran through mangy 
f^Ids, past scrubby hills, and into the neatly planted, nur- 
tured forest of young pines that was the Rinlelen estate. 

“They may not like me here,” Marianne said suddenly. 

He kissed her tenderly. “Don’t you worry, Ilcjiicy. They’ll 
dance when you whistle And like it.” 

She laughed and whistled and danced a few steps over 
the piny ground. 

God, she’s beautiful! he thoiight. and he was very 
happy. 

Pettinger, watching them from the curtained window of 
his upstairs room, thought she was beautiful, too. 

The rot of boredom was fastening itself on Pdtinger. 
The network he was trying to create wove itself, hut at 
snail’s pace. 

Too rarely for Pettinger’s limited patience, Lfimmlein 
would bring messages from men contacted after prolonged 
effwt. These fugitives in hiding, who were trying to reestab- 
lish connections, to set up groups and organizations, let 
Pettinger know that they agreed with his plan. They agreed 
that dissatisfaction was growing rife in the occupied area. 
But they complained that the majority of the population 
was too concerned with |)efsonaI problems to do niiicii except 
grumble. However, they were doing their best in spreading 
anti-Russian rumors and in w'orking on the American troops 
through women and other civilian contacts. 

Pettinger studied every newspaper he could get, Pnglish 
or German. He approved of the flisi)nfes among the Allies 
that came in the wake of the San Francisco ('onference. 
Every conflict in the Allic<i Control Council gave liim a 
dosie of hope — but everything was so slow, .so damnably 
slow. 

After Willoughby had deposited Marianne and was gone, 
Pamela rushed to Pettinger’s room, agitation, hatred, fear 
plainly written on her face. 

“She’s a spy!” 
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“1 know something about spies, my dear," Pettingi^ 
replied. 'The ones I had to deal with were never that pretty, 

“You’ve seen her already?’’ 

“From a distance.” 

“And right out of a concentration camp, though she 
doesn’t look it. With American food and stolen clothes — lio 
wonder.” 

“They are up and we are down.” Pettiiiger said philos- 
ophically. ‘it'll he a pleasure to have her locked up once 
more.’’ 

“When?” she demanded. “When?” 

He had no ready timetable, just a vague promise. 

DeWitt eiK'oimtered Willoughby on entering the perpet- 
ual semidarkiu'.ss of the dining room of Kremmen’s 
Grand Hotel. DeWilt stopped at the door and asked 
Willoughby, ‘i low's Yates working out? Is he helping 
you at all?” 

Willoughby knew that DeWitt would take any derogatory 
remark coming frotii him as a point in Yates’s favor. “I don’t 
see how I could run the town without his paper. Of course, 
he’s still inclined to be radical, but that’s just what we need. 
Military Government, Colonel, is a heavy work horse, it 
must get the whip sometimes.” 

“I’m expecting to have (linner with Captain Troy and 
Miss Wallace — you probably know them. If I’d been in- 
formed in advance of your arrival, sir, I would have reserved 
the evening for you ” 

“I don’t know them- -but let’s all get together, anyhow!’! 
said DeWitt, and waved Yate.s over. 

Soon after, Troy and Karen arrived. 

“The four of us are alumni’'' of Paula Camp,” joked 
Willoughby to the Colonel; but since no one wanted to talk, 
of that experience, the soup was eaten in silence. 

‘ The General is very proud of the things you’ve done,” 
DeWitt said to Willoughby. 

Willoifgliby replied with studied affability, “We all work 
together. Troy has built an excellent police force, and I tbin}^ 
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pint Yates’s paper has an appreciablj^ffect on the Uer- 
iii^ns. ... All toward the same end.” ^ 

Yates leaned forward. “I print your handouts'" faith- 
fully, if that’s what you mean.” 

“They’re necessary,” said Willc>uy[hby “I thoutjht we had 
itnade an agreement, Yates — I liandle Military Government 
affairs, and you write about them — favorably, if you please!” 

~^‘That about outlines your job,” said DeWitt. 

“I know!” The bitter lines around Yates’s lips deepened. 
“I impose my own censorship!. .. What 1 see in the Lower 
Depths I can’t print, because it would be a disgrace to the 
Army. The story that I should print--what we’re going to do 
with the Rintelen Works — I can’t get, although that’s what 
the people need to know. It’s their livelihood! Are we going 
to run the Works? Will the remaining machinery be dis- 
mantled? Destroyed? Rebuilt? All of it? Or only a part? And 
who’s going to own it? The Rintelen family? The Allies? The 
people?” 

The waiter served dessert and coffee. Everybody fell 
silent. Then Willoughby said with a grating laugh, “You’re 
one for the books, Yates!” 

DeWitt put a cherry pit on his sp )on. “Well, what are 
yOM going to do with the Rintelen Works?” 

“The very question is out of our reach! We’re faced with 
practical problems. Let somebody in Washington worry 
about policy. Who are we. . .?” 

Yates said, “You used to talk differently, Cf)lonel Wil- 
loughby. Once you even gave me your very concrete opini- 
ons on why the American people sent its armies across the 
ocean — ” 

' “Why?” said DeWitt. 

Willoughby threw his napkin on the table. “Lieutenant 
— I’ve suspected it for the longest time — now I know 
it You hobnobbed with the Russians as far back as’Verdun! 
j^avalov, or whatever his name was. You’re a Communist. 
Ibu’re dangerous. You don’t belong in this army — ” 
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"Slop it, WillcM|Khby!” DeWitl put down his cup. His 
brows were low aflf straight as a gray furrow. “A man’s 
entitk'd to his opuiiions, even in the Army. And if you don’t 
like Yates’s questions, that doesn’t make him a Communist 
or anything like it.’’ 

Willoughby rose. “Sir, 1 am perfectly willing to talk over 
this matter with you, privately.’’ 

“I see nothing tliat needs any confidential discussion.’’ 

“All right.” Willoughby nodded slowly. “I see how you 
feel. Tlien will you excuse me? I have an appointment.” 

"Sure! Toddle along!. . . No, don’t bother. I’ll take care 
of the check.” 

Troy caught Willoughby just as he was leaving his room. 
WilloLighl))' was wearing greens, garrison hat and all hiij 
ribbons, llis l)lou.se bulged from the pistol he carried under 
his armpit. He had never fired it. He had never been close 
enough to where he would have had to fire it; but he felt 
safer carrying it around. 

"Sir, 1 want to ask you something.” 

“Ask your questions during office hours!” said Wil- 
loughby, still blocked by Troy’s broad chest. 

“Just a little bet I’ve made.” Troy cocked his head ironl- 
caliy. 

“You’re drunk,” said Willoughby. “All right, walk me 
down the stairs.” 

Troy about-faced and let Willoughby emerge from his 
room f'hen he pul his big arm around Willoughby’s shoulder 
and hoarsely whispered to him, “What about the Rintelen 
estate? 1 wanted to slick all those guys from the concen- 
tration camps in there — remember, sir?” 

“Yes, 1 remember.” Willoughby was on his way to the 
c.stale. He should. 

“When can 1 start moving them?” 

Willoughby freed hims’elf from Troy's embrace. “Captain, 

I will not be pressured!” 

“All 1 want is a clear answer,” Troy pleaded drunkenly;. 
“Are you requisitioning the property?” 
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“Who sent you?” Willoughby was outraged. Yates, again. 
Now that DeWitt was here, Yates figured he could go ahead 
^ith his little schemes of making the world a cushiony 
place for the underdog and of making life unpleasant for 
Willoughby. 

Willoughby tried to shove Troy aside. 

Troy didn’t budge. “I just waul an aiii^wer, and I want 
it straight. No excuses, no dilly-dallying, no phony prom- 
ises. We’ve been given too much of that stuff, and we've 
been handing out too much of it. Do I get the Rintclen es- 
tate, and when?” 

“I’ll have you out of A\0 tomorrow!” Willoughby's voice 
grated. 

“Thank you, sir,” Troy said evenly. “That's as good an 
answer as any.” 

He let Willoughby pass and followed him slowly. 

Then he returned to the bar and sat down, heavily, in 
the same narrow chair next to Karen’s. 

“Waiter!” he called. “Three up!” His hand shook. 

Karen and Yates saw how disturbed he was. 

“What did you do?” asked Yates. 

“I got myself fired. Blew my top. Thank you. H was a 
.swell idea.” 

Yates felt let-down. He could talk, talk, talk. And here 
was a man who did something. And look at him! 

“I guess I’ll be out of my job tomorrow,” Troy said and 
began to laugh tonelessly. “I don’t give a damn. The won- 
derful thing in the Army is that they can’t fire you; they’ve 
got to provide a spot for you. 

“Don’t worry! I’ll get this. estate out of him if it’s the 
last thing I do. When I was looking at his fat mug, it came 
to me — why 1 have to do it. Things have to add up, don’t 
they? A victory is a glorious thing, something men died for 
— and what we’ve got isn’t glorious. . . .” 

Karen wished he would ask her now if she loved him. 
Now she would tell him. 

But he was wrapped up in the new ideas he had 



Found. She could see the labor of his mind on his broiid; 
face. 

Yates was the only one considering the matter soberly 
and practically. “What are we going to do about it?” he 
asked. 

“Do? Nothing! Let it ridel’’ 

Yates said sharply, “It isn’t you, and it isn’t your job 
Can’t you get that into your head? It’s the Rintelen estate. 
It’s whether Willoughby is right or I am, and Bing, and a 
lot of other fellows whose names I don’t even know and who 
believed that they were fighting for something new. ...If 
1 can print in my paper next week that the Rintelen estate 
has been handed over to former concentration camp priso- 
ners, it’s going to spell something to the Germans — that we 
mean business with our democracy. The hell with your job,” 

Without waiting for an answer, Yates went to the house 
phone and called DeWitt’s room. Returning, he said, “The 
Old Man’s still up. Couldn’t sleep, I suppose. He wants us 
to bring a bottle.’’ 

They got a bottle of cognac from the waiter and trooped 
upstairs. DeWitt, in a creased blue dressing gown, sat on the 
only chair in the dismal room. His eyes were red-rimmed; 
the straggly gray hair on his chest came through his open 
shirt. 

“Sit on the bed,” he invited. 

Yates gave the Colonel the facts. DeWitt listened quietly, 
now and then sipping his cognac, and smacking his lips. 

After Yates had hnished, he said, “I’m afraid there’s 
nothing I can do.” 

“You could see the Geneiall” said Karen, more sharply 
than she had intended. 

“With what. Miss Wallace? There’s no law that the Array 
must evict industrialists’ widows from their homes. The, 
care of former concentration camp prisoners is strictly a 
matter foi* the German authorities.” 

“Sirl” said Yates. “We have an obligation. Wh«i, we, 
pull out of here, finally, we want to leave behind a country 





minus ti^e bastards who forced this war, their power 
smashed. A new kind of country. An American experiment.” 
V “Who’s experimenting?” asked DeWitt. “General Farrish?” 

Tiredly, DeW'itt said, “Give me something to go on! What 
is it about this Rintelen estate that makes it siicli a prob- 
lem? We’ve taken over many Iniiidings we wanted; a signa- 
ture is all that’s needed. And f know \\'ill('iiglii)y! I know he 
goes out of his way to do his men favors if lie can afford 
them. He would be the lirst one to tell Troy, ‘Taki' the esta- 
te! Set yourself up in it! ’But he’s not saying it. Why?” 

It was the key question. Ami Yate.-. sdw that DeWitt was 
honestly wanting an an.swer, but they eonid not supply it. 

“We have come to make a rcpoil,” said Ke!iermann. 

The wind w'ent out ol Yates's sails, lie was unable to do 
anything about tlic conditions that fcjrced llie two men from 
Paula Camp to come begging to him, lint he had wanted to 
give them some encouragement And now, they, too, came 
to him wdth a report. 

“It’s one of my jobs to hsltn to reports,” he said, not 
bothering to hide his disappointiiumt. 

Kellermann began, “There’s a girl, Marianne Secketi- 
dorff— ” 

“Marianne Seckendorff?” Y'ates lurned to the old man. 
“I gave your niece a note to Dr. Gross.” 

“She is not my niece,” said Seckendorff. 

“She isn’t liis niece,” Kellermann repealed; “she isn’t 
related to him at all. I met her at the Lower Depths. She 
said she handed out leallcls in Munich. She spoke of the 
Professor’s ch'ldren as if tliey had been her closest friends. 
Then she left tiic Lower Depths and 1 hi'ard she got herself 
some job wdlh your Military Governmonl. ... 1 thought see- 
ing her might do the Profes.sor some good - .so I told him 
about her. Well—'’ He stopped, and with a nod at the old 
man — “You see, she cashed iiv" on his chiidren. . . .” 

“I don’t even know where they are buried,” Sei'kendorff 
said tonelessly. 
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I told them at MG to check up! Yates thought. Why 
hadn’t they?. . . But they must have. 

Yates moved uncomfortably in his chair. If he tried to 
stop the girl now from whatever she was doing, he would 
end up as a publicly confessed fool, and Willoughby would 
certainly make the best use of it. 

He reached for liis telephone and dialed Loomis. 

Loomis didn’t seem any too pleased. 

“Remember that girl 1 sent you, about a month ago— 
Marianne Seckendorff?” 

He believed he heard Loomis gasp. 

“Was she ever checked through by Counter-Intellig- 
ence?” 

“How do 1 know?” Loomis came back belligerently. “I 
put through a request. What more do you want me to do?” 

“Any results?” 

“Not that 1 know. Why should they tell me? Go ask Wil- 
loughby!” 

For a moment, Yates was flabbergasted. Then he said, 
“Why Willoughby? What's she got to do with him?” 

He heard Loomis laugh at the other end of the wire. The 
laughter was followed by a sneering, “Wouldn’t you like to 
know?” and by something sung in an outrageous falsetto. 
But the words were clear: “My Heart Belongs to Daddy.” 

Softly, Yates replaced the receiver. For a while he sat 
silent, lost in thought. W'hal woke him was Kellermann’s 
light cough. “Lieutenant, do you still need us?” 

“Yes,” said Yates with sudden resolution, “I do.” Again, 
he dialed, and when he bvid established his connection he 

said into the phone; “Troy? — Yates Yes, I’m dandy. Say, 

I want you to do some fast 'checking Top Secret, just 

between you and me. . . . Dame named Marianne Secken- 
dorff. . . . Supposed to have been gone over by CIC.*'. . . Find 
out where she keeps herself and what she means to our mu- 
tual friend W. . . I’ll l>e over at your place in twenty min- 
utes. Can you get going right away?. . . Yes? Wonderful. . . . 
Roger. Out.” 
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Troy reached for a folder which was marked, in big black 
letters, MARIANNE SECKENDORFF— /rtyt?st/ga«o/i. He 
gave Yates a broad grin and said, “You don’t want me to 
enter that, do you?’’ 

“Don’t try to be funny,’’ Yates said darkly. “We’re, a 
prize bunch of boobies, all of us — and I don’t see why you’re 
so damned placid about it.’’ 

“How was I to know that your face was going to be red, 
too?” Troy asked innocently. 

“You were supposed to know everything!’’ Yates came 
back. “Why wasn’t she checked through CIC? She was on 
your pay roll, wasn’t she?” 

Troy raised his big hands, expressively. “Brother, 1 get 
my requests through channels. I get them from Willoughby. 

1 was never ordered to look into the matter. This is the Ar- 
my! So don’t get excited.’’ 

“But you yourself said — ” 

Troy wiped his broad forehead. “Liston, Yates. You called 
me half an hour ago.” His big hand came down on the 
folder. “And I started this thing right away. I’ve been run- 
ning around ever since. And now we have something to go 
on. We know from the Civilian Motor PooF“ that your Ma- 
rianne— ” 

“Don’t call her my Marianne!” 

“All right. We know that Marianne Seckendorff lives out 
at the Rintelen estate. We know that Willoughby has placed 
her there. We know that almost every night he either goes 
out there himself or sends out a driver to pick her up. And 
we know that she’s been making fools out of us — most of 
all, out of Willoughby. What do you suggest now?” 

“You’re the Public Safety Officer,” Yates said with relish. 
“You decide.” 

Troy said, “I’d like to pick her up at that manor house, 
bring her down here, and let you take her through the paces.” 

Sticking his fist directly into Willoughby’s hoiyiet’s nest 
of personal relationships, plans, games, and combinations 
meant open war. And at some point, he and Troy might run 
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up against Farrish. He needed some backing; at least some 
moral backing. 

Over cocktails, before dinner, he and Troy talked to De- 
Wilt and gave him v/hole picture. DeWitt asked many ques- 
tions. His most important question was: “Do you two boys 
know what you’re letting yourselves in for?” 

Yales answered for botli of them, “Yes.” 

The crow’s-feet at DeWitt’s eyes deepened with his smile. 
“Tlien lei's have a siiowdown,” he said. 

It was a red-letter day for Willoughby. 

The General, for once, had not bothered him. At the Of- 
fices of Atilitary Government, everything had gone as it 
should, which enabled Willoughby to take off at five and be 
ready to receive Lamndein in his room at the Grand Hotel. 
And Marianne was duo to spend the night with him. 

Lammlein arrived on the dot. The Mayor was carrying a 
sepia morocco leather briefcase, stamped with Willoughby’s 
initials in gold. 

“The Briefcase,'’ said Lammlein, “is a token of the ap- 
preciation the peojde of Kremmon feel for their Military Gov- 
ernor. The contents, sir, are in the nature of reparations. 
Frau von Rinlelen, the family, and myself arc happy to re- 
store to iheir rightful owner the purloined shares of the Rin- 
teien Works, together with all papers pertaining to them. Do 
you care to go through them?” 

“Of course I do!” said Willoughby jovially. “It’s a beau- 
tiful bag you gave me, but I’d .still like to have a look at the 
cal!” 

For a good while, tlie twg men were busy examining doc- 
uments, counting stiff sheets of special bond paper,*’ jotting 
down figures, adding, and checking. Then dusk fell. Wil- 
loughby iicaved a deep sigh, gathered the papers, locked the 
briefcase, and slowed it .away among his long johns in his 
pack. . 

Lfimmleio rose, empty-handed. “We have fulfilled our 
obligations,” he said pompously, and yet not quite certainly. 
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“O. K., Lanimloiii my boy! Y(»u’vi‘ done well by every- 
body!” 

‘‘I am still Mayor only pro ie/n.-'. . 

Lainmlein ceased being tbo subIIl!s^ive Clennan official. 
“I am ready to go ahead with production at the Works. I 
need full power from you. We’ve given you a lot, sir. Tiic 
rest belongs to us. Agreed?" 

“Tomorrow!” saifi Willoughby. “Tomorrow everything 
will be taken care of.” .And as l.,-imm!em still Iiesitaled, 
he took him firmly by th.e shoulder and iisiiered liim to the 
door. 

The slight beginning of a dispute failed to have effect on 
Willoughby’s good mood. 

Willoughby saw prosperity around the corner. He count- 
ed the months he would have to stay on in Germany, after 
his return from Paris. Six months, at niost. Then back to 
GBR & W. The war, after all, had been a good inve.stment. 
Some people went in for paintings and diamonds, others 
collected cameras, or sold soap aiul chocolate and ciga- 
■ rettes to the Germans. Small fry, breaking the law for petty 
bootj'. Laws were not made to be broken, laws were made to 
stay within. He hafi always maintained tliat war was like 
peace; except that in war the stakes wen* bigger, tlie opjiin- 
tunities greater, and the decisions you were called upon to 
make far graver. But aside from that -everythiug was con- 
nections and thinking three moves ahead and using the 
brains God gave you, in Indiana or in tlie Ruhr. 

And the evening with Marianne lay ahead of him. He’d 
have dinner for tw'o served in the room 


In the end, Pamela caught Pettinger red-handed. 

He followed after her when she walked ofT, iiaving had 
her say. For the rest of the aftyrnoon, he didn’t let her out 
of his sight. Repeatedly, ho made attemids at conciliation, 
sometimes in a humorous vein, sometimes sentimentally, 
once falling back on the old Nazi theory that it was the 
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duty of a. superior man to perpetuate the race regardless of 
outdated ethics. , 

“Don’t tell me you planned to present Willoughby wUn. 
a bastard,” Pamela said to that. 

The Widow, vaguely wondering what had happened but 
not sufficiently aroused to inquire, kept the radio playing. 
Pamela pretended to read. 

“Where are you going?” Pettingcr jumped up as Pamela 
left her chair. 

“To my room, if 1 may!” she said sarcastically. “I wish 
to lie down. Do you object?” 

Breathlessly, P.amela reached the main highway to Krem- 
men and caught the streetcar at the end of the line. She 
stayed on the platform where it was darker. The car 
was rattling into town. Few people rode it, that near to 
curfew.--’ 

“Where is Military (jovornment?” Pamela asked the con- 
ductress. 

“Die Miliiar-RegierungT' The conductress, in her worn- 
out uniform, looked suspiciously at the hefty, sweating wo- 
man with her hair and dress awry. “I’ll tell you where to 
get out.” .\nd she did, obviously glad to be rid of the passen- 
ger. 

Somebody rapped at the door, loudly, insistemtly. Wil- 
loughby jumped up. 

“Damn it! What's the matter with that waiter? The mo- 
ment you’re kind to those Krauts, they get insolent. . . .” He 
opened the door. “Troy! Wh&t the hell — ” 

He recognized Yates behind Troy. 

“What do you two want? I’m busy.” 

“Marianne Seckendorff in this room, sir?” asked Troy. 

Yates said, “She’s in tliere all right. We know it from 
the desk,^‘’'We’d like to see her, sir.” 

“What for?” 

“To arrest her, sir.” 
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, Willoughby drew himself up in indignation. “-What’s it 
%li about?" he snapped. “Which of you two cooked it up?” 

Marianne smiled, first at Troy, then at Yates. “Good 
evening,” she said sweetly, “how do you do?” 

“We’re doing fine,” said Yates. Then he turned to Wil- 
loughby. “Sorry to intrude on your privacy, sir. We’ll just 
take the young lady along, and there’ll be no further distur- 
bance.’’ 

“I isked you some questions. Lieutenant!” 

“We’ve been ordered to pick up Friiulein Seckendorff.” 
said Yates. “It’s an investigation. ' 

Willoughby did one of his fast switches. His face settled 
in an expression of friendly good-fellowship. He sat down, 
pushed aside the dishes on the table, pulled out a cigarette, 
knocked it deliberately against the nail of his thumb until 
the tobacco settled, and lit it. 

“All right. Lieutenant Yates, I guess two can play at the 
game just as well as one. I am arresting Marianne Secken- 
dorff. She’s in my custody. I think that will satisfy Colonel 
DeWitt, won’t it?” 

Yates smiled, “Colonel DeWitt will appreciate your co- 
operation, sir. It makes it so much easier for us.” His voice 
changed suddenly. He spoke German. '“Fraulein Secken- 
dorff\ Anzlehenl Kommen Sie mitV' 


She was not taken to the gloomy star chamber she had 
expected, but to Yates’s small office. Marianne .began to 
relax. Yates’s opening questions were friendly and pleasant. 

He went back through the years. She saw Willoughby’s 
mounting boredom: she noticed that Troy was doodling on 
a pad of paper, sketching little mannikins. 

“Tell me about your family,” Yates changed his ap- 
proach. 

, “What do you want to know?” * 

“What do I want to know?" said Yates. “Everything. 
Your father, what was his business?’’ 
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Her father had been a tinsinitli, but that wasn’t enough 
for the brother of a Professor. He liad to be Something better. 
“He was a roofing contractor,” she said. 

“How was lie related to Professor Seckendorff?” 

‘‘lie was his brother, naturally.” She smiled. 

‘‘Older? Younger?” 

‘‘The younger brother.” 

‘‘Marianne it .'.o ]ia|)|)<-ns Professor Seckendorff had no 
brothers.” 

Willoughby rose angrily. ‘‘At all other times, Yates, you’re 
a sucker for i)(' 0 [de who pn'tend to be victims of the Nazis. 
Suddenly, because 1 liave chosen to help this particular girl, 
you gel .sceptical.” 

Marianne broke into a w'ail. 

‘‘.Stop sniffling, Marianne--it’s bad for your complexion. 
Now tell me, when did you see your uncle last?” 

She blew her nose; slu. really had been crying. She pow'd- 
ered her nose. 

“Come on! (^.ome on! When was it?” 

“In 1942, in Munich. Poor uncle, he was always so wor- 
ried about llans and Clara. . .“ 

Yates pressed a button under his desk. Somewhere out- 
side, a buzzer"’ w'ciit off. 

Then the old man came in. He blinked, uncertain of what 
w'as wanted of him, confused by tlie people crowding the 
small room. He saw the back of the girl’s head, the fine sha- 
dow on lier nape; he .saw' Willoughby, the questioning eyes 
above their pouches. 

“Who’s he?” Willoughby was asking. 

Marianne turned around. She looked at Yates. She 
became conscious of his exprc.ssion. He was watching 
her. 

S,hc jumped up. The old man was in her arms. He-was 
being kissed-- ho reeked of -bad soap and dust and disinfec- 
tant. ihit Hie kissed him. And she cried, "Ach, I’m so happy! 
So happy! lincle, my darling!” The rest of her gretting was 
so fast that even Yates could not follow it. 
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She was overaclirifj. Yates sensed the false note, but the 
f^lse note was not enough to use as proof. 

The Professor was turning from one to the other of tlic 
men. He even pleaded with W'illougiiby, “Sir -iny eliildron — 
they 'died a clean death — tlieir nieinory. protect tlieir memo- 
ry. ...” , 

“What’s he saying?” asked Willoughby. ‘‘W'iiy don’t you 
keep these beggars out ol it?” 

A visitor came to Yates’s office. 

“I’m not going to leave, Har Snidat, until I've spoken 
to Lieutenant Yates or Colonel \\'i!l()ugh!)y.” 

The orderly opened the door to Yates's offic,' and beck- 
oned urgently. Yates came out. 

“Lieutenant, I’ve got Pamela Rintelen liere, and I've got 
a statement that I’ve pulled out of her!” ^ 

He started to read. He sensed Yates's growing excite- 
ment, and himself began to tingle with it. 

“Would you repeat the whole story? In front of l-raiilein 
Seckendorff?” 

“Would I! With pleasure. . .” 

“Fraulein Seckendorff,” Yates said softly, “have you 
anything to say?” 

He thought she would try to deny Pamela’s story. 

But Marianne said, “It’s all true. 1 was arrested in Mu- 
nich because I picked somebody’s pocket. I’m not rCated 
to professor Seckendorff. It so hapj)ens 1 have the same 
name, there are many Seckeiidorffs in Germany. 1 read the 
story of the Munich revolt in your newspaper. I thought it 
would help me to get a job. 1 heard tin* story of the ice vat 
in Buchenwaid. I was .sent there aftei 1 finished my term in 
jail. What more do you want to know?’’ 

“That’s all.” said Yates. 

Marianne reached a conclusion. She was going to take 
the dagger Pamela plunged into her, and stick iUright back, 
and twist it. If she was to be outcast, Pamela was not going 
to enjoy the fruits of her victory. 



. ‘‘I haven’t finished yet,” said Marianne. 

“What?” said Yates. 

“What about that fine son-in-law? What’s he doing aifl 
day alone in his room, and nobody allowed to go in? What 
about this Major Dehn?” 

“Major Dehn!” said Yates. “At the manor house of the 
estate?” 

“Pamela’s husband!” Marianne insisted on pronouncing 
^ the title her lover had given himself, with scornful satisfac- 
tion. “Or perhaps he isn’t. He certainly didn’t ibehave that 
way to me ” 

Yates was hammering away at Pamela. “Your husband, 
Major Dehn, is dead!” Major Dehn surrendered after we 
crossed the Rhine. He committed suicide. I saw his body 
myself.” 

“Pamela Rintelen Dehn!” Yates demanded, “Who’s the 
man at your hou.se posing as your husband?” 

“I don’t know,” Pamela said miserably. 

“Colonel Willoughby — you’ve been out at the Rintelen 
house! Can you give me a description of the man they call 
Major Dehn?” 

“Tall, smooth, bony face — ” 

“Does Lammlein know him?” 

“I think so. . . .” 

Lammlein’s name, suddenly injected, drove Willoughby 
to frenzy. 

“It’s never happened to me.” said Yates, “never before 
tonight. I sec the puzzle, the fragments begin to make sense, 
some are still missing, hut the picture begins to emerge.” 

“What picture?” asked DeWitt, tlie motion of his hand 
indicating that he considered the results before him pas* 
sable, but not overwhelming. “A pretty girl sneaked into 
somel)ody’s bed under false pretenses. That’s the only thing 
you’ve proved. Everything ejse is hints ajid conjectures.” 

“Well,’’6aid Troy, “it’s a little more than that, isn’t it? The 
10 per cent racket of Loomis and Willoughby — good Lord, 
and we’ve come here to teach the Germans democracy!” 
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“Witness: Marianne Seckendarff — whom you've shown as 
aii irresponsible liar.” 

" “A Nazi hiding out at the Rintelen estate — Willoughby's 
own hangout, same place we can’t pry loose from him.” 

“How do you know he’s a Nazi?” 

Yates frowned. Running his hand through his hair, he 
said, “I don’t know, sir. Things have been piling in on me 
tonight, sort of. I haven’t had much time to think them out.” 

“Think them out! Go ahead!” 

“I used to have warts. I burned one out — it came back, 
in the same spot or somewhere else. It’s a pattern. Willough. 
by wofuldn’t have done what he did unless he thought he 
-was one of many like him, unless he felt he could get away 
with it. He has certain ideas about why we came to Europe. 
We’re the champions of free enterprise — free to do what is 
most profitable as long as nobody conks us over the head. 
I used to feel we had no program. He makes me think we 
have one ” 

Yates had been speaking quietly. He was watching wheth- 
er DeWitt was going along with him, or, at least, accepting 
his premise. 

After a pause, Dewitt said, “You liate too much.” 

A slight smile was in Yates’s eyes. “Learned it in the 
war, sir. I wouldn’t want to forget it again for all the peace 
and comfort in the world.” 

“Let’s get down to earth!” said DeWitt. “Do you think 
we have enough — as you put it— to conk those guys over the 
head?” * 

Yates remained serious. “I suppose we can have a local 
success.” 

“Then what are you waiting for?” 

“I’m only a Lieutenant, sir— and at heart, a college in- 
structor, And if, tomorrow, the General orders Hands Off?” 

“Tomorrow is a long way off,” said DeWitt. “Tomorrow 
1 will see Parrish and some other people. Meanwhile, the 
night is yours.” 
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11 wfis about oii(‘ in tlic morning when Lammlein arrived 
at tlic Rlnteleiis’ manor house. He found Pettinger still’’ 
awake, raking ti]) the fine gray ashes of papers burned ih 
his fireplaee. 

“So yon know already. . were I.ainmiein’s first wo.rds. 

PelUngt'r ]>oiiil('d at tiie aslu's. “Nothing new in my life!’’ 
He pill aside tile poker. “1 lioped you’d come, Herr Biirger- 
tiicisicr. I’ll iKM'd a Im-al guiiiv toniglii.’’ 

. . .“It’s ease to 1)1' important and clever,’’ Liiinmlein said 
“wlicii yoii'ie in power! Anybody can do it, any postcard 
painter, any i.iblile roiiser, any bum! LJut when you have no 
power when yoii’vi- poi t') b.- patient and wail and organ- 
ize and j)lan ■ ’’ 

I’eltinger slapj-ed I.aniiniein’s face. The blow reduced 
Liiinnileiii to Ins iiroper status and re-established German 
discipline. 

“I've killed people for saying less,” informed Pettinger. 
“And jnsi in case yon have any notions of turning me over 
to the Americans and of using my body, neatly packaged, to 
get hack in tlu'ir good graces, lei me tlirow some light on 
your position. Who palmed me off on Willoughby as Major 
Delin'' You did. So w’e’re lied together and we’ll hang togeth- 
er if they eaie.li me. ... 1 may he in a spot, I may even have 
goiton myself into it —hut you’re going to do everything to 
get me out. Is that understood'?” 

The extent oi the catastrophe caught up with Lammlein. 

“Vos.” said l.iimmlein. “I know a place: the old air-rajd 
slieltcr under i lorr \ i>n l?iiilelen s born'oed-out » office. I’ll 
take you there. You'll stay in it for about a week — then I’ll 
bring you out of iciwn.” 

A1 nine o’clock s'larp, DeWitt drove up liefore the offices 
of Military (jovernmont, moved down tlie corridor already 
fillcil willi German petitioners, until lie reached the door with 
the large promiiiently icllcred sign, V. Loomis, Capt., 
I'omioinic Affair.s~lV'/r/si7iii/L 

Loomis had not yet arrived. DeWitt sat down in the Cap- 
tain’s c'liair bciiind tlie dark, smootii-finished desk. 
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' The phone rang. DeWitt didn't toucii it. lie hoard the 
Sergeant outside answer tlie extension “No, Colnnel Wil- 
foughby, the Captain isn’t here, yet. Tlinnk yon, sir. Yes, 
sir.” 

Willoughby was up and around; tliat was guod, to<\ De- 
Witt wondered what actually went iiitc' the thinking of tlie.sc 
people. Probably, notliiiig out of the uidinary. It was just 
that, having won the war, they were setting up a new code 
for themselves, witli many loss reslricti<'ns Ilian lliiy would 
have had at home or during the fis’liting. No, it coiihln’t bo 
an entirely new code. Yates was right. M'mi form tlieir mor- 
als and laws on the basis of previous i xpi ririic'es, habits, 
customs. The seed of the flowers ti’.,ii hlo' .iici'. iver hero lay- 
back in America. 

Loomis opened the dour am! stopped -diori as iii' saw the 
.visitor. 

“I’ve taken your chair,’’ said DoW'itt “Sony.” 

“Please keep it,’’ said Loomis. “As long as yon'ro com- 
fortable, sir.” 

DeWitt saw the puffy, pasty texture of i!i<‘ i ..-ipbaiirs face. 
The man hadn’t slept well, maybe not at all. 

“I haven’t had coffee,” said i.uomis. “The Sergeant has 
an electric heater, lilu'raied,"' you know? W'onid yon like 
some coffee?” 

“No, thanks,” said DeWitt. 

With that, the generalities were e.xliaiish d l.ooiins knew 
that DeWitt woiiid now come to IIk' pohil 

DeWitt did it with particular kindliiKs- “I don’t want to 
frighten you, Loomis,” he .said, “I don’t want to shi^ek you 
into anything. We know that Uiere’s been an ugly business. 
I,^mean that 10 per cent rakeoff tha! yoii’xe been getting.” 

“It isn’t true!” Loomis broke in. You dentj ci'cnjthlnff, 
Willoughby had said last niglit to Laniinlein and to liiin. No 
matter how they usA you and ~<ptial they promise you, you 
deny everything. They haven’t a shred of proof. • 

DeWitt raised his hand in mild rejection. 

“But I swear to you. Colonel. . . .” 
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“Please, don’t swear,” said DeWitt. 

That beWitt didn’t threaten or shout, or lay down the 
law, unnerved Loomis. He bit his nails. 

“Sir, don’t you think we should call in Colonel Wil- 
loughby? He’ll be glad to confirm. . . .” 

“Not yet, Loomis, not yet. I wish to talk first to you be- 
cause, somehow, 1 feel that you have extenuating reasons. 
Will you permit me a few personal questions?” 

Loomis nodded. 

“What were you in civilian life, Loomis? You had a small 
radio store, right? You have a wife, right? You made a liv- 
ing?” 

“Just about." 

“And now your store is closed down?” 

“The wife is keeping it open.” 

“And then you came overseas. You’ve had men under 
you, many men. Did you ever have any employees?” 

“For a time 1 had one.” 

“But over here, as early as Normandy, you had power 
over more than a hundred people?” 

“Yes.” 

“How did it feel?” 

“Good.” 

“You had a good time. You had power over men and po- 
wer over supplies — food, gasoline — that were scarce and 
therefore high in value. Maybe you did a little business on 
the side. So many people were on the black market, wl^ 
shouldn’t you be?” 

“It’s not true, sir!” 

“It’s so long ago, Loomis. Nobody’s going to h^g you 
for it... And finally, Germany. Instead of a few hundred 
men, you’ve power over tens of thousands. And you kno# 
that it’s not going to last forever. . . You must make what 
little time you have, count. So there you are. . . I icannolt 
judge you too severely. Take me. I was your commanding 
officer. I, too, bear my share of responsibility for 'these 
things, and sometimes, I sleep badly. And I’ll have a certaljf 
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say in what’s to be done with you Will you co-operate with 
rae?” 

• ‘Tes,” he said, in a thin voilc, ‘ I’ll co opciate ” 

DeWitt lit a cigarette Let s not tall tlio Sergeant You 
can typ0^ All right, hen's the t>po>\riter You sit down 
here Paper'* Yes, and a tops What Jo I want as heading-' 
Well — the date And thtn— no don 1 call it tonfession Just 
Statement Ready^ 

“First Paragraph The undet '.tgned and Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Clarence Willoughby 

It was hard for DeW'itt to havt to put 1 arrish thiough 
the wringer 

“Come on’’’ challenged Parrish, his voitc --trident 
“Facts' Facts'” 

DeWitt began to recount the couisi ,nid tht n suits of 
the investigation of Marianne Sttktiido’if He Ji s iihed the 
confrontation of the girl and the Pioitssor, tiom hoy’s 
notes, and then, Pamela’s entranu, Maiiaiim s huakdowri, 
recriminations, the deminciatio.is 

“And there you have it. General The unknown Na/i at 
the Rintelen estate, the whole set up out at the manor house, 
directly and indirectly protected hv V'llloiighby la-t night, 
my man Yates and Captain Tro> w( nt out to iin d tiic fellow 
hiding there — but he was gone Wo don t know wm u he is 
But we know who’s involved in the 10 pu cent i as kit \oui 
top MG officers and the man who let )oii li.iu the hiuk, 
and who is in everything, in the administration of Kiemmen, 
in the Chamber of Commerce, and in the Rintelen Wo'ks— 
your Lammlein, your paiagon of a good German ” 

“Hearsay!” boomed Parrish He was out of his chan and 
pacing around DeWitt, as if he could wall him in with his 
steps, and so dam up the whole stoiy ‘A clever yarn 
Based on the words of a hysteiical, lying, jialous, criminal 
Woman Makes me laugh' I want facts, not ruinous. I’m an 
American I want the testimon\ of Ainiticans, officeis'” 
“Call Willoughby,” said DeWitt 
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“I will! I will!’’ triumphed Farrisf^ He strode (to the door 
and tore it open, shouting, “Pick up Colonel Willoughby,” 
he repeated. “Iminediatcly. Yes, sir.” • 

I'arrish was blustering. “We’ll get to the bottom of this 
in no time. I’ll have you oat your words, DeWitt! Yes, sirl 
It isn’t Willoughby, it isn’t Lainmlein — ” he was hammer- 
ing at his chest below liis ribbons — “it’s me, me! I’ll resign 
if it’s true! I’m no good for this job if it’s true!” 

lie was fairly composed by the time Willoughby was 
brought in. 

“Wlial’s this I hear about a 10 per cent rakeoff, Willough- 
by?” 

Willoughby, feeling relatively safe behind the fences he 
had mended last night with Loomis and Lammlein, looked 
at the General with sad and ama/ed eyes. “Sir, I have nev- 
er given yon reason to doubt my loyalty. To me, you’re the 
greatest man in this Army. I’ve felt that way skico Norman- 
dy. . . I’d hopod to spare ysiu this. By God, you’ve got so 
many more important tasks that I thought it better not to 
bother yon with pelty, vicious rumors. Some people, partic- 
ularly a certain IJenteiiant Yales -he puts out the German 
newspaper in Kremmen — have been backstabbing me for the 
longest time.” 

i'arrish frowned, lie knew how it felt to be stabbed in 
the back. 

“I’ve tried to be above such things,” Willoughby went on. 
“I've offered my friendship to Yates on several occasions, 
explaining my vi('wpoints. reijiiesting him to lay off. But the 
matter goes deeper. Yab's iias a bias against the constructive 
work tiiat yon, sir, and I are trying to do in this district.. 
He’s only interested in tearing down. He’s a»fc radical, 
a Red!” 

Farrisii reached for iii.s whip and softly rapped its hah- . 
die against the edge of liis desk. “A Red, huh? So he doesn’t 
like coiistnietive work, iinli?” 

Willoughby stared mcaniiigfnliy at DeWitt. “Unfortuna- 
tely. General, lie’s found some support from your own-. 
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friends. I’m sure Colonel DeWitt didn’t mean to become a 
pawn in this conspiracy.” 

■ He waited, expecting DeWitt to break in. As DeWilt said 
nothing and didn’t even look up, Willoughby continued, with 
less assurance, “Well, it seems that Yates has compiled and 
edited various rumors, originating mainly from German wo- 
men. Sir, if you wish to question me on the basis of that kind 
of evidence, I stand ready to answer. But I don’t think it 
should be necessary.” 

Farrish was profoundly uncomfortable. Had he been alone 
with Willoughby, he would have said to him; All right, go 
back to your office, you’ve got work to do. 

But DeWitt sat there, like a Shylock. 

“There’s a man at the Rintelcn estate ” said Far- 

rish. 

“I know of him, sir. I’ve given orders for the man’s ar- 
rest.” 

Farrish scratched his head with the tip of his whip. “But 
I know the man escaped!” 

“We’ll catch him, sir!” Willoughby said confidently. 

Farrish coughed. “Well, then ” He looked at DeWitt 

to see whether he would have to go on. 

DeWitt was waiting, still waiting. 

Farrish drew breath for a renewed attempt. ‘ The 10 per 
cent, Willoughby, the 10 per cent!” 

Willoughby stilfened. “Not a word of that is true!” 

Farrish got up, put his whip next to his fountain pen and 
pencils, and beamed at DeWitt, “As far as I’m concerned 
old man, I trust the word of an American officer more than 
that some German trollop.’.’ 

“1i*ou’re a liar, Willoughby,” said DeWitt. 

Willoughby’s paunchy face reddened. “I demand an apo- 
logy!” he shouted. “I demand — General Farrish. ..!” 

“Here,” said DeWitt, pulling a paper out of his pocket, 
“I have the word of another American officer- -a signed 
statement by Captain Loomis who, I understand was in- 
volved with you in the whole deal. Let me read it to you, 



General. Kremmen. today’s date. First paragraph: The under- 
signed and Lieutenant Colonel Clarence Willoughby. . . 

It was a lengthy dotument. It gave the details of the 
operation, the date starting on which proceeds of the pri- 
vate tax leveled on all Kremmen business, large and small, 
were split between Loomis and Willoughby, the reasons for 
the split, the methods of collection, everything. 

The toneless, tired voice of DeWitt stopped. Willoughby 
heard Farriah say, "Yes. 1 see. Oh, yes.” Pitiful. The great 
man had no words, couldn’t even shout or threaten. 

Then Farrish did shout. It took him some moments to 
collect the breath for it. 

“Get out! Get out of here! Get out of Kremmen! I could 
have you court-niartialed. But I don’t want to dirty my fin- 
gers with this! God damn it! I’ll have you out of the ETO,®' 
out of everything! You report to Base Section, Colonel Wil- 
loughby!” 

“Yes, sir!” 

The way to Le Havre leads through Paris, Willoughby 
thought. In Paris was Bereskin. He’d hand over the Rintelen 
shares to the Prince. It was a business transaction, legal 
and above board, and nobody could horn in on that. They 
imagined they had won — Y’ates, DeWitt, the whole faction 
of Crusaders. But they hadn’t. They couldn’t win. They 
would never win. He had always been one jump ahead of 
them, in war and in peace. Yes, sij . 

“Out!” said Farrish. Willoughby saluted smartly. 

At the gate to the Barracks of the Kremmen Dragoons, 
he bummed a ride into town on a rations truck. 

“Cigarette?” He offered his pack genially to the driver.*, 

“Yes, sir, thank you, sir,” said the man. ' * 

"Pettinger,” Yates said to Troy, “Erich Pettinger, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel of the SS, friend of Prince Bereskin, the man 
who gave o/ders to have yoUr captured men massacred in 
the Bulge Battle, the man who planned to have the people 
of Ensdorf suffocated in their mine— and there Lammlein , 
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gave me the name. And he was so casual about it — it 
was almost funny. Only I didn’t feel funny. I felt my heart 
jump.” 

Yates had come directly from the arrest and interroga- 
tion of Lammlein to Troy’s room in the Kremmen PoUzel’ 
Prasidium. 

*‘We haven’t got him yet," Yates said. 

“We’ll get him!’’ Troy rose. “1 never was so certain in 
my whole life. It makes sense. Somewhere, sometime, this 
war had to add up — ’’ 

Yates smiled back, a thin, weary smile. “When that color- 
lessindividual said tome: ‘Pettingerl’ I thought foramoment. 
This is it. But, Troy — what’s one man, even if you tlirow 
Willoughby into ithe bargain? It’s only a beginning. When 1 
got on the boat and we wont down tlie Hudson and across, 
I didn’t know I’d get into sometliing that goes on and on. . . .’’ 

They went with a dozen men, enough to cover both en- 
trances to the Rintelcn air-raid shelter. They had along the 
wretched Lammlein who, in his correct but .sweated business 
suit, looked oddly out of place among the, armed and steel- 
helmeted soldiers. 

Yates called Lammlein from the truck where lie had been 
retained under the driver’s guard. 

“You’ll go in there,’’ he said. “Tell Pettingor that the 
game is up. Tell him to come out, quietly, without arms. 
Herr Lammlein, we won’t send in any of our own men. You 
don’t expect us to do that, do you? You put him in there, 
you get him out.” 

Lammlein .stared vaguely. He lioard Troy say evenly, 
“Get going! I’d hate to have to make you get going.” Slowly, 
tortuously, Lammlein walked toward and into the dark, 
yawning hole. 

Yates and Troy were listening. But no sound eame from 
the shelter. Pettinger must be hiding deep inside. 

“You don’t think he fooled' us?” said Troy. “Perhaps 
there’s a third exit, and the two gents have skipped and are 
laughing their heads off?” 



"No,” said Yates, "I had the layout checked.” 

“Perhaps Pettinger is keeping Lammlein down there, as 
a hostage or something?” 

“He’d make a hell of a mistake,” said Yates. “He’d over- 
estimate considerably the value Liimmlein has to us. And he 
must know that we’ll pusli in there some time or other. . . 

Tile crack of a shot. It seemed far off, and it was follow- 
ed by a low rumiding. The soldiers tensed. 

Then a face appeared at the entrance, deathly pale, a 
gaping, distorted moiitli. 

“Can't— control his — tail ” Followed by angry, pain- 
ful coughing. Maybe Lammlein was laughing at something, 
but what it was, Yates couldn’t make out. “Come out — shoot, 
go ahead -shoot - can’t control — nothing. . . .” 

“You’d bettor get an ambulance,” said Troy. 

The medic left. 

“What’ll we do now?” Troy seemed angry, or disappoint- 
ed, or both. 

Yates got up. “Two men!” he called. And, turning to 
Troy, he said quietly, “I’ll go in. It’ll be a pleasure to shoot 
it out.” 

Two men had come up to them and placed themselves 
close to Yates. 

“Let me handle this,” said Troy. He waved to the driver, 
and the man ambled over. “Do you still happen to have your 
breaching charges?” 

“Breaching charges...?” the driver said; then the slow 
light of understanding went over his face. They had issued 
him the stuff in Normandy, four bags with eighteen half- 
pound blocks of TNP'’ in each, to be used to blast the way 
for his truck through the hedgerows. He had almost forgot- 
ten about them, since TNT was all right as long as no cap 
was inside it; forgotten, the bags had rested in a corner 
under his seat all this time.” 

“Shall I bring them over, sir?” he asked. 

“I wish you would.” 
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The driver went to his truck and returned, a bag under 
each arm, the caps’* and fuses’® in his pocket. 

“There!” said Troy, measuring off about three feet of the 
fuse, cutting it, and lianding the end to Yates. “That’ll do. 
What time do you have, Yates — exactly?” 

Yates said it was 16 . 18 . 

“Sixteen eighteen,” said Troy, adjusting his watch. “Give 
me fifteen minutes on the dot. Then you light the fuse.” 

“Good enough,” said Yntes, taking the fu.se from Troy. 
Yates waited. He looked at his watcli. It wa.s time. 

The seconds. . . 

Then the crash and the rumbling and the dust. And the 
answering crash from Troy’s end. 

It was done. 

Troy led Karen past the empty stal)lcs and garages, past 
the cottages of the , help, each cottage a complete house 
with kitchen and every other facility. 

“We haven’t much time,” Karen said with a tender re- 
gret. “Parrish is here, tassels and all ” 

“Oh, we’ve got a few minutes!” Troy was both happy 
and grave, and his voice was husky as he told Karen, “Look 
at all this! And what we’re, going to Jo with it! We’re, going 
to put the people in the manor house and the cottages, and 
we’ll convert the stables and garages into living quarters 
and workshops. If necessary, we’l! set up some Quonset’® 
huts on the lawns.” 

He spoke like a builder, a sensible American seeing a 
job to be done, a job that interested iiim. Karen pressed his 
band. 

“When I go back to America,” he went on, “I want to 
settle down. I’m going to build me a house. I’m going to 
settle down and live and forget.” 

“You won’t be able to forget.’’ 

“No. I guess I won’t. But I’m going to build that house. 
I can work hard, Karen. You don't know how hard I can 
work if I see what it’s for and that something comes of it.” 
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vShe looked at the garden, the woods in the distance, the'^ 
rolling land, the horizon fringed with the smokestacks 
Kremmen. And she thought that the time had come when 
life would be bearable only alongside such a man. 

“Will you live with me?” he asked calmly. 

“Yes.” 

“You and I, together?” 

“Yes.” 

“You’re sure, Karen? This is for keeps — ” 

In answer, she turned to him. His kiss was harsh and 
tight-lipped, and she felt his hard chin. 

“Darling,” she wliispered, “this is how you do it. . . .” 


It had been decided that Professor Seckendorff would 
speak for the people from the Lower Depths, and that sa- 
lient parts of his speech would be translated for the Amer- 
ican military aiilliorilies prc.sent in the hall of the manor 
house. 

“W'hal else did we learn in concentration camp? We 
learned that the enemy does not necessarily come frpmacross 
any front lines or any borders. What do we want, what 
have we always wanted? A countrv in w'hich men and women ' 
can live free of fear, secure in their lives, their ideas, gnd 
the fruits of their work. In Germany, the enemy of the kind 
of life we want has suffered a defeat; but he has not been 
crushed—” 

“That enemy is not limited by borders,” trumpeted the 
old man, “Germany’s or any other country’s. Let us consid- 
er this House as a sciiool that will turn out fighters against 
that ('uemy, wdierever he hides. . . .” 

Suddenly, DeWitt was conscious of the impatient tapping 
of Parrish’s boot. Ho took his stand next to the flag that was 
mounted wliere Maximilian von Rinlclcn’s portrait had hung. 
He lookeh down at his audience— the Americans to one side, 
the bedraggled Germans crowded on the other. His handa 
fumbled; lie missed his whip. 



“I’ve had my eyes on this estate for the longest time,’ 
Farrish said. “I thought. This is just the place we need foi 
you people. But remember, it is American property. Where 
ver we stand, there's America, tlie greatest country or 
darth, and we stand for no nonsense. What the Professoi 
here has said is well and good, and I approve of it. I’ve al- 
ways approved of noble sentiments. But with all of that, t 
person’s got to know his place ’’ 

DeWitt glanced at Yates. He motioned his head slight- 
ly, toward the door. Tiie two tiptoed out as Farrisli continued 

“Couldn’t stand it," said DeWitt. 

They sat down on a stone bench close to the entrance ol 
the manor house. 

“I’m sure he saw us go out," said Yates. 

DeWitt shrugged. “I’m going back to the States, anyhow 
I’ve asked to be retired. .lust the right, ripe age. And the wai 
has been won, after a fashion." 

“There’s still so much to do,’’ Yate.s said. Out of the cor- 
ner of his eye, he observed the f'olonel. DeWitt looked old 

“I know there’s a lot to he done,” agreed DeWitt. 

“You see,” DeW’itt went on, “when the Willoughby ques- 
tion came up, Farrish promi.scd to quit if I proved that he 
was making a mess of it. And we proved it to him. He didn’t 
have the guts to come through, lie didn't have the guts tc 
admit that he was wrong and not the man for building the 
world we fought for. 1 said to him, ‘General, there just isn’t 
enough room here for the botli of us.’ Ami v/hen he stopped 
laughing, he said, ‘All right, old man, then you go.’ So I’m 
going. . . .’’ 

Yates said, “You’re sure, sir, that you’re doing -the right 
thing?” 

DeW’il't picked up a pebble and threw it away. 

“No,” he said, “the trouble is I’m not sure at all. How- 
ever, it doesn’t make much difference where you are, these 
days. Good man, your Professor! If that enemy ever won 
out in our country, I’d end up in a concentration camp, too.” 

"I’d be proud to meet you tlicre, again,” said Yates. 
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Carl Of ford 

Till!: grej:n green grass 

AND A GUN 

It was after five and tlic Caribbean sun was wearing off 
cool. The. large native man jogged easily down the broad 
asphalt road that tumbled toward the beac.h and the sea, 
hemmed in on both sides by trim lawns and trim white-paint- 
ed bungalows and barracks of the American oil people' and 
American soldiers. The native man wore an old black suit 
which was .spotted with oil from the American machine shop, 
and when he neared the American sentry box* which was 
painted white and looked very trim on the trim green green 
grass he began to search in the pockets of his grimy blue 
shirt for the American pass. 

Inside the sentry box the American soldier looked 
up from a letter .he was writing and through the diamoind- 
shaped cutout in the wall he saw the native. He 
frowned. 

He was a very young soldier, still pudgy-faced and soft- 
haired, and soft-handed too, for he’d gone straight into uni- 
form from his Colorado college. He’d been writing on a sheet 
of white paper clipped to an Army clipboard. He was an- 
noyed at seeing the native for it meant leaving of his letter 
and going outside to challenge him for his pass. And this 
challenging for a pass was a piece of stupidity anyhow, 
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thought the young soldier. In the first place any native com- 
■ ing through knew he should have a pass and therefore had 
'a 'pass. In the second place very few natives come through 
.the area. He cursed softly because he hated to break off tlie 
, letter when he’d just about got clear in his mind what he’d 
write and say about the ailing sister of the Hartwells back 
there in Colorado. And dammit, deep down in himself he 
hated nonsense, and stopping men in broad daylight for pas- 
■ses was what he considered nonsense. If it were nighttime it 
would make more sense, he thought. He could at least see 
som^ point to it if it were nighttime for perhajis there was 
something to the recent talk of the Colonel ou the chang- 
ing attitude of the native people. He himself v/as aware of 
the peculiar change for it was a thing that came to life and 
breathed on the air the moment a soldier walked into a rum 
shop® or stopped at a stall^ in the village marketplace. It 
was not a thing that ever sounded itself in words but only 
in a bristling silence and swift chilling of the air. But did 
that lend any more sense to slopping a man in high daytime 
-'for a doggone pass? 

He fought with himself as to whether he should stop 
writing his letter and challenge the native man. The Hart- 
wells had been neighbors and the oldest girl, two years his 
senior, had been sick and ailing all his life it seemed, hav- 
ing the most unusual hemorrhages. But all of the other Hart- 
wells were healthy and some of them were even robust, like 
his girl, Jeanne, his Joanne. He hadn’t seen Jeanne since a 
long time back and he never missed writing her a single day, 
and after some hard thought he always found a new bunch 
of kind, little cheerful words to say about the ailing sister. 
And now, just when he’d sweated out a new string of 
kind little words for today tlie native appeared, and even 
while he debated with himself as to what he should do the 
string of words went slipping out of his mind. He cursed 
to himself, fine and soft like wispy smoke in the barrel 
of a gun, and put aside the clipboard and took down his 
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carbine from the nail on the wall of the sentry box and 
went out 

The native man stopped before him and continued 
search in the pockets of his work shirt for the American 
pass. 

“Come on, dig it up," the young soldier said impatiently, 
and angrily, though his anger was not so much against the 
native as against having to tear away from writing his let- 
ter. Now he’d have to think up a fresh string of words for. 
the ailing Hartwell girl. 

“I’m looking,’’ the native man said very quietly, his eyes 
seeming to turn inward in bewilderment at not finding the 
pass in his shirt pockets. 

“Go on, go on,” the young soldier said, and he jerked 
his head in signal to the native to pass on without bother- 
ing about the pass. But the native man did not seem to 
catch on. 

“What?” he nuirmiired, and he kept on digging in his 
pockets Jiis hands moving from his shirt to the pockets of 
his black jacket, and then to the pockets of .his trousers. 
Tile young soldier looked cautiously about to see if 
an officer was around watching, or perhaps the corporal 
of the guard. He* knew he was sticking his eeck out 
when ho allowed a native tt> go by without showing his 
pass. 

“I know I have it,” the native said, searching through 
his pockets over and over. “J have it somewhere, 1 ought to 
have it.” 

“Well, goddammit, find it then!” The young soldier swore 
with the meaningless ease of soldier-talk, but, too, he was 
becoming excited. The fact that the guy stood there search- 
ing for the pass and not understanding his signal was up- 
setting. “Hey!” he said. “Look in your pants and puil out 
sump’n. Just show me some kind of paper, I don’t give a 
damn w'hul it is. Flash it and go on about your business, 
will you?” He spoke in a low tone and through a twist of his' 
mouth. • 
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, But still the native didn’t catch on. Undouijiedly, the 
strange American accent from the twisted mouth was in 
itself unintelligible. “Give me a minute," he said. “I’ve got 
it somewhere.” 

The young soldier stepped back and said: “Now get to 
hell out of here! Goddam, 1 try to give you a break' and you 
don’t grab it. Now you got to go on back ” 

The native man smiled a little, apparently not understand- 
ing the soldier. He seemed absorbed in his search for the 
American pass, his large hands groping from one pocket to 
the next. He shook his head slowly. “1 don’t understand it. 
It should be right here.” He tapped the left pocket of his 
work shirt. 'T always keep it here.” 

“Maybe you didn’t hear me. You got to go back,” said 
the young soldier. He cooled a bit now but the fact was, the 
black man simply had to go back. There could be nothing 
but that now. The black man had stcjod there searching for 
the pass for too long a time; Ib.e damn fool should have 
been gone wherever the hell he was going a long time ago. 
He had told him to go through but the damn fool had stood 
there searching his pockets and advertising himself to the 
whole damn world. 

“Go back?” The native man turned and glanced at the 
steep hill he had just descended. 

, “That’s what I said. And I don’t want any argument eith- 
er. What’s the idea of trying to get by without a pass any- 
how?” He was becoming angry again. It was oild, the way 
his anger rose and fell, like a seesaw, brought on and drawn 
off by factors mysterious even to hiiiiself. Maybe the answer 
was in the way the black man looked at him. Maybe it was 
in his desire to get back to the letter on the clipboard. Maybe 
it was his plain and simple yearning to be home in Colorado 
and' out of the Army instead of killing time in the heat down 
here. • 

But now the native seemed tensed and coldly serious. 
He turned again and looked up the steep hill, then he said 
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stiffly, “II you call the Head Office you’ll find out I have the 
privilege to be owner of a pass.” 

“Maybe you’ve got a dozen passes,” the young soldief, 
said. “That cuts no ice with me right now. Now you got to 
go back, that’s all there is to it. And don’t hold me up. I’ve 
got sump’n to do.” 

“Oh, I see,” tlie native man said, and nodded heavily, his 
eyes fixed on the young soldiei. “You — all have some brass 
nerve,” ho said. “Some brass nerve. You’re telling me I can’t 
walk on this road? I just want to get to the beach. I’m not 
going into your fancy bungalows. I’m going to the open 
beach.” 

Alarm swelled quickly in the eyes of the young, pudgy- 
faced soldier. The native’s manner was not right. The young 
soldier thought back and remembered clearly that he had 
loaded his carbine when he started out on duty. Remember- 
ing that helped somehow to bolster his confidence, though he 
hoped it would not come to his actually having to use the 
gun. “Listen, bud.” Ilis voice cracked a little. “I don’t want 
to get rough with you but I got my orders. I can’t let you 
through and that’s all there is to it. If you had my job here 
you wouldn’t be letting me through cither. You’d be doing 
your job.” 

“I work in the machine .shop,” the native man said. “You 
could check that with the Head Office. My name is Bruce 
Gordon.” 

“Don't make any difference now.” The young soldier 
shook his head. “Too late now. You’ve got to get back, that’s 
all.” 

“It's not fair,’' the native man said. “I’ll have to go all 
the way around the woods to get to the beach. That’s not 
fair. Right now I’m almost theie.” 

“1 know, I know But you got to have a pass or 

no dice. You know that. Ain’t my rules. I’m doing a job. 
I’m a soldier. You’d bo doing the same if you had my job 
here,” 
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“Don’t say here," the native man said. “Say if I tiad your 
job in America. Think of that. Would you like me to stand 
«!<)n your American street with a gun? And tell you to get to 
hell back? Answer me that.’’ 

The young soldier stared at the black man and said no- 
thing. He wanted to burst out, but nothing came. Wliat could 
he say? Remind the native that he was a hell of a lot better 
off now than he ever was? That under the Americans they 
had more jobs than ever before? 

“My brother’s on the beach," tlie native man said, his 
voice a squeezed whisper. “I have to meet him and it’s get- 
ting late.” 

“Talk can’t help you now. Doesn’t mean a damn rigid 
now. You got to get to hell back up tliere like 1 said. Go on. 
I’m busy.” The young soldier tightened Ids grip on the car- 
bine and stepped forward. 

The native man didn’t move. He stared at the young sol- 
dier and at the carbine in the softening sunlight. “Look 
now,” he said. “You don’t have to push me around, you 
know. I’ve been working hard all day and I’m in no mood 
to be pushed around.” 

“What do you mean?” The voice rose high and strident 
and the hands gripping the carbine ’jecame rigid. “I said to 
get to hell out of here.” He was becoming more and more 
frightened and nervous. He was not actually afraid of some 
thing happening to him but afraid of what he might 
have to do. 

The native man persisted. “Before you curse at me, let 
me a.sk you one thing. This is my own land. I don’t belong 
anywhere else. I belong here.-But what arc you all doing 
here? Don’t you know the war is over?” 

“Goddaml” the young soldier said, and brought the car- 
bine up, his hands and face stiff and very white. “Get out 
by the time I count three,” he warned, his voic^ trembling, 
his hands beginning to shake. “We’ll be around here as long 
as we gojddam plea|se! Get that? Now, get to hell out of 
here! Onel Two!. . .” 
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The native man backed, his frightened eyes moving froih 
the muzzfe of the giin to the tight-drawn face. From farther 
down the hill the corporal of the guard called. 

“What’s going on up there?” 

“Nothing," the young soldier yelled back. “Just a smart: 
bastard.” 

The native man kept backing. lie stumbled and almost 
fell, then ho turned his back on llie young soldier with the 
carbine and hurried up the steep asphalt road. 






Albert Maltz 


MAN ON A ROAD 

At about four in the afternoon I crossed the l)ridge at 
Gauley, West Virginia, and turned tlie sharp curve leading 
into the tunnel under the railroad bridge, f had been over this 
road once before and knew what to expect- -by the time 1 
entered the tunnel I had my car down to about ten miles an 
hour. But even at that speed 1 came closer to running a man 
down than I ever have before. This is how it happened. 

The patched, macadam road' had been soaked through by 
an alliday rain and now it was as slick as ice. In addition, 
it was quite dark — a black sky and a steady, swishing rain 
made driving impossible without headlights. As I entered 
the tunnel a big cream colored truck swung fast around the 
curve on the other side. The curve was so sliarp that his 
headlights had given me no warning. The tunnel was short 
and narrow, just about passing space for two cars, and 
before I knew it he was in front of me with his l)ig, front 
wheels over on my side of the road. 

I jammed on my brakes. Even at ten miles an hour my 
car skidded, first toward the truck and then, as 1 wrenched 
on the wheel, in toward the wall. There it stalled. The truck 
swung around hard, scraped my ‘fender, and pasWl through 
the tunnel about an inch away from me. I could see the tense 
face of the young driver with the tight bulge of tobacco in 
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his cheek and his eyes glued on the road. 1 remember saying 
to myself that I hoped he’d swallow that tobacco and go 
choke himself. ^ 

1 started my car and shifted into first.® It was tlien I 
saw for the first lime that a man was standing in front of 
my car about a foot away from the inside wheel. It was a 
shock to see him tliere. “For Chrissakes,” 1 said. 

My first thought was that he had walked into the tunnel 
after my car had stalled. I w'as certain he hadn’t been in there 
before. Then I noticed that he was standing profile to me 
with his hand held up in tlie hitch-hiker’s gesture.® If he had 
walked into that tunnel, he’d be facing me — he wouldn’t be 
standing sideways looking at the opposite wall. Obvious- 
ly I had just mi.'^sed km'cking him down and obviously he 
didn't know it. He didn’t even know I was there. 

It made me run weak inside. I had a picture of a man 
lying cnislied under a wheel with me standing over him 
knowing it was my car. 

1 called out to him “Hey!” He didn’t answer me. I called 
louder. He didn't even turn his head. He stood there, fixed, 
his iiand up in the air, his thumb jutting out. It scared me. 
It was like a story by Bierce^ where the ghost of a man pops 
out of the air to take up his lonely post on a dark country 
road. 

My horn is a good, loud, raucous one and 1 knew that 
the tunnel would re-double the sound. 1 slapped my hand 
down on that little black button and pressed as hard as I 
could. The man was either going to jump or else prove that 
be was a ghost. 

Well, he wasn’t a ghost — but he didn’t jump either. And 
it wasn't because he was deal. He heard that horn all right. 

He was like a man in a deep sleep. The horn seemed to 
awaken him only by degrees, as though his whole conscious- 
ness had been sunk in some deep recess within himself. He 
turned liis^kead slowly and looked at me. He was a big man, 
about thirty-live w'ith a heavy-featured face — an ordinary 
face with a big, flesliy nose and a large mouth. The face 
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didn’t say much. I wouldn’t have called it kind or brutal or 
intelligient or stupid. It was just the face of a big man, wet 
with rain, looking at me with eyes that seemed to have a glaze 
over them. Except for the eyes you see faces like that going 
into the pit at six in the morning, or coming out of a steel 
mill or foundry where lieavy work is done. 1 couldn’t under- 
stand that glazed quality in his eyes. It wasn't the glassy 
stare of a drunken man, or the wild, mad glare I saw once 
in the eyes of a woman in a fit of violence. 1 could only think 
of a man 1 once knew who liad died of cancer. Over liis eyes, 
in the last days, there was the same dull giaze, a far away, 
absent look as though behind the blank, outward film there 
was a secret flow of past events on wliicJi hi.s mind was fo- 
cussed. It was this same Io(»k that 1 saw in the man on tlie 
road. 

When at last he heard my horn, the man stepped very 
deliberately around the front of my car and came toward the 
inside door. The least 1 exjx-cted was that he would show 
surprise at an auto so dangerously close to him. But tliere 
was no emotion to him whatsoever. He walked slowly, de- 
liberately, as though he had been expecting me and then l)ent 
his head down to see under the. top of my car. "Kin yuli give 
me a lift, friend?”® he asked me. 

I saw his big, horse teeth chipped at tile ends and stained 
brown by tobacco. His voice was high-pilched and nasal 
with the slurred, lilting drawl" of the deep Soutli. In West 
Virginia few of the town folk seem to speak that way. I 
judged he had been raised in the mountains. 

I looked at his clothes —an old cap, a new blue work shirt, 
and dark trousers, all soaked through with rain. They didn’t 
tell me much 

I must have been occupied with my thoughts about him 
for some time, because he asked me again. "Ahm goiiT to 
Weston,” he said. “Are. you a’goin’ thataway?’’ 

As he said this, I looked into his eyes. The gl«e had dis- 
appeared and now they were just ordinary eyes, brown and 
moist. 
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I didn’it know what to reply. I didn’t really want to take 
him in — the episode had unnerved me and I wanted to get 
away from the tunnel and from him too. But l.saw him look- 
ing at me with a patient, almost humble glance. The rain 
was streaked on his face and he stood there asking for a ride 
and waiting in simple concentration for my answer. I was 
ashamed to tell him “no." Besides, 1 was curious. “Climb 
in," 1 said. 

He sat down beside me, placing a brown paper package 
on his lap. We started out of the tunnel. 

From Gauley to Weston is about a hundred miles of as 
difficult mountain driving as 1 know — a five mile climb to 
tile top of a hill, then five miles down, and then up another. 
The road twists like a snake on the run and for a good deal 
of it there is a jagged cliff on one side and a drop of a thou- 
sand feet or nicjic on the otlier. The rain, and the small rocks 
crumbling from tlie mountain side and littering up the road, 
made it very slow going. But in the four hours or so that 
il took for the trip I don’t tliink my companion spoke to 
me half a dozen times. 

1 tried often to get him to talk. It was not that he 
wouldn’t talk, it was rather that he didn’t seem to hear me — 
as though as soon as he had spoken, he would slip down 
into that deep, secret recess within himself. He sat like a 
man dulled by morphine. A^y conversation, the rattle of the 
old car, the steady pour of rain were all a distant buzz — the 
meaningless, outside world that could not quite pierce the 
shell in wdiich he seemed to be living. 

As soon as we had started, 1 asked him how long he had 
been in the tunnel 

“Ah don’ know," he replied. “A good tahm, ah 
reckon." 

“What were you stajiding there for — to keep out of the 
rain? ’ . 

He didot answer. 1 asked him again, spea^king very 
loudly. He turned his head to me. “Excuse me, friend," he 
said, "did you say somethin’?" 
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“Yes,” I answered. “Do you know I almost ran you over 
back in that tunnel?” 

“NO'O,” he said. He spoke the word in that breathy way 
that is typical of mountain speech. 

“Didn’t you hear me yell to you?” 

“No-o.” He paused. “Ah reckon ah was thinkin’,” 

“Ah reckon you were,” I thought to myself. “What’s the 
matter, are you hard of hearing?” I asked him. 

“No-o,” he said, and turned his head away looking out 
front at the road. 

I kept right after him. I didn’t want him to go off again. 
I wanted somehow to get him to talk. 

“Looking for work?” 

“Yessuh.” 

He seemed to speak with an effort. It was not a difficulty 
of speech, it was something behind, in his mind, in his will 
to speak. It was as though he couldn’t keep touch between 
his world and mine. Yet when he did answer me, he spoke 
directly and coherently. I didn’t know what to make of it. 
When he first came into the car I had been a little frightened. 
Now I only felt terribly curious and a little sorry. 

“Do you have a trade?” I was glad to come to that ques- 
tion. You know a good deal about a man when you know 
what line of \jjprk he follows and it always leads to further 
conversation. 

“Ah ginerally follows the mines,” he said. 

“Now,” I thought, “we’re getting somewhere.” 

But just then we hit a stretch of unpaved road where the 
mud was thick and the ruts were hard to follow. I had to stop 
talking and watch what I was doing. And when we came 
to paved road again, I had lost him. 

1 tried again to make him talk. It was no use. He didn’t 
even hear me. Then, finally, his silence shamed me. He was a 
man lost somewhere within his o.wn soul, only aiding to be 
left alone. I felt wrong to keep thrusting at his ^ivacy.^ 

^ So for about four hours we drove in silence. For me those 
hours were almost unendurable. I have never seen such ri- 
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gidity in a human being. He sat straight up in the car, his 
outward eye fixed on the road in front, his inward eye seeing 
nothing. lie didn’t know I was in the car, he didn’t know he 
was in the car at all, he didn’t feel the rain that kept slash- 
ing in on him through the rent in the side curtains. He 
sat like a slab of molded rock and only from his breathing 
could I be sure that he was alive. His breathing was 
heavy. 

Only once in that long trip did he change his posture. 
That was wlien lie was seized with a fit of coughing. It was 
a fierce, hacking cough tiiat shook his big body from side 
to side and doubled him over like a child with the whooping 
cough. He was trying to cough something up — I could^hear 
the. phlegm in his chest - hut he couldn’t succeed. Inside him 
there was an ugly scra))ing sound as though cold metal 
were being rubbed on the bone of his ribs, and he kept spit- 
ting and shaking his head. 

it took almost three minutes for the fit to subside. Then 
he turned around to me and said, “Excuse me, friend.’’ That 
was all. Me was quiet again. 

I felt awful. There were times when I wanted to stop the 
ear and tell him to got out. I made up a dozen good excuses 
for cutting the trip short. But I couldn’t do it. I was con- 
sumed by a curiosity tc know what was \^ong with the 
man. I hoped !hat before we parted, perhaps even as he got 
out of the car, he would tell me what it was or say some- 
thing that would give me a clew. 

1 thought of the cough and wondered if it were T.B.® I 
thought of cases of sleeping sickness I had seen and of a 
boxer who was punch drunk’’.. But none of these things seemed 
to fit. Nothing physical seemed to explain this dark, ter- 
rible silence, this intense, all-exclusive absorption within 
him.self. 

Hour ^er hour of rain and darkness! 

Once <ve passed the slate dump*'’ of a mine. The rain had 
made the surface burst into flame and the blue and red patcji- 
es flickering in a kind of witch glow on a hill of black' 
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seemed to attract my companion. He turned his head to look 
at it, but he didn’t speak, and I said nothing. 

And again the silence and rain! Occasionally a mine tip- 
ple" with the cold, drear, smoke smell of the dump and the 
oil lamps in the broken down shacks where the miners live. 
Then the black road again and the shapeless bulk of the 
mountains. 

We reached Weston at about eight o'clock. 1 was tired 
and chilled and hungry. I stopped in front of a cafe and 
turned to the man. 

“Ah reckon this is hit,’’ he said. 

“Yes,” I answered. 1 was siirpriseil. 1 had not expected 
him to know that we had arrived. Then I tried a final plunge. 
“Will you have a cup of coffee with me?” 

“Yes,” he replied, “thank you, friend. " 

The “thank you” told me a lot. 1 knew irom the way he 
said it that he wanted the coffee but couldn’t pay for it; that 
he had taken my offer to be one of hospitality and was grate- 
ful. I was happy I had asked him. 

We went inside. For the first time since 1 had come upon 
him in the tunnel he seemed human. He didn’t talk, but he 
didn't slip inside himself cither. He just sat down at the 
counter and waited for his coffee. When it came, he drank 
it slowly, holding the cup in both hands as thong, !i to warm 
them. 

When he ,had finished, I asked him if he weulJn't like a 
sandwich. He turned around to me and smiled, ft was a very 
gentle, a very patient smile. His big, lumpy face seemed to 
light up with it and become understanding and sweet and 
gentle. 

The smile shook me all through. It didn’t warm me— it 
made me feel sick inside. It was like watching a corpse be- 
gin to stir. I wanted to cry out, “My God, you poor man”’ 

Then he spoke to me. His face retained that smile and 
I could see the big, horse teeth stained by toba^. 

“You’ve bin right nice to me, friend, an’ ah do appre- 
ciate it.” 
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“That’s all right,” I mumbled. 

He kept looking at me. I knew he was going to say some- 
thing else and I was afraid of it. 

“Would yuh do me a faveh?” 

“Yes,” f said. 

He spoke softly. “Ah’ve got a letter here that ah done 
writ to mah woman, but ah can’t write very good. Would 
you all be kind enough to write it ovah for me so it’d be 
proper like?” 

“Yes,” 1 said, “I’d be glad to.” 

“All kin tell you all know how to write real well,” he 
said, and smiled. 

“Yes.” 

He opened his bine shirt. Under his thick woolen under- 
wear there was a paper fa.stened by a safety pin. He handed 
it to me. It was moist and warm and the damp odor ol 
wet cloth and the slightly sour odor of his flesh clung 
to it. 

I asked the counterman for a sheet of paper. He brought 
me one. This is the letter I copied. 1 put it down here in his 
own script. 

'■'Mv DF.RK WIFE--- 

i am awrilin this yere leta to tell you somethin i did not 
tell you afore i ief frum home. There is a cause to wy i am 
not able to get me any job at the mines, i told you hit was 
frum work abein slack. But this haint so. 

Hit comes frum the time the mine was shut down an i 
worked in the tunel nere Gauley Bridge where the company 
is turriin the river inside the rhounten. The mine supers say 
they wont hire any men war worked in thet tunel. 

Hit all comes frum that rock thet we all had to dril. Thet 
rock was silica and hit was most all of hit glass. The pow- 
der frum thi/glass has got into the lungs of all the men war 
worked in thet tunel thru their breathin. And this has given 
to all of us a sickness. The doctors writ it down for me. Hit 
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is silicosis. Hit makes the lungs to git all scab like ami then 
it stops the breathin. 

* Bein as our horn is a good peece frum town you aint Iieerd 
about Tom Prescott and Hansy McCulloh having died two 
days back. But wen i heerd this i went to see the doctor. 

The doctor says i hev got me thet sickness like Tom Pres- 
cott and thet is the reeson wy i am cougliin sometime. My 
lungs is agittin scab like.'’ There is in all ova a hondred men 
war have this death sickness fnim the tuiiel. It is a turible 
plague becus the doctor says this wild not be .so if the com- 
pany had gave us masks to ware an pul a right fan sisfem 
in the tunel. 

So I am agoin away becus the doctor say.s i will be dead 
In about fore months. 

i figger on giettin some work maybe in othei parts, i wdl 
send you all my money till i caiiil work no niohr 

i did not want i should be a burdin upon you all at hum. 
So thet is wy i hev gone away. 

I think wen you doan here frum me no mohr you ortor 
go to your grandmaws up in the mountens at Kilney Run. 
You kin live there and she will lake keer of you and the 
young one. 

i hope you w'ill be well an keep the young one out of tlic 
mines. Doan let him work there. 

Doan think hard on me for agoin away and doan feel 
bad. But wen the young one is agrowed up you tell him wat 
the company has done to me. 

I reckon after a bit you shud try to git you anotha man. 
You are a young woman yit. 

Your loving husband, 

Jack Pitckeit. 

When I handed him the copy of his letter, he read it over. 
It took him a long time. Finally he folded it up^nd pinned 
it to his undershirt. His big, lumpy face was^weet and 
gentle. “Thank you, friend,” he said. Then, very softly, with 
nis head hanging a little — “Ahm feelin’ bad about this 



a-happenin’ fine. Mali wife was a good woman.” He paused. 
And then; as though talking to himself, so low I could hard- 
ly hoar it, “Ali’m feelin’ right bad.” 

As he said this, I looked into his face. Slowly the life 
was going out of his eyes. It seemed to recede and go deep 
into the sockets like the flame of a candle going into the 
night. Over the eyeballs came that dull glaze. I had lost 
him. He sat deep within himself in his sorrowful, dark ab- 
sorption. 

That was all. We sat together. In me there was only mute 
emotion-- pity and love for him, and a cold, deep hatred 
for wliat had killed him. 

Presently he arose. He did not speak. Nor did 1. I saw 
his thick, broad back in the blue work shirt as he stood by 
the door. Then he moved out into the darkness and rain. 



AUn^ri Maltz 


THE HAPPIEST MAN ON I:AH Tli 


JeSsSe felt ready to weep. Me had been sitting/ iii the 
shanty' waiting for Tom to appear, grateful for the chance 
to rest his injured fc;ot, quietly, joyously anticipating the 
moment when Tom would say, “Why of course, Jesse, you 
can start whenever you’re ready!” 

For two weeks he had been pushirif^ liimself, from Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, to Tulsa, Oklahoma, throu.^h nights of 
rain and a week of scorching sun, without sleep or a decent 
meal, sustained by the vision of that one moment. And then 
Tom had come into the office. He liad come in quickly, hold- 
ing a sheaf of papers in his hand; ho had glanced at Jesse 
only casually, it was true — but long enough. He had not 
known him. He had turned away. . . . And Tom Brackett was 
his brother-in-law. 

Was it his clothes? Jesse, knew he looked terrible. He 
had tried to spruce up at a drinking fountain in the park, 
but even’ that had gone badly; in his excitement he had cut 
himself shaving, an ugly gash down the side of his cheek. 
And nothing could get the red gumbo*'' dust out of his suit 
even though he had slapped himself till both arim were worn 
out. ... Or was it just that he had changed so much? 

True, they hadn’t seen each other for five years; but Tom 
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looked five years older, that was all. He was still Tom. Godl 
Was he so different? 

Brackett finished his telephone call. He leaned back in 
his swivel chair and glanced over at Jesse with small, clear 
blue eyes that were suspicious and unfriendly. He was a 
heavy, paunchy man of forty-five, auburn-haired, rather dour 
looking; his face was meaty, his features pronounced and 
forceful, his nose somewhat bulbous and reddish-hued at 
the tip. He looke.d like a solid, deccint, capable business man 
which he was. He surveyed Jesse with cold indifference, 
manifestly unwilling to spend time on him. Even the way 
he chewed his toothpick seemed contemptuous to Jesse. 

“Yes?” Brackett said suddenly. “What do you want?’’ 

His voice was decent enough, Jesse admitted. He had 
expected it to be worse. He moved up to the wooden counter 
that partitioned the shanty He thrust a hand nervously 
through his tangied hair. 

“I guess you don't recognize me, Tom,’’ he said falter- 
ingly, “I’m Jesse Fulton.’’ 

“Hugh?" Brackett said. That was all. 

“Yes, I am, and Ella sends you her love.” 

Brackett rose and walked over to the counter until they 
were face to face. He surveyed Fulton Incredulously, trying 
to measure the resemblance to his brother-in-law as he re- 
membered him. This man was tall, about thirty. That fitted! 
He had straight good features and a lank erect body. That 
was right too. But the face was too gaunt, the body too spiny 
under the baggy clothes for him to be sure. His brother-in- 
law had been a solid, strong young man with muscle and 
beef to him. It was like looking at a faded, badly taken 
photograph and trying to recognize the subject; the resem- 
blance was there but the difference was tremendous. He 
searched the eyes. They at least seemed definitely familiar, 
gray w’ith a curiously shy but decent look in them. He had 
liked that aOoul Fulton. 

Jesse stood quiet, inside he was seething. Brackett was 
like a man examining a piece of broken-down horse flesh; 
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there was a look of pure pity in his eyes. It made Jesse furi- 
ous. He knew he wasn’t as far gone as all that. 

“Yes, I believe you are,’’ Brackett said finally, “but >ou 
sure have changed.’’ 

“By God, it’s five years, ain't it?" Jesse said resent- 
fully. “You only saw me a couple of times anyway." Then, 
to himself, with his lips locked together, in mingled vehe- 
mence and shame. What if I have changed? Don’t every- 
body? I ain’t no corpse. 

“You were solid looking," Brackett continued softly, in 
the same tone of incredulous wonder. "You lost weight, 1 
guess?” 

Jesse kept silent. He needed Brackett too much to risk 
antagonizing him. But it was only by deliberate effort that 
he could keep from boiling over. The pause lengthened, be- 
came painful. Brackett flushed. “Janiiny Christmas, excuse 
me,” he burst out in apology. He jerked the counter up. 
“Come in. Take a seat. Good God, boy’’— he grasped Jesse’s 
hand and shook it — ” 1 am glad to see you; don’t think any- 
thing else! You just looked so peaked.” 

“It’s all right,’’ Jesse murmured. He sat down, thrusting 
his hand through his curly, tangled hair. 

“Why are you limping?” 

“I stepped on a stone; it jagged a hole through my shoe.’’ 
Jesse pulled his feet back under the chair. He was ashamed 
of his shoes. They had come from the Relief originally, and 
two weeks on the road had about finished them. All morn- 
ing, with a kind of delicious, foolish solemnity, he had been 
vowing to himself that before anything else, before even a 
suit of clothe.s, he was going to buy himself a brand new 
strong pair of shoes. 

Brackett kept his eyes off Jesse’s feet. He knew what 
was bothering the boy and it filled his heart with pity. The 
whole thing was appalling. He had never seen ^ijiyone who 
looked more down and out. His sister had been writing to 
him every week, but she hadn’t told him they were as badly 
off as this. 
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"Well now, listen,” Brackett began, “tell me things, 
How’s Ella?” 

"Oil, she’s pretty good,” Jesse replied absently. He had 
a soft, pleasing, rather shy voice that went with his soft 
gray eyes. He was worrying over how to get started. 

"And the kids?” 

“Oh, they’re fine. . . . Well, you know,” Jesse added, be- 
coming more attentive, “the young one has to wear a brace. 
He can’t nin around, you know. But he’s smart. He draws 
pictures and he does things, you know.” 

“Yes,” Brackett said. "That’s good.” He hesitated. There 
was a moment’s silence. Jesse fidgeted in his chair. Now 
that the time had arrived, he felt awkward. Brackett leaned 
forward and put his hand on Jesse’s knee. “Ella didn’t tell 
me things were so bad for you, Jesse. I might have helped.” 

“Well, goodness,” Jesse returned softly, “you been having 
your own troubles, ain’t you?” 

“Yes,” Brackett leaned hack. His ruddy face became 
mournful and darkly bitter. "You know 1 lost my hardware 
shop?" 

“Well sure, of course,” Jesse answered, surprised. “You 
wrote us. That’s wliat 1 mean.” 

“I forgot,” Brackett said. “1 keep on being surprised 
over it myself. Not that it was worth much,” he added bit- 
terly. “It was running down hili for three years. I guess 
1 just wonted it because it was mine.” He laughed point- 
lessly, without mirth. “Well tell me about yourself,” he asked. 
“What happened to 'the job you had!” 

Jesse burst out abruptly, with agitation, “Let it wait, 
Tom, I got sometliing on my mind.” 

“It ain’t you and Ella?” Brackett interrupted anxiously. 

"Why no!” Jesse sat back. “Why however did you come 
to think that? Why Ella and me — ” he stopped, laughing. 
"Why, Tom/ I’m just crazy about Ella: Why she’s just won- 
(ierfiil. Sh^s just my whole life, Tom.” 

“Excuse me. Forget it. ’’ Brackett chuckled uncomfor- 
tably, turned away. The naked intensity of the youth’s burst 



of love had upset him. It made him wish savagely that he 
could' do something for tliem. They were both too 'decent to 
hftve had it so hard. Ella was like this boy too, shy and a 
tittle soft. 

“Tom, listen,’’ Jesse said, “I come here on purpose.” He 
thrust his hand through his hair. “I want you to help me." 

“Damn it, boy,’’ Brackett groaned. He had been expect- 
ing this. “I can’t much. I only gel thirty live a week and 
I’m damn grateful lor it." 

“Sure, 1 know,’’ Jesse emphasized excitedly. He was feel- 
ing once again the wild, delicious agitation that liad pos- 
sessed him in the early hours of the morning. “1 know you 
can’t help us with money' But we met a man \v!io works for 
vou! He was in our city! He said vou could give me a job!’’ 

“Who said?’’ 

“Oh, why didn’t you tell me?’’ Jesse burst out reproach- 
fully. “Why as soon as I .heard it I started out. I'or two 
weeks now I been pushing ahead like crazy." 

Brackett groaned aioud. “You come walking from Kan- 
sas City in two weeks so I could give you a job?" 

“Sure, Tom, of course. What else could I do?" 

“God Almighty, there ain’t no jobs, Jesse! It’s a slack 
season. And you ilon’t know this oil business. It’s special. 
I got my friends here but they couldn’l do nothing now. 
Don't you think I’d ask for you as soon as there was a 
chance?” 

Jesse felt stunned. The hope of the last two weeks seemed 
rolling up into a ball of agon> in his stomach. Then 
frantically, he cried. “But listen, this man said you could 
hire! He told me! He drives trucks for you! He said you 
always need men!” 

“Oh! . . . You mean iny department?" Brackett said in a 
low voice. 

"Yes, Tom. That’s it!” 

“Oh, no, you don’t want to work in my d^artment,” 
Brackett told him in the same low voice. “You don’t know 
what it is.” 
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“Yes, 1 do,” Jesse insisted. “He told me all about it, 
Tom. Yoli’re a dispatcher, ain’t you? You sent the dynamite 
' trucks out?” • 

“Who was llie man, Jesse?” 

"Hveretl, liverett, 1 think.” 

“Tghert? Man about rny size?” Brackett asked slowly. 

“Yes, E^fbert. He wasn’t a phony,^ was he?” 

Brackett laughed. For the second time his laughter was 
curiously williout mirth. “No, he wasn’t a phony.” Then, in 
a changed voice: “Jimmy, boy, you should have asked me 
before >011 trekked all the way down here.” 

“Oh, I (lidn'l want to,” Jesse explained with naive cun- 
ning. “1 knew you’d say ‘no.' He told me it was risky work, 
Tom. But 1 don’t care.” 

Brackett kicked his fingers together. His solid, meaty 
face became very hard. “I’m going to say ‘no’ anyway, Jes- 
se.” 

Jesse cried out. It had not occurred to him that Brackett 
would not agree. It had seemed as though reaching Tulsa 
were the only problem he had to face. “Oh, no,” he begged 
“you can’t. Ain't there any jobs, Tom?” 

“Sure, there's jobs. There's even Egbert’s job if you 
want it.” 

“He’s (luii?" 

“He's (lead!” 

•‘Oh!’’ 

“On the job, Jesse. Last night if you want to know.” 

“Oil!”. .. Then. “I don’t care!” 

“Now you listen to me,” Brackett said. “I’ll tell you a 
few tilings that you should have asked before you started 
out. It ain’t dynamite you drive. They don’t use anything 
as safe as dynamite in drilling oil wells. They wish they 
could, but they can’t. It’s nitroglycerin! Soup!” 

“But I kftow,” Jesse tol^ him reassuringly. “He advised 
me, Tom. I’oii don't have to think I don’t know'.” 

“Shut up a minute,” Brackett ordered angrily. “Listen! 
You just have to look at this soup, see? You just cough loud 
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imd it blows! You know how thoy transport it? In a can 
' that’s 'Shaped like this, see, like a fan? That’s to give room 
fdr compartments, because each compartment has to be 
lined with rubber. That’s the only way you can even think 
of handling it.^’ 

“Listen, Tom — ’’ 

“Now wait a minute, Jesse. For God’s sake just put 
your mind to this. I know you had your heart set on a job, 
but you’ve got to understand. This stuff goes only in special 
trucks! At night! They got to follow a special route! They 
can’t go through any city! If they lay over,* it’s got to be 
in a special garage! Don’t you see what that means? Don’t 
that tell you how dangerous it is?’’ 

“I’ll drive careful,’’ Jesse said. “1 know how to handle 
a truck. I’ll drive slow.’’ 

Brackett groaned. “Do you think Egbert didn’t drive 
careful or know how to handle a truck?’’ 

“Tom,” Jesse said earnestly, “you can’t scare me. 1 got 
my mind fixed on only one thing; Egbert said he was get- 
ting a dollar a mile. He was making five to six Jvundred 
dollars a month for half a month’s work, he said. Can I get 
the same?” 

“Sure you can get the same,” Brackett told him savage- 
ly. “A dollar a mile. It’s easy. But why do you think the 
company has to pay so much? It’s easy — until you run over 
a stone that your headlights don’t pick out, like Egbert 
did. Or get a blowout!’’ Or get something in your eye, so 
the wheel twists and you jar the truck! Or any other God 
damn thing that nobody ever knows! We can't ask f:gbert 
what happenied to him. Tliere’s no truck to give any evidence. 
..There’s no corpse. There’s nothing! Maybe tomorrow 
1 somebody’ll find a piece of twisted steel way off in a corn- 
field. But we never find the driver. Not even a finger nail. 
All we know is that he don’t conje in on schediR^^ iTien we 
wait for the police to call us. You know what happened last 
niglht? Something went wrong on the bridge. Maybe Egbert 
was nervous. Maybe he brushed the side with his fender. 
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Only there's no bridge any more. No truck. No Egbert. Do 
you understand now? That’s what you get for your God 
damn dollar a mile!” <> 

There was a moment of silence. Jesse sat twisting his- 
long tliin hands. His mouth was sagging open, his -face 
was agonized. Then he shut his eyes and spoke softly. “I 
don't care about tliat, Tom. 'ifou told me. Now you got to be 
good to me and give me the job.” 

Braekelt slapped the palm oi his hand down on his desk. 
•‘No!” 

‘‘l-isten, Tom,” Jesse .said softly, ‘‘you just don’t under- 
stand.” lie opt lied his eyes. They were filled with tears. 
They made Brackett turn away. ‘‘Just look at me, Tom. Don’t 
that lell you enough? What did you think of me when you 
first .saw me? You thought: ‘Why don't that bum go away 
and stop panliaiidiing?’ Didn’t you, Tom? Tom, 1 just can’t 
live like this any more. I got to be able to walk down the 
street witli my head up.” 

‘‘You’re crazy,” Brackett muttered. “Every year there’s 
one out of five drivers gets killed. That’s the average. What’s 
wortii that?” 

‘‘Is my life worth anytliing now? We’re just starving at 
home, Tom. They ain’t put iis back on relief’ yet.” 

“Then you should have told me,” Brackett exclaimed 
harshly. “It’s your own damn fault. A man has no right to 
have false pride when his family ain’t eating. I’ll borrow 
some money and we’ll telegraph it to Ella. Then you go 
home and get hack on relief.” 

‘■And then what?” 

“And then wait. God damn it! You’re no old man. You 
got no right to throw your life away. Sometime you’ll get 
a job ” 

“No!” Jesse jumped up. “No. 1 believed that too. But 
I don’t now,” he cried passionalelv. ‘‘1 ain’t getting a job 
no more diian you’re getting your hardware store back. I 
lost my skill, Tom. kinotyping is skilled work. I’m rusty 
now I'xv- been six years on relief. The only work I’ve had , 
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is pick and shovel. When I got that job this spring 1 was 
supposed to be an A-1 man.’ But I wasn't. And they got 
new machines now. As soon as the slack started they let me 
out.” 

“So what?” Brackett said harshly. ‘Ain't there other 
jobs?” 

“How do 1 know?” Jesse replied. “ I'here ain't l)een one 
for six years. I’d even be afraid to take one now. It's been 
too hard waiting so many weeks to get back on relief.” 

“Well, you got to have some courage,” Brackett shouted. 
“You've got to keep up hope.” 

“I got all the courage you want,” Jesse retorted vehe- 
mently, “but no. 1 ain’t got no hope. The hojie has dried up 
in me in six years’ waiting. You’re the only hoi)e 1 got.” 

“You’re crazy,” Brackett muttered. “I won’t do it. For 
God’s sake think of Ella for a minute.” 

“Don’t you know I’m thinking about her?” Jesse asked 
softly. He plucked at Brackett’s sleeve. “Thai’s what 
decided me, Tom.” His voice became muted into a hushed, 
pained whisper. “The night Egbert was at our house 1 looked 
cit Ella like I’d seen her for tlie first time. She ain’t pretty any 
more, TornV' Brackett jerked his head and moved away. 
Jesse followed him, taking a deep, sobldng breath. “Don’t 
that tell you, Tom? Ella was like a little doll or something, 
you remember. I couldn’t walk down the street without some- 
body turning to look at her. She ain’t twenty-nine yet, Tom, 
and she ai'.i’t pretty no more.” 

Brackett sat down willi his shoulders liunched iij) wearily. 
He gripped his hands together and sat leaning forward, 
staring at the floor. 

■Jesse stood over him, his gaunt face flushe<l with emo- 
tion, almost unpleasant in its look of pleading and bitter 
humility. “I ain’t done right for Ella, Tom. E211a deserved 
better. This is th.e only chance I see in my wjiole life to do 
something for her. I’ve just been a failure.” , 

“Don’t talk nonsense,” Brackett commented, without 
rancor. “You ain’t a failure. No more than me. There’s mil- 
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lions of men in the identical situation. It’s just the depres- 
sion, or the recession, or the God damn New Deal,* or . . . 

He swore and lapsed into silence. • 

“Oh, no,” Jesse corrected him, in a knowing, sorrowful 
tone, “those things maybe excuse other men. But not me. 
It was uj) to me to do better. This is my own fault!’’ 

“Ob, beans!”' Brackett said. “It’s more sun spots than 
it’s yon!” 

Jesae’s face turned an unhealthy mottled red. It looked 
swollen. “Well, I don’t care,” he cried wildly. “I don’t care! 
You got to give me tins! 1 got to lift my head up. I went 
through one stretch of lieii but I can't go through another. 
You want me to keep looking at my little boy’s legs and- 
tell myself if I had a job he wouldn’t be like that? Every 
time he walks he says to me, ‘I got soft bones from the 
rickets and you give it to me because you didn’t feed me 
right! Jesus Christ, Tom, you think I’m going to sit there 
and watch him like that another six years?” 

Brackett leaped to his feet. “So what if you do/?” he 
shouted. “You say you’re thinking about Ella. How’s she 
going to like it when you get killed?” 

“Maybe I won’t,” Jesse j)Icaded. “I've got to have some 
luck .sometime.” 

“That’s what tlu'v all think,” Brackett replied scornfully. 
“When you take Ibis job your luck is a question mark. The 
only thing certain is that sooner or later you get killed.” 

“Okay then,” Jesse shouted back. “Then I do! But mean- 
while I got something, (hm’l 1? I can buy a pair of shoes. 
Look at me! I can buy a suit that don’t say ‘Relief’ by the 
way it fits. I can smoke cigarettes. I can buy some candy for 
the kids. I can eat some myself. Yes, by God, I want to eat 
some candy. I want a glass of beer once a day. I want Ella 
dressed up. I want her to eat meat three times a week, four 
times maybe } want to take my family to the movies.” 

Brackettesat down. “Oh, khut up,” he said wearily. 

“No, ■’ Jesse told him softly, passionately, “you can’t get 
rid of me. Listen, Tom,” he pleaded, “I got it all figured out. 
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Qn six hundred a month look how much I can save! If I last 
only three months, look how much it is — a thousand dollars 
— more! And maybe I’ll last longer. Maybe a couple years. 

] can fix Ella up for life!” 

“You said it,” Brackett interposed. "I suppose ycfU think 
she’ll enjoy living when you’re on a job like that?” 

“I got it all figured out,” Jesse answered excitedly. “She 
don’t know, see? I tell her 1 make only fortv. Yon put the 
rest in a bank account for her, Tom.” 

“Oh, shut up,” Brackett said. “Yon tliink you’ll be hap- 
py? Every minute, waking and sleeping, you’ll be wondering 
if to-morrow you’ll be dead. And the worst days will be your 
days off, when you’re not driving. They have to give you 
every other day free to get your nerve back And you lay 
around the house eating your hearl oul. That’s how happy 
you’ll l)e.” 

Jesse laughed. “I’ll be happy! Don’t you worry, I’ll be so 
happy, I’ll be singing. Lord God, Tom, I’m going to feel 
proud of myself for the first time in seven years!” 

“Oh, shut up, shut up,” Brackett said. 

The little shanty became silent. After a moment Jes.se 
whispered: “You got to, Tom. You got to. You got to.” 

Again there w^as silence. Brackett raised both hands to 
his head, pressed the palms against his temples. 

“Tom, Tom — ” Jesse said. 

Brackett sighed. “Oh God damn it,” he said finally. “All 
right. I’ll take you on, God help me.” His voice was low, 
hoarse, infinitely weary, “If you’re ready to drive to-night, 
you can drive to-night.” 

Jesse didn’t answer. He couldn’t. Brackett looked up. The 
tears were running down Jesse’s face. He was swallowing 
and try’ipg to speak, but only making an absurd, gasping 
noise. 

“I’ll send a wire to Ella,’.’ Brackett saia in the same 
hoarse, weary voice. “I’ll tell her you got a job, and you’ll 
send her fare in a couple of days. You’ll have some money 
then— that is, if you last the week out, you jackass!” 
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Jesse Dnly nodded. His heart felt so close to bursting that 
he pressed both hands against it, as though to hold it 
locked within his breast. 

“Conic back here at six o’clock,” Brackett said. “Here’s 
some money, ilat a good meal.” 

“Thanks,” Jesse whispered. 

“Wait a minute,” Brackett said. “Here’s my address.” 
He wrote it on a piece of paper. “Take any car going that 
way. Ask the conductor where to get off. Take a bath and 
get some sleep.” 

“Thanks,” Jesse said. ‘Thanks, Tom.” 

“Oh, get out of h(‘re,” Brackett said. 

“Tom.” 

“What?” 

“I just - ” Jesse stopped. Brackett saw his face. The eyes 
were still glistening with tears, but the gaunt face was shin- 
ing now, with a kind of fierce radiance. 

Brackett turned away. “I’m busy,” he said. 

Jesse wcMit out. 1'lie wet film blinded him but the whole 
world seemed to have turned golden. He limped slowly with 
the blood jiouiidiiig his ieiiiples and a wild, incomrmmicahle 
joy in his heart. “I’m the happiest man in the world,” he 
whispered to himself. “I’m the happiest man on the whole 
earth.” 

Brackett sat watching till finally Jesse turned the cor- 
ner of ilie alley and disappeared. Then he hunched himself 
over, with his head in his liands His heart was beating pain- 
fully, like somelliing old and clogged. He listened to it as 
it beat. He sal in desperate tranquillity, gripping his head 
in liis hand.'-'. 



William J. Griffin 


YOU ARE IN AMERICA, TIMMY 


Timothy Whelan sat in the sun. Willi liis denim' — covered 
back against the corrugated side oi the pier and his 
heavy safety shoes^ stretched out toward tlie splintered 
stringpiece® he sat staring at the river and walcliing, from 
beneath the broken peak of his cap, the gulls floating un- 
ruffled amid the traffic and umnenlionniile excrescences of 
the Hudson. 

In the morning he and the otlier men of his gang had 
worked on the bottom deck' of tlie freighter,' still in her 
gray warpaint, moored further out against ilic dock. They 
would wait in the cool gloom of the dec-j) hold witehing the 
square of blue sky above until the cargo net swung over and 
down. 

Steadily and relentlessly the crates" contained in the 
sling would be shifted to their appointed tiers'" and corners, 
the baling hooks thudding into the wooden boxes, the arms 
and shoulders and backs of the men moving in deeply 
learned ease. Then the net would be lifted out at the end of 
its slim cable and the gang would resume their attitude of 
supplication, arms folded, watdiing the sky, joking and talk- 
ing out of the corners of their mouths. 

They watched warily, for thirty thousand pounds of car- 
go swung on a war-weary cable by even wearier machinery 
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is a capricious enemy; a powerful, body-crushing, leg-snap- 
ping, head-smashing enemy. They watched with quick, cyni- 
cal eyes, knowing how the need of the stevedore contracted* 
to fill the ship more quickly for greater profit might cost<« 
life here and there that, on that waterfront,® was valued cmly 
by its possessor. 

Timothy, looking up too, had seen something suddenly 
beside the blank rectangle of sky and the rusted super- 
structure of the pier. A bird flying. A gull flying whitely 
against the sky. And suddenly, in the splendor of that clean, 
swift movement, in the casual lordliness with which it had 
soared past the mouth of the hold, the man was inexplicably, 
maddeningly reminded of another place and of another 
time. 

So he sat in the sun. Instead of walking home for the 
lunch he know his wife had prepared for him or drinking beer 
in one of the waterfront saloons or playing rummy'® in the 
shade of the elevated highway he sat heavily and tiredly in 
the sun. And in his heart was the sadness known only to 
an Irishman who has not seen Ireland in thirty-five year®.. 

There was rheum in the corners of his bleary eyes and 
his mouth tasted bitterly and slimily of that last night’s bad 
whiskey His unwieldy old body hardly moved. Only his 
hands clenched and unclenched in response to the surges of 
memory that made him ache where he had been dull so long, 
soft where he had been hard. His hands that alone of all 
the bloat and weariness of his body gave some sign of the 
man he had been; his hands that were ol a hardness and a 
texture beyond description. 

For what will describe a .worker’s hands? To what famil- 
iar substance will you compare them? These, certainly, were 
not flesJi but seemed some indestructible material that 
would, when he died, alone confound the inexorable law of 
the grave. * 

Only wihen one of the birds, flapping hard, left the water 
to fly, like a white arrow in a fairy tale, past the gas tanks 
and the gav columns of factory smoke, did he move his 



head but then he would turn back to stare at the vicious 
surface of the -river, frowning as he found it so difficult accu- 
rately to remember. 

The Shannon" this far in from the sea was clear and 
green. He cemembere’d it cold and exciting on his bare, 
young body. The boys would run down through the neat, 
cobbled streets toward the river wharves and the green, 
weedy bank, their voices endlessly singing, it seemed at this 
great distance, after these many years. 

The houses were white and in the hare stone kitciiens the 
fires smelled of peat and of fog. The houses were white, the 
streets were filled with the small port’s sights and sounds 
and over all, in the weak-as-water Irish sunlight, flew the 
gulls. 

When there was fog the birds stood easily, in rows, on 
the pilings or on the shod roofs, or they flew unseen as 
ghosts in the mist. But when there was sunlight, the rare, 
much-Joved sunlight of old men and young boys, the gulls 
swirled back and forth from the ocean, crying their loud 
cries, as white in the sky as new linen handkerchiefs. 

White and clean. But how white they seemed now. And 
had the houses too been that white? And the streets so clean? 
And had tlie boys always sung that bravely and had he ever 
really been young at all? 

Christ, Christ! When is a man old? When does a man 
die? The Shannon was green and clear and cold. It had nev- 
er been like this oily sewer of a river, and if the sun had not 
been this strong ever, what good was sunlight now that 
he was so old, so heavy, so tired? The gulls only were the 
same, rising from the river ps these did and swooping so 
grandly. 

The freighter's sharp whistle made the birds rise drip- 
ping and protesting into the resumed bustle of the docks. 
Lunch hour was over and the men, jostling* and pushing, 
came out of the pier sides and clambered abosrrd the ship. 
Reluctantly, grunting as he straightened, Timothy got up and 
went with them. 
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Up on the dock, waiting his turn to descend the ladder, 
he looked 'at the men about him, listening with new percep- 
tion to their loud Irish and Croatian and Polish voices. Her% 
and there was a head with gray hair sliowing, like Time*" 
thy’s, beneath the eelluloid union button'^ pinned to the side 
of his cap. There wore not many, though. You came on the 
docks a young man, like the kids pushing each other now 
over th(' coiled hawsers on the deck. You came young and 
you stayed and one morning, with tlie winches screaming 
at you. you looked up from the smell and darkness of the 
hold to see a gull flying and you Were old. 

Turning, he followed the gang, for the ship was waiting. 
Waiting to be fed and filled, waiting to bulge her sides and, 
being sated, swing ponderously into the river tide, bellow 
and yowl as she nosed out tow'ard the bay, toward all the 
re.st of the world. 

Down the creaking huiders they climbed, into the deep 
caverns, the w'inches already in full steam and the nets 
sw'inging into the air to drop quickly after them to the bot- 
tom. 


The first one hit with a thud that Sihook the entire ship, 
the smashed bottom layer of boxes spewing dried fruit and 
splinters over the deck. “Ya missed us, ya blind bastard. 
G'wan, try again". The young fellows shouted their derisfbn 
and threw prunes at each other. But everyone had jumped 
fast enough this time, and the work resumed. 

Bend and lift. Bend and straighten. Swing slow and 
sw’cat easy. It w^as a heavy, tiring, dull, man’s job and into 
it Timothy Whelan brought new, angry strength. Into it he 
l>rought all his aw'akened sadness and resentment, all the 
mad questions of his life. His hands reached out as if the 
crate.s themsdlves were Life, as if there could be strangled 
from them %ome answer, some one truth. 

Where had the time gone? Thirty-five years. Thirty-five 
year.s since ho had left Ireland. 



The town had been hilly and bright lying there next to 
the dark river. “The first port on the River Shannon,” the old 
men were fond of boasting. The fields were close to i| and 
ir was never quite clear who was townsman and v'ho was 
not among the boys so that in the humming, tough Chris- 
tian Brothers’ school’’ the small feuds were quickly begun 
and as quickly abated. They had all been brothers, or so it 
seemed now. But what was certain now? Th(' dim memories? 
The time-weakened chord of sight and sound and smell? 
What could be trusted here in the steel depths, in thi> noisi' 
and sweat that was the end of thirty-five years? 

“Duck!”'^ The gang scalt('red in under the protecting 
decks as another net plunged toward them too fa^t, smashing 
into the deck and throwing broken sides of boxes in every di- 
rection. 

No one knew better than the men liiat the nets were over- 
loaded, todf cumbersome and heavy to be handled correctly 
by the donkeyman.” Yet it was on Iiira, the closest of their 
enemies, that they showered their atigcr. 

“One more load like that and I’m gonna go up and kill 
that sunriuvabilch”. 

“That guy’s trynna murder the whole Inincli of us”. 

But Timothy, usually louder than the rest in any denun- 
ciation of the bosses or of the corrupt union leaders, silently 
sat on a crate waiting for the debris'" to be cleared, looking 
up past the arguing faces and the .siill quivering cable to 
the sky. 

St; 

The girls had been red-checked and laughing, and hadn’t 
it been fine to be a hero for them? “Norah, this is Timmy 
Whelan, who’s going to .America”. And he had had liis last 
town speech and a great way of dancing and always there 
were the fields, green and sweetsmdling and tvaiting. 

Where now was the faith of his wedding day? Where was 
the young girl and where were the years and the promises? 
Ten years after leaving the old country he had married, hold- 
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iiig the hand of his Catherine before the altar of , the Church' 
of the Sacred Heart and saying the old promises with all. 
the pride and arrogance and assurance for which the 
loved him. 

Timothy and what was left of his family lived, as did all 
the other longshoremen and their families, near the docks. 
Their tenement was only two blocks from the river and when 
tlie “A'lary” or the “Lizzy ” blew their big horns the whole 
house shook, the children muttering in their sleep and the' 
young men telling in the hot night of distant places. From 
the roof you could look down between the factories and the 
thrusting stacks to see the shaded cliffs of the opposite 
shore, see the blocks of river-ice in the blue water on bright 
winter mornings, see the tightcircling flocks of slum pigeon^ 
and the masts of the great ships as they lay ’being loaded 
and pampered at the black piers. It was necessary that the 
longshoremen lived not too far from the docks on which they 
made their living, for longshoremen do not have jobs to which 
they go every day at eight, certain that it is there, knowing 
they can go home at night in the reasonably secure knowl- 
edge of being able to repeat the process the next day and 
the next. The men of the docks work only when there are 
ships to be unloaded or loaded and when such is the case 
they must be close to the scene of their hiring. It’s then that 
they stand on the cobbled waterfront in any weather, in a 
crowd of their fellows, while a boss stevedore picks with a 
thrust of his cigar stump here and there and turns his bade 
on the rest. Mis word is the law and his choice the core of 
their lives. By it they work or not and their children eat or 
go hungry and the rent for their tenement flait is paid or 
not. So they live close to the shape-up*’ and, their wishes 
and hopes notwithstanding, they live for it. Therefore the 
necessity to live in the waterfront tenements, the long rows 
of brick rat warrens'" that line the waterfront avenues and 
streets ndle alter mile; the crumbling, blankfaced buildings 
in which generation after generation grows in the same ver- 
min and noises and smells. 
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It was thare that the Whelans lived and at night Timotti y 
*and his wlfia would sit on either side of the enameltopped 
kitehen table listening to the sounds of the lives crowded in 
;'i>;?»und them and wondering what was in the mind of the 
'pther, knowing the profound loneliness of aged parents 
whose children have gone from them. 

“This is Timmy Whelan who’s going to America”. Well, 
this was his America. The years of struggle and defeat, the 
ceaseless washing away of hope. His children were married 
and gone, for what was there to keep them? His children 
were dead, for what was there to save them? This was his 
America; the end of strength. 

“"You’re a fine strong lad, Timin>,” his father had said, 
“and when you get to America you’ll be thankful for it”. 

Timothy looked up to the sky to where the gulls flew 
eastward. That way was to the ocean, to Ireland. Thirty-five 
years. 

“Look out!”'*’ 

The net, coming into the hold too fast, its weight strain- 
ing the machinery beyond endurance, swujig against tlie side 
of tile hold and, caught there for a moment on some pro- 
jection, spilled sideways, vomiting pait of its contents. For a 
moment as he turned toward safety Timothy watched the 
boxes hurtling down, blocking out the sky, hiding the gulls. 
Then in that moment before he had even completed the 
swift turn his copper-toed shoe slid on a mass of crushed 
prunes and he fell forward, hunching as he fell, knowing 
in the instant that this would be his answer, his only answer. 
Quickly, allowing no oilier thought or feeling, the crates 
smashied into and were, smashed by the bones of his legs 
. and back. 

, ‘ “Go to America, Timmy,” his father had said, ‘‘for Jesus 
knows there’s nothing here for a lad.” 

Thirty-five years. 

The shoes in front of his face must belong to Kelly, for 
only he, as gang foreman, would dare come on the job with- 
otit safety shoes. There were other shoes moving in the limits 
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of his vision but there seemed no way to identMy4hem. Cer- 
tainly he could not look up, could not turn hSSXheek from 
the blessed coolness of the deck. The voices came fronj^ a 
place of echoes and great distances. 

‘‘Go ahead, Kelly, tell us that one wasn’t overloaded. Go 
aiiead, you bastard, teil us about bad luck.” 

‘Tf you guys will stop yapping long enough,” retorted 
llie thick voi(‘e of the foieinan, “we can empty the net and 
lift liim to hell out of here.” 

“We’ll lift iiiiii out all right, Kelly. But not the way we’ll 
lift you out someday. You and the whole damned, stinking 
set-Lip.”’" 

Tile men lifted him with the tender liands of comrades 
onto boards and then into the emptied net. There was only 
the broken weigiii of his body and tile warm blood choking 
him. Up a()ov(' the cable slraiglitening and the net began 
to rise. 

Past the staring, white laces and the hanging ropes and 
tarpaulins, Ihrustiiig suddenly, completely into the sun’s 
glare. Rising more and more swifliy into the light, into the 
bright sky wliere, far above the docks and the ships, the 
noise and tlu- stink, the tenements and the shadow of time 
gone, iJi'O gLills flew. 

They flew to the Hasl, toward the ocean, the ancient, 
cleansing ocean, h»\\aul Ireland, toward home. 



Thomtts Wolfe 


THE COMPANY 

George considered himself lucky to iiuve the little room 
over the Shepperton garage. He was also glad that his visit 
had overlapped that of Mr. David Merrit, and that Mr. Mer- 
rit had been allowed to enjoy undisturbed the greaUr com- 
fort of the Shepperton guest room, for Mr. Merrit had filled 
him with a pleasant glow at iheir first meeting. He was a 
ruddy, plump, well-kept man of forty-five or so, always ready 
with a joke and immensely agreeable, with pockets bulg- 
ing with savory cigars which he handed out to peo])le on the 
slightest provocation. Randy had .■^jjoken ol liim as “the 
Company's man,’’ and although George did not know what 
the duties of a “Company’s man” wore, ^\t■ Merrit made 
them seem very pleasant. 

George knew, of course, that Mr. Merrit was Randy’s 
boss and he learned tliai Mr. Merrit was in the habit (jf com- 
ing to town every two or three months. He would arrive like 
a benevolent, pink-cheeked Santa Claus, making his jolly lit- 
tle jokes, passing out his fat cigars, putting his arm around 
people’s shoulders, and, in general, makim’’ fo.n 

good. As he said himself: 

“I’ve got to turn up now aifd then just to sae that the 
boys are behaving themselves, and not taking in any wooden 
nickels.’’ 
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Here he winked at George in such a comical all 

of them had to grin. Then he gave George a big (^ar. 

His functions seemed to be ambassadorial. He was ai* 
ways taking Randy and the salesmen of the Company out 
lunch or dinner, and save for brief visits to the office, he 
seemed to spend most of his time inaugurating an era of good 
feeling and high living. He would go around town and meet 
everybody, slapping people on the back and calling them by 
their firsit names, and for a week after he had left the busi- 
nessmen of Libya Hill would still be smoking his cigars. 
When he came to town he always stayed “out at the house,’’ 
and one knew tliat Margaret would prepare her best meals 
for Jiim, and that there would be some good drinks: 
Mr. Merrit supplied the drinks himself, for he always brought 
along a plenliful store of expensive beverages. George could 
see at their first mecling that be was the kind of man who 
exudes an aura' of good fellow'ship, and that was why it was 
so pleasant to have Mr. Merrit staying in the house. 

.Mr. Merrit was not only a nice fellow. He was also “with 
the (Company," and George soon realized that “the Compa- 
ny’’ was a vital and mysterious force in all their lives. Ran- 
dy had gone with it as soon as he left college. He had been 
sent to the main office, up North somewhere, and had been 
put through a course of training. Then he had come back 
South and had worked his way up from salesman to district 
agent- an important member of the sales organization. 

“Tile Company,’’ “district agent,’’ “the sales organize-, 
tion"- mysterious titles all of them, but most comforting. 
During the week George w'as in Libya Hill with Randy and 
Alargaret, Air. Merrit wa.s usually on hand at meal times, 
and at nigiit he w’onid sit out on the front porch with them 
and carry on in his jolly way, joking and laughing and giv- 
ing them all a good time. Sometimes he would talk shop® with 
Rantiv, tellinif stories about the Company and about his own 
experiences in the organization and before long George be- 
gan to pick up a pretty good idea of what it was all about. 
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TTi^Fed^ral Weight, Scales, and Computing Company 
was a iair‘*ffung empire which had a superficial aspect of 
g^eat complexity, but in its essence it was really beautifully 
■ ■^piple. Its heart and soul — indeed, its very life — was its 
sales organization. 

The entire country was divided into districts, and over 
each district an agent was appointed. This agent, in turn, 
employed salesmen to cover the various portions of his dis- 
trict. Each district also had an “office man’’ to attend to any 
business that might come up while the agent and his sales- 
men were away, and a “repair man" whose duly it was to 
overhaul damaged or broken-down machines. Together, these 
oomprised the agency, and the country was so divided 
that there was, on the average, an agency for every unit of 
half a million people in the total population. Thus there 
were two hundred and sixty or seventy agencies through the 
nation, and the agents with their salesmen made up a work- 
ing force of from twelve to fifteen hundred men. 

The higher purposes of this industrial empire, which the 
employees almost never referred to by name, as who should 
speak of the deity with coarse directness, but always with a 
just perceptible lowering and huskiness of the voice as “the 
Company” — these higher purposes were also beautifully 
simple. They were summed up in the lamous utterance of the 
Great Man himself, Mr. Paul S. Appleton, III, who invariab- 
ly repeated it every year as a peroration to his hour-long 
address before the assembled members of the sales organ- 
ization at their national convention. Standing before them at, 
the close of each year’s session, he would sweep his arm in 
a gesture of magnificent command toward an enormous map 
of the United States of America that covered the whole 
wall b^ind him and say; 

“There’s your marketl Go out and sell them!” 

What could be simpler and more beautiful than this? 
What could more eloquently indicate that mighty, sweep of 
the ima^nation which has been celebrated in the annals of 
modern business under the name of “vision”? The words 
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had the spacious scope and austere directness f|||it have 
characterized the utterances of great leaders in every epoch 
of man’s liistory. It is Napoleon speaking to his troops^in 
Egypt: “Soldiers, from the summit of younder pyramifier 
forty centuries look down upon you.’’ It is Captain Perry: 
“We have met the enemy, and they are ours.’’ It it Dewey at 
Manila Bay: “You may fire when ready, Gridley.” It is Grant 
before Spottsylvania Court flou.se: “I propose to fight it out 
on tins line, if it takes all summer.’’’ 

So when Mr. Paul S. Appleton, III, waved his arm at the 
wall and said: “There’s your market! Go out and sell them!” 
— the assembled captains, lieutenants and privates in the 
ranks of his sales organization knew that there were still 
giants on the earth, and that the age of romance was not 
dead. 

True, there had once been a time when the aspirations of 
the Company had been more limited. That was when the 
founder of the institution, the grandfather of Mr. Paul S. 
Appleton, 111, had expres.sed Ins modest hopes by saying: “I 
should like to see one of my machines in every store, shop, 
or business that ncxids one, and that can afford to pay for 
one.” But the self-denying restrictions implicit in the foun- 
der’s statement had long since become so out of date as to 
seem utterly mid-Vietorian.^ Mr. David Merrit admitted it 
himself. Much as he hated to speak ill of any man, and es- 
pecially the founder of the Company, he had to confess that 
by the standards of 1929 the old gentleman had lacked vi- 
sion. 

“That’s old stuff now,” s.iid Mr. .Merrit, sJiaking his head 
and winking at George as though to take the curse off of his 
treason to the founder by making a joke of it. “We’ve gone 
way beyond that!” he exclaimed with pardonable pride. 
“Why, if we waited nowadays to sell a machine to someone 
who iiA:cds one, we’d get nowhere.” He was nodding now at 
Randy, and speaking with the seriousness of deep convic- 
tion. “We don’t wait until iie needs one. If he says .he’s get- 
ting along all righi witiiout one, we make him buy one any- 
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howl^e make him see the need, don’t we, Randy? In other 
words, we create the need.” 

» This as Mr. Merrit went on to explain, was what is 
•known in more technical phrase as ‘‘creative salesmanship” 
or ‘‘creating the market.” And this poetic conception was the 
inspired work of one man— none other than the present head 
of the Company, Mr. Paul S. Appleton, III, himself. The idea 
had come to him in a single blinding flash, born full blown 
like Pallas Athene from the head of Zeus,'" and .^\r. Merrit 
still remembered the momentous occasion as vividly as if 
it had been only yesterday. It was at one of the meetings oT 
the assembled parliaments of the Company that Mr. Apple- 
ton, soaring in an impassioned flight of oratory, became so 
intoxicated with the grandeur of his own vision that he 
stopped abruptly in the middle of a sentence and .stoo'd there 
as one entranced, gazing out dreamily into the unknown vis- 
tas of magic Canaan;" and when he at last went on again, 
it was in a voice surcharged with quivering emotion; 

‘‘My friends,” he said, ‘‘the possibilities of the market, 
now that we see how to create it, are practically unlimited.” 
Here he was silent for a moment, and Mr. Merrit said that 
the Great Man actually paled and seemed to stagger as he 
tried to speak, and that his voice faltered and sank to an 
almost inaudible whisper, as if he himself could hardly com- 
prehend the magnitude of his own conception. “My 
friends — ” he muttered tliickly, and was seen to clutch the 
rostrum for support — “my friends— seen propely — ” he whis- 
pered, and moistened his dry lip.s — “.seen properly — the mar- 
ket we shall create being what it is — ” his voice grew strong- 
er, and the clarion words r;ow rang forth— “there is no 
reason why one of our machines should not be in the posses- 
sion of every man, woman, and child in the Unite4 States!” 
Then came the grand, familiar gesture to the map: “There’s 
your market, boysl Go out and sell them!” • 

Henceforth this vision became the stone on ‘which Mr. . 
Paul S. Appleton, HI, erected the magnificent edifice of the 
true church and living faith which was called “the Compa- 



ny.” And in tiie service of tins vision Mr. Appleton built up 
an oryainzaliuii wlmh worked with the beautiful precision 
of a locomotive piston. Over tlie salesman was the agent, 
and over ihe ap^eiit was the district supervisor, and over tbe 
district supervisor was the district manager, and over the 
district inaiiagei was the general manager, and over the 
general iiiaiiagir was-- if not God himself, then the next 
tiling to it. lor tlie agents and salesmen referred to him in 
lone.s ol projier revirence as “P.S.A.”' 

Mr. Appleton also invented a special Company Heaven 
known as the Hundred Club. Its membership was headed by 
P.S.A., and all the ranks of the sales organization were eli- 
gible, down to the liuiiiblest salesman. The Hundred Club 
was a social order,'’ hut it was also a good deal more than 
that. I'ach agent and sale.sman had a “quota” — tliat is to say, 
a certain amount of business which was assigned to him as 
the normal average of his district and capacity. A man’s 
quota differed fioin another’s according to tlie size of his ter- 
ritory, its wealth, and his own experience and ability. 
One man’s qiujta would be sixty, another’s eighty, an- 
other’s ninety or one hundred, and if he was a district agent, 
his quota would be liigher than that of a mere salesman. 
Each man, howt'vcr, no matter how small or how large his 
quota miglit be, was eligible for membership in the Hundred 
Cluh, tlie only rostrietion being that he must average one 
hundred per cent of his quota. If he averaged more — if he 
got, say, one liiuidred and twenty per cent of his quota — 
there wore appropriate honors and rewards, not only social 
but imaiieial as well. One could be cither high up or low 
down in the Hundred Club, for it had almost as many de- 
grees of merit as Hie Masonic order. 

But w'hat would Heaven be if there wrere no Hell? So Mr. 
Appleton was forced by tfie logic of the situation to invent 
a Htll, too. ‘Once a man’s quota was fixed at any given 
point, tlie' (.ompany never reduced it Moreover, if a sales- 
man’s quota was eighty points and he achieved it during the 
year, he must be prepared at the beginning of the new year 



to find that his quota had been increased to ninety points. 
One had to go onward and upw,ard constantly, and the race 
was to be swift. 

. While it was quite true that membership in the Hundred 
Club was not compulsory;, it was also true that Mr. Paul S. 
Appleton, III, was a theologian who, like Calvin, knew how 
to combine free will and predestination. If one did not be- 
long to the Hundred Club, the time was not far distant when 
one would not belong to Mr. Appleton. Not to belong to it 
was, for agent or salesman, the equivalent of living on the 
other side of the railroad tracks. If one failed of admission 
to the Company Heaven, or if one dropped out, his fellows 
would begin to ask guardedly: “Where’s Joe Klutz these 
days?” The answers would be vague, and in the course of 
time Joe Klutz would be spoken of no more. He would fade 
into oblivion. He was “no longer with the Company.” 

Mr. Paul S. Appleton, III, never had but the one reve- 
lation — the one which Mr. Merrit so movingly described — 
but that was enough, and he never let its glories and allure- 
ments grow dim. Four times a year, at the beginning of 
each quarter, he would call his general manager before him 
and say: “What’s the matter, Elmer? You’re not getting the 
businessi The market is there\ You know what you can do 
about it — or else. . .!” Thereupon the general manager would 
summon the district managers one by one and repeat to 
them the words and manner of P.S.A., and tlio district man- 
agers would reenact, the scene before cacii of the district 
supervisors, who would duplicate it to the agents, who would 
pass it on to the salesmen, who, since they had no one be- 
low them, would “get out ^nd hustle — or else!” This was 
called “keeping up the morale of the organization.” 

As Mr. David Merrit sat on the front porch and told of 
his many experiences with the Company, his words conveyed 
to George Webber a great deal more than he actually 
said. For his talk went on and on in its vein of mellow re- 
miniscence, and Mr. Merrit made his little jokes and puffed 
contentedly at one of his own good cigars, and everything 
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Ill' said carried an* overtone of “What a fine and wonderful 
thing it is to be connected with the Company!” 

lie told, for example, about the splendid occasion every 
ve.ii ivlii’ii all the monibers of the Hundred Club werp 
broiighi together foi what was known as "The Week of Play.” 
I his was a magnifici'nt aiintnl outing conducted “at the Com- 
pany’s expense” The meeting place might be m Philadel- 
phia or Washington, nr in the tropic opulence of Los An- 
geles or Miami, or it might be on board a chartered ship — 
one of the small but luxurious twenty thousand-tonners that 
ply the transatlantic routes-bound to Bermuda or Havana. 
Wherever it was, the Hundred Club was given a free sweep 
If the journey was by sea, the ship was theirs— for a week 
All the hi|iior in the world was theirs, if they could drink 
it— and Bermuda's coral isles, or the unlicensed privilege of 
gay ilavana’ For that one week everything on earth that 
money could buy was at thr command of the members of the 
Hundred Club, e\ervthing was done on the grand scale, and 
tlio Company — the immortal, patinul, and greathearted 
Company “paid for everything” 

Rut as Mr Merrit painted his glowing picture of the fun 
tluv had on these occasions, (Icoige Webber saw ijuite an- 
otliei image It was an image of twelve or fifteen hundred 
mm for on these pilgrimages, by general consent, women 
(( I at any r.de, wives) were dibaiied — twelve oi fifteen 
hundred men, Americans, most of them m their middle years, 
ixliausted, overwrought, then nerves frayed down and 
stutched to the breaking point, met troni all quarters of the 
lontment “at the Company’s expense” for one brief, wild, 
gaudy weik of not And George thought grimly whal this 
tiagu 'pidacle of luismcssimn at play meant in terms of 
die enliie sdiemc ol things and the plan of life that had 
piodi'ci'd d He began to understand, too, the changes which 
time had bioug'ht about m Kandy 
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The last day of his week irt Libya Hill, beorge had gone 
to the stalion to buy his return ticket and he stopped in at 
Randy’s office a little before one o’clock to go home to lunch 
w^ih.him. The outer salesroom, with its shining stock of 
scales and computing machines imposingly arrayed on wal- 
nut pedestals, was deserted, so he sat down to wait. On one 
wall hung a gigantic colored poster. “August Was the Best 
Month in Federal History,” it read. ‘‘Make September a Bet- 
ter One! The Market’s There, Mr. Agent. The Rest Is Up to 
You!” 

Behind the salesroom was a little partitioned space which 
served Randy as an office. As George wailed, gradually he 
became aware of mysterious sounds emanating from beyond 
the partition. First there was the rustle of heavy paper, as if 
the pages of a ledger were being turned, and occasionally 
there would be a quick murmur of hushed voices, confiden- 
tial, ominous, interspersed with grunts and half-suppressed 
exclamations. Then all at once there were two loud bangs, 
as of a large ledger being slammed shut and thrown upon 
a desk or table, and after a moment’s silence the voices rose 
louder, distinct, plainly audible. Instantly he recognized 
Randy’s voice — low, grave, hesitant, and deeply troubled. 
The other voice he. had never heard before. 

But as he listened to that voice he began to tremble and 
grow white about the lips For its very tone was a foul in- 
sult to human life, an ugly sneer shipped across the face of 
decent humanity, and as he realized that that voice, these 
words, were being ‘Used against his friend, lie liad a sudden 
blind feeling of murder in his heart. And what was so per- 
plexing and so troubling was that this devil’s voice had in it 
as well a curiously familiar note, as of someone he had 
known. 

Then it came to him in a flash — it was Merrit speaking! 
The owner of that voice, incredible as it seemed, was none 
other than that plump, well-keprt, jolly-looking m^n who had 
always been so full of hearty cheerfulness and good spirits 
every time he had seen him. 





Now, behind fhat little partition of glazed glass and var- 
nished wood, this man’s voice had suddenly ibecome fiendish. 
It was inconceivable, and as George listened he grew Siek 
as one does in some awful nightmare when he visions 
someone he knows doing some perverse and abominable act. 
But what was more dreadful of all was Randy’s voice, 
humble, low, submissive, modestly entreating. Merrit’s voice 
would cut across the air like a gob of rasping phlegm, and 
then Randy’s voice — gentle, hesitant, deeply troubled — would 
come in from time to time in answer. 

“Well, what’s the matter? Don’t you want the job?” 

‘Why — why, yes, you know 1 do, Dave — haw-w — ’’ and 
Randy’s voice lifted a little in a troubled and protesting 
laugh. 

“What’s the matter that you’re not getting the business?’’ 

“Why — haw-w! — ’’ again the little laugh, embarrassed 
and troubled — “I thought I was — ’’ 

“Well, you’re not!’’ that rasping voice cut in like a knife. 
“This district ought to deliver thirty per cent more business 
than you’re getting from it, and the Company is going to have 
it, too— or else! You deliver or you go right out on your 
can! See? The Company doesn’t give a damn about you! It’s 
after the business! You’ve been around a long time, but you 
don’t mean a damn bit more to the Company than anybody 
else! And you know what’s happened to a lot of other guys 
who got to feeling they were too big for their job — don’t 
you?” 

“Wily — why, yes, Dave — but — haw-w!” the little laugh 
again — “but — honestly, 1 never thought — ” 

“We don’t give a damn what you never thought!” the 
brutal voice ripped in. “I’ve given you fair warning now! 
You get the business or out you go!” 

The glazed glass door burst open violently and Merrit 
came .striding* out of the little partitioned office. When he 
saw George, he looked startled. Then he was instantly trans- 
formed. His plump and ruddy face became wreathed in 
smiles, and he cried out in a hearty tone: 
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“Well, well, well! Look who’s here! Ii it’s not the old 
boy him^f!” 

Randy had followed him out, and Merrit now turned 
and winked humorously at him, in the manner of a man who 
is carrying on a little bantering byplay: 

“Randy,” he said, “I believe Geor<j;e gets betlei looking 
from day to day. Has he broken any hearts yet?” 

Randy tried to smile, grey-faced ami haggardly. 

“I bet you’re burning them up in the Big Town,” said 
Merrit, turning back to George. “And, say, I read that piece 
in 'tlie paper about your book. Great .stuff, son! We’re all 
proud of you!” 

He gave George a hearty slap on tlie b.tok and turned 
away with an air of jaunty readiness, picked up his hat, and 
said cheerfully: 

“Well, what d’ya say, foks? What about one of Marga- 
ret’s famous meals, out at the old homestead’ Well, you 
can’t hurt my feelings. I’m ready if you are. Let’.s go!” 

And, smiling, ruddy, plump, cheerful, a perverted picture 
of amiable good will to all the world, he sauntered through 
the^door. For a moment tlie two old friends just stood there 
looking at each other, white and haggard, with a bewildered 
expression in their eyes. In Randy’s eyes there was also a 
look of shame. With that instinct for loyalty winch was one 
of the roots of his soul, he said: 

“Dave’s a good fellow. ., You— you see, he’s got to do 
these things He — he’s with the Company.” 

George didn’t say anything. For as Randy .'poke, and 
George remembered all that Merrit had told him about the 
Company, a terrific picture flashed through his mind. It was 
a picture he had seen in a gallery somewhere, portraying a 
long line of men stretching from the Great Pyramid to the 
very portals of great Pharaoh’s house, and great Pharaoh 
stood with a thonged whip in his Jiand and applied it unmer- 
cifully to the bare back and shoulders of the man in front of 
him, who was great Pharaoh’s chief overseer, and in the 
hand of the overseer was a whip of man\ tails which he 
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unslintedly appliea lo tlie quivering back of the wretch before 
him, who was the chief overseer’s chief lieutenant, Jnd in th< 
lieutenant’s hand a whip of rawhide which he laid vigorous^ 
on the rjuailingbody of hisiliead sergeant, and in ithe sergean^; 
liand a wicked flail with whicli he belabored a whole com 
pany of groaning corporals, and in the hands of every cor 
poral a knotted lash with which to whack a whole regimen' 
of slaves, who ])ullcd and hauled and bore burdens and toilec 
and sweated and built the towering structure of the pyramid 
So George didn’t say anything. He couldn’t. He had j'us 
found out something about life that he had no-t knowr 
before. 



Borden Deal 


EXODUS 

The store was an island in the cotton. The long straight 
rows of dusty-green plants came to the edge of the hard- 
packed yard. The hard-fleshed men with lean faces were 
gathered in the shade of the porch. There were fonrleen of 
them — all the men who worked on tin* plac(\ 

Jeff Upchurch, sitting on the bottom .-.tep, was llie 
first to see the little boil of dust slowly creeping along 
the field road that followed the seclion-line out oi '•iglit. 
He looked at his big hands. They moved convulsively on 
his thighs. He. tightened tliem slowly, sciiieezing liis knee- 
caps. 

With hawg-killing' or a sick mnlo, I know wiiat !o do, 
he thought. This ! don’t know. He could ieel their waiting 
and he waited with them, trying to think of an answer. But 
there wasn’t one. A slow anger at him.self began to move 
inside him. 

“Why don’t the gover’ment do something about it?’’ Clate 
Boggs said. 

“The gover’ment!’’ Luther Moats said. 

The car was nearer now and Jeff heard the men slop talk- 
ing. They had seen it, and the knowledge went among them 
instantaneously, without words. There’s something about 
their eyes, be thought; they’re so tired and scared and empty. 



A man's gotta help ’em when he sees them eyes a-looking at" 
him. ■ ; 

Jeff wondered why he was differeint, why he had never 
been scared inside like they were. For one thing, he yas^ 
bigger than most of these men. Everything about him was 
big: his hands, his shoulders, his plain, heavy-boned face, 
browned by working in the sun. Beside him the others were 
stoop-shouldered, meagre men with frightened eyes. 

But the difference was more than that of size. Maybe it 
was because he had gone away from here — he had traveled 
and worked, tor five years. He remembered the jobs, saw- 
mills, shipyards, the sweating work, the lifeless sleeping in 
the night, the cheap whisky and the fights and the women 
on Saturday night. 

He remembered how everything seemed smaller and 
shabbier when he came back. But the people were still the 
same. Even thirty-six-cent wartime cotton had not made any 
difference in their lives. Some of the younger men had been 
away during the war, had even been overseas, but they 
seemed unchanged, too. 

He wondered why he had come back and why he stayed. 
After a while he married, and maybe that had something to 
do with it. But his wife was dead now — had been dead a year 
— and he had not remarried. But still he stayed. 

His mind swung back to the whispered talk of the ma- 
chines that had brought these men here together. There’s 
got to be a way out, he thought. Maybe Mr. Gregory knows 
a way. He’s a smart man. 

A pulse pumped in his throat. The car was nearer now, 
and it was Mr. Gregory’s Ford, as he had known it would 
be. The men were moving around, standing up, brushing 
the seats of their over-alls with their hard, calloused hands. 
He remained sitting. Mr. Gregory stopped the car, got out , 
and walked through the yard toward the store, his shiny 
black shoes puffing up the dust. 

“Good mawning,’’ he said, moving his hand in a gesture;^ 
that included everyone on the porch. No one said anythin|^<J; 
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Hiey stared at him with waiting eyes, grou|3ed against him, 
against his friendliness. They all set to blame him, Jeff 
thought. 

•“Good mawning, Mr. Gregory," Jeff said. 

“It’s shore hot,” Mr. Gregory said. He ran a crooked 
finger over his forehead and flipped the sweat from it. He 
was as tall and lean as the overalled men on the porch, but 
he did not have their worked-down hardness. The men liked 
Mr, Gregory, but today their massed hostility kept him 
standing in the yard, instead of joining them in the shade. 

“Yessir,” Jeff said. “It’s shore making that old cotton 
pop out.”* 

Mr. Gregory did not say anything. Jeff ki;ew he had to 
keep on with it. It would be better knowing definitely even 
if it was bad. 

“I’m ready to grab that old cottonsaek,” he said. “Just 
you give the word, I’ll straddle me a row and start grabbing 
cotton.” 

He could feel the waiting of the men. He faced the si- 
lent stiffness of Mr. Gregory. He saw then, in his face, that 
Mr. Gregory was scared and lost, too. Jeff’s chest tightened 
until he couldn’t breathe. If Mr. Giegory don’t know, what 
can I do, he thought. 

For the first time he felt some of the fear that the other 
men carried with them all the time — a fear of a life that was 
too complex for them. And for the first time be knew why 
they depended on him. He had never been afraid before. 
His hands began moving aimlessly again. 

Mr. Gregory’s face was grim. He looked at the dusty toes 
of his sJioes and remained silent. Jeff knew the answer to 
the question, but he had to ask it anyhow. 

“When we gonna start picking?”* he said. “That cotton 
just begging right now.” 

“We ain’t gonna start picking,” Mr. Gregbry said, his 
voice flat and toneless. He raised his head and lodked at the 
men. A noise like a sigh ran through them as he repeated 
the word. “We ain’t gonna start picking.” 
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“They been ^talking about them things for years,’’ Clate 
Boggs said. “They just talk about ’em to keep the price oi 
picking down. Them machines ain’t gonna never work”. 

His voice was tight and desperate, and he said it to con- 
vince himself. Mr. Gregory shook his head. “There’s two 
Rust cotton-pickers^ coining down here tomorrow,” he said. 
“They’re going to pick all the cotton. Might be a little scrap- 
pin’'' to do by hand.’’ 

“We can’t pick scrappin’s,” Jeff said. 

“Them cotton-pickers ain't gonna git that cotton 
picked,” l.iitlier Moats said. He looked around angrily. 
“They can’t pick that cotton with all them leaves on it.” 

“Tliey’ic going to sjiray the cotton with stuff to make 
tile leaves iall off.” Mr. Gregory said. 

“What wo gonna do, Mr. Gregory'?’* Jeff said. “We got 
to make us a living some way. Don’t they think about that?” 

“They ciin’t afford to think about it,” Mr. Gregory 
sjiid. “It costs birty dollars a bale, hand-picking, and it just 
costs five dollars a bale machine-picked. They got to think 
about thirty-five dollars.” 

“That’s all right for them,” Jeff said. “That ain't gonna 
help us none. What we gonna do?” 

“I don’t know,” Mr. Gregory said. “They say you can 
work in the mills. They say a lot of new factories are com- 
ing in. They say that’ll take care of everything.” 

"They say,” Jeff said. “When they coming? Ain’t nothing 
here now but that little old shirt factory. When they coming 
in?” 

“Maybe next year,” Mr. Gregory said. “You-all can still 
stay here. Mr. Phillips said so himself.” 

“W e got to eat,’' Jeff said patiently. He could feel frus- 
tration building up inside him. “Them factories ain’t no good 
till they budt. What we gonna do till then?” 

“Don’t ask me,” Mr. Gregory said. “I don’t know.” 

“I reckon by (jod you still fixed good,” Luther Moats 
said. “I reckon you still got a good job”. 
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'“Ain’t no use getting mad at Mr. Gupgorv,” Jeff said. 
“He can’t hep it.’’ 

^ Jeff heard a drone in the distance. It was an airplane, 
flying only a few metres above tlie ground. It was throwing 
out a fanshaped white spray that settled slowly on the cot- 
ton. The men’s heads turned, following it. 

Once, in town, Jeff had seen a wild sqinirel in a cage. 
The squirrel ran madly from one side of the cage to the otlier, 
until finally it collapsed, exhau.sted trorn terror and effort. 
Jeff felt the way the squirrel must have ielt in that cage. The 
qther men could feel the fear in Jeff. too. It made tliom rest- 
less and uncertain. 

“They can’t do it,” Luther Moats said. “VVe ain't gonna 
let ’em do it.” 

As Jeff watched the airplane, all the thinking wiml out of 
his mind and left a blank. Into the emptiness words screamed 
themselves. 1 got to get outa here. A compelling urge to 
get up and walk away down the road took hold of him. He 
wanted to run down the road, run until he had left the fear 
and the unknowing behind him. There ain’t nothing holding 
me here, he thought, I can go. 1 can walk right on away 
from this thing. 

“It’s their cotton, Luther,” Mr Gregory said. “There 
ain’t no way to stop ’em.” 

“I reckon by God we can stop ’em with sholgims,” Luth- 
er said — “They can't make a man set down and starve. They, 

by God, can’t do that.” 

Jeff saw the faces come toward him. There was a Jiaze be- 
fore his eyes, blurring the faces. They waited for him, but 
there was nothing he could saj, nothing he could tell them. 
He sat there miserably, anger at his own weakness boiling 
in him, anger at not knowing. His big-knuckled hands began 
moving again as if they had a life of their own. In the mo- 
ment, they waited for him to speak, and it seemed to stretch 
out interminably, to hang suspended in .space, cut off from 
the moments before and those that would come after. Then 
the faces turned away from him, and the moment was gone, 
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and they were Idoking at Luther Moats again, and waiting 
for him instead of Jeff. A growing mutter of angear swelled 
in their throats. Luther stepped out of the crowd and faqpd 
Mr. Gregory. ^ 

“You tell ’em them machines come in here, we gonna be 
setting here with shotguns. You tell ’em that, and see if them 
machines come.” 

“You just git yourself in trouble,” Mr. Gregory said. 
“You know Mr. Phillips when he gits mad.” 

The plane was coming back now. It flashed by with a 
thundering ro'ar. Jeff watched it go past and dwindle into 
the distance. I’m gonna get up from here and walk away, he 
told himself. I ain't no use here. Maybe Luther’s right — 
maybe shotguns are the way, I don’t know. He thought about 
the jobs and the Saturday nights, the hot concrete sidewalks, 
the crowds of people. 

“They’re coming,” Mr. Gregory said. “They’ll start pick- 
ing in the morning.” 

“Yo'U tell ’em,” Luther said fiercely. He looked around 
at the men. The anger in their faces drained away the blood, 
making them pale under their burned skins. “You just tell 
em. 

This tiling bigger’n me, Jeff thought miserably. I can’t 
hep ’em any. I just’s well git outa here. 

Mr. Gregory opened his mouth He looked at Jeff. Jeff 
tried to act as if he did not see Mr. Gregory. Mr. Gregory 
closed his mouth and moved his hands helplessly. He turned 
around and went back to the car. He got in and drove away 
in a bool of swirling dust. 

Jeff stood up and started for the road. He forced hiraself 
to walk instead of run. The words kept going over and over 
in his mind. I can walk right out of here. 

“What y6it gonna do, Jeff?” Luther said. Some of the 
anger had gone out of his v6ice and with it the drive that had 
carried him out in front of the men. The waiting had started 
again, waiting for him. 



“I don’t know,” Jeff said, stopping. “I don’t know what 
there is to do.” 

“You know what’s gonna happen,” Luther said. “Just like 
Wjhat happened in Oklahoma during the depression. There'll 
be’'tractors in the fields next spring.” 

' “I know all that,” Jeff said. “1 know ever’ bit of it.” 

“I don’t aim to set here and twiddle iny tliumbs and lis- 
ten to my hungry kids scitialling.” Luther said. "I, l)y God, 
don’t aim to do that. All's left is cotton-chopping for us to 
do. It ain’t noways near enough.” 

Jeff turned around again and started walking. 

“You gonna be here tomorrow?” Luther said. 

Jeff stopped and looked at the men. Their faces were 
white with anger and fear, but their eyes pleaded with him. 
If it was a sick cow or a snake-bit man, he said desperately 
within himself. 

“You-all aim to be here?” he said. 

“You damn right — ” Luther started to say. 

“Shut up, Luke,” Jeff said. “You-all aim to be here?” 

“I reckon we do,” Glenn Brothers said. “I reckon we got 
to be here.” 

“Ain’t gonna work, anyhow,” Old Man Peeks said. 

Jeff stared at them. “It ain’t gonna hep any," he said. 
“But I gotta be here, too, then.” 

He turned around again and walked away from them, 
down the dusty road. The plane roared overhead on the re- 
turn trip. This time it was close enough to throw the white 
dust over the store. I can still go, Jeff said to himself. Even 
after tomorrow I can go. I can’t hep but be here tomorrow, 
but after that — 


Jeff was glad when the sun went down. He had been walk- 
ing for a long time and the sun threw a hot glare up at his 
face from the concrete highway.* He walked steadUy, without 
haste, as if he knew where he .was going and had the rest of. 
time to get there. 
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The memory pi the day stirred a constant nauseatitig 
sickness in his stomach, and he couldn’t walk away from it. 
He plodded along the highway, his feet making a shuffling 
noise in the silence. The feeling of sick defeat had started 
this morning when he saw the pickers coming. He had been 
there with his shotgun, just like the rest. And, sitting there, 
he had felt it beginning to churn as he looked at the squat 
ugliness of the machines that were coming down the field 
road. # 

They looked strange and bestial, creeping slowly along, 
a gloved driver sitting high up on the seat. There were two 
of them, following in a Buick. Jeff knew them both: Mr. Gre- 
gory and the other — Mr. Phillips. Ever since he was a kid, he 
could remember seeing Mr. Phillips driving about the place 
in his big car. He could remember standing before Mr. Phil- 
lips’ big glass-topped de.sk in the bank, while his deep-set 
eyes looked at Jeff without seeing him. 

Luther, at least on the O'utside, was confident in the 
strength of the men and the guns. He stepped away from 
the group, sholgun under his arm, as the car and the pickers 
stopped in the store yard. He walked with a strange tense- 
ness that reminded Jeff of a game rooster® ready to fight. 

He waited until the thin, suave man in the pin-striped 
suiE got out of the car. Mr. Gregory got out and stood by 
his side. 

“Git them things outa here, Mr. Phillips,’’ Luther said, 
anger and fear prowling behind his voice. 

Mr. Phillips stood with his slender, gloved hand on the 
fender of his expensive Buick, and his handsome, chiseled 
face turned slowly, surveying the men. 

“Mr. Gregory told me what you men said,” he said, his 
voice soft and infuriatingly reasonable. 

“We know what we doing,’’ Luther said. “Them cotton- 
pickers ain’t going in that field.” 

Jeff sat on the porch, staring at the ground. I oughta be 
out there, he thought, but I know it ain’t the way. I don’t 
even know if there is a way. 
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‘Yoti men don’t have the right to stop the pickers,” Mr. 
■ Phillips said. “If you do, you’ll go to jail.” 

, “They’ll feed us in jail, anyhow,” date Boggs said. 

„ The group was moving up, forming behind Luther, their 
shotguns carried casualiy under their arms. “That’s more’n 
you aiming to do.” 

“I’m not going to argue with you,” Mr. Phillips said. 
0is nostrils pinched in, and the downward sloping lines 
’around his mouth bit deeper. He turned around. “Get those 
cotton-pickers to work.” 

Jeff looked up at the men on the pickers. One of them — 
Red Davis, — he had known when they were kids in grammar 
school. They sat there, high on the exposed .seats, and did 
.not move their hands. Their faces were white and strained. 
They seemed very small. Jeff knew how they felt. They were 
trapped, too. 

Mr. Phillips walked toward the pickers, authority in his 
movements, and looked up at the drivers. “Get those ma- 
chines moving,” he said. “Do you think you were hired to 
sit around here doing nothing?” 

“You start them machines, we gonna start shooting,” Lu- 
ther said. His voice drawled the words slowly, menacingly. 

The drivers looked at the smooth, determined face of the 
man below them. Red Davis moved his gloved hand slowly 
toward a lever, grasped it, pulled it back. The picker moved 
forward toward the ends of the rows. He slowed it and guid- 
ed it carefully into position. 

Jeff watched the machine’s steel-wire fingers magically 
whisk cotton from the first few stalks. They plucked it faster 
than human hands could move. The sickness moved within 
him, stronger now. No one stirred as the machine picked 
rapidly over a few more feet of rows. They were frozen into 
tableau in the hot, bright sunshine. 

Luther lifted his gun. He put it to his shoulder and pulled 
HSie trigger. The shot bellowed into the dead silence. He fired 
fust over Red’s head. Red jerked the machine to a stop and 
dived off the seat into the cotton rows. The mechanical fingers 



slowed, and the fdling motor pulsed the silence full of low 
sound. • 

“The next one moves gonna be shot at, not over,’’ 1^^- 
ther said. Jeff could hear his slow, rasping breath, almost 
like a sob of anger. A white line hardened around Mr. P.hil- 
lips' lips. His face was covered with glistening sweat. 

“Get back up there,’’ he said to Red. “Get that thing 
going.’’ 

Red stood by the wheel, motionless. He did not shake 
his head or say a word. Mr. Phillips stared at him for a mo- 
ment. He walked to his car and opened the door, leaving 
Mr. Gregory standing alone in the yard. 

“I’ll he hack,” ho said. “'Hiis cottbn is going to be 
picked today.” 

He wheeled the car out of the yard. The heavy body 
bounced smoothly as the car picked up speed. Luther spat on 
the ground and wiped the hack of his hand over his mouth. 

“VV'e got him whupped,’’ lie said. He swaggered a little 
as he came hack to the shade of the porch. His eyes slid 
ever Jeff lor a moment, 

“He’s gonna lie hack,” Jeff said. “With a carload of law.’’® 

“I reckon hy God we can heat the law, too,” Luther 
said. 

The men were still untalkative. They moved back into 
the shade of the porch and waited. Tlie other driver got down 
from iiis machine and talked to Red. Mr. Gregory still stood 
alone in the dust of the yard Time crept slowly, intermina- 
bly, but the sun had moved the shadow of the store only a 
few inches when Mr. Phillips came back. Behind him were 
two cars packed with men. The wicked glint of gun-barrels 
poked out of the windows. 

They skidded to a stop and piled out of the cars. The 
men came across the yard and fanned out in front of the cot- 
ton-pickers, Sherilf Renfrew in the lead. They carried ugly, 
shortbarrdled shotguns. 

Jeff looked at I.ulher. Luther’s face was white and drawn. 
A clammy sweat clung to his hands, and he rubbed them oft 
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his thighs. The men drew closer together egainst the tiireat 
of the guns, watching Mr. Phillips. 

.• Mr. Phillips did not look at the men. He went over to 
the drivers and spoke to them. The drivers nodded and 
climbed to their seats. The low mutter of the i)ickcr motors 
droned into the silence in a lieighteniiig whine. Tlie second 
picker swung around over a set of rows. They started mov- 
ing down the field, side by side. 

Jeff saw Lutlier’s face twist and harden. TJie deputies’ 
crouched, their guns covering the tight little group of men. 
Luther’s gun started coming up. 

“Moats,” Sheriff Renfrew said w'arningly, his voice stab- 
bing into the thick silence. He moved his heavy gun toward 
Luther and his finger curled around the trigger. 

Luther’s face was ash-gray. There were lines in it that 
Jeff had never seen there before. Steadily he raised his gun 
to his shoulder. Jeff stood up, dropping his gun, and ran to 
him. He twisted the shotgun out of his hands, Luther clung 
to it for a moment, his eyes pleading with Jeff, hut Jeff lield 
on the gun. 

“You goddam fool,” he said. “Don’t you know they dot*® 
us?” 

“I’m gonna stop ’em,” Luther sai-t. Ilis voice sobbed out 
of his chest. He grabbed for the shotgun again. “I’m gonna 
stop the goddam sonsabitches.” 

“They’ll shoot us down like dogs,” Jeff .said. “You ain’t 
gonna do your family any good dead.” 

Luther walked blindly toward the store porch, his shoul- 
ders slumped. Jeff stood there alone, in front of the men. 
Dully, he watched the cotton-pickers moving into the rows. 
With a surge of anger, he raised his arm and slammed the 
shotgun to the ground. 

Mr. Phillips’ voice carried steady, remorseless anger. 
“You men have caused enough trouble,” he sdid. “Get off 
this place. I don’t want you or* your families here tomor- 
row.” 

' Jeff glared at him. His hands flexed and closed violent- 
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ly. He knew noy that he was going. He shouldn’t hate: 
stayed in the first piace. He should have gone a long thne 
ago. \ 

“Come on,’’ Sheriff Renfrew said. “You heard what Mr. 
Phillips said.’’ 

“Any man gets caught on the place after tomorrow noon 
gets arrested for trespassing,”" Mr. Phillips said. “I’m 
serving you notice right now.” 

The men still had thfeir guns, but their hands hung 
loosely at their sides. Their faces were pinched, and the 
anger had gone out of their eyes, leaving them' pale and 
tormented. Jeff looked at them once, quickly, and looked 
away again. 

“You can’t do that,” Glenn Brothers said unconvincingly, 
“Where we gonna go?” 

“You should have thought about that,” Mr.Phillips said, 
“when you started coming out here with your guns.” 

Jeff couldn’t stand there any longer. The men were mov- 
ing now, breaking up the group. Jeff turned stiffly and 
walked away from them, and tliis time he knew he was 
going. Nothing could keep him from going. He heard foot- 
steps behind him. Some of the men were following, taking 
long steps to keep up. 

“We can all go together,” Clate Boggs said. “You got 
to help us, Jeff. You know how to handle these things.” 

Jeff walked faster trying to get away from them, 

“Where we gonna go, Jeff?” Boggs said, almost trot- 
ting to keep up. Jeff had to lie to get rid of them. “I don’t 
know,” he said desperately. “I’ll think of something. Go get 
your stuff on the wagons. I’lJ be back pretty soon.” 

“You sure?” Boggs said. “You sure you’ll be back?” 

“Goddam it, I said I’d be back, didn’t I?” Jeff said. 

“Let’s go get ready,” Luther said “We can be ready by 
in the mornilig, Jeff.” 

“Yeah,«” Jeff said. “You-all get ready.” 

And they had turned away and gone back to their weath- 
ered, sag-roofed houses. He had kept on going, walldng’ 
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' '^blindly in the dusty road, the words hammering in his mind. 
I got to get outa here. 

*. He stepped off tlie pavement to let a car go by. He 
tnjed to take his mind away from the men, away from the 
pickers. He didn’t want to think about them. I’ll go to New 
Orleans, he said. Maybe Galveston later on or Mobile, but 
ril go to New Orleans first. Why the hell did I ever come 
back here for, anyhow, is more than 1 can figure out. 

He Ihclught about Galveston. He had lived in a dingy 
yellow boarding-house. The streets were thronged with 
drunken, brawling men from the merchant ships. He lay on 
the thin, smelly mattress at nights dead tired from working 
in the shipyard, and always around him was the beat and 
throb of other people’s lives. They drank and fought, and the 
thin walls brought every sound of them to his ears and it 
seemed he could smell their sweating flesh, that the house 
and the people were smothering close around him. 

In the mornings, when he got up in the blackness of 
four o’clock to go to work, the fog, damp and clammy and 
musty with held-in odors, would be hiding everything from 
sight. 

Then one morning the fog had been too much for him. He 
had thought about the sharp, hot sunlight of the cotton 
fields, the clean smell of mule-sweat and human bodies. 

A knowledge he had forgotten came back to him, and 
he had to go home. He had started right then. Instead of 
going to the ship-yard, he had started home. He had never 
left again. He had thought about it, but he had never left 
again. Until now. 

The picture of it came before him again and with it the 

sickness in his stomach The relief in their voices when 

he told them he would be back Funny how they always 

<fepended on him. He’d laelped every one of them at one 
time or another. He had stayed up three nights in a row 
with Luther Moats’s sick mule when it was about to die. 

At a fork in the road he stopped uncertainly. I’ll go back 
to Galveston, he decided abruptly. Hell, it doesn’t make 



any difference. Galveston. Lying there at night, tired to the 
bone. The people, strange, intent, unfriendly. 

Standing there, looking at the two highways, somethlnig 
came to him that surely he had known before. He wondered 
why he hadn't thought of it. In Galveston, in all the other 
places he had been alone. It wasn’t the fog or the work or 
the tiredness — it was the aloneness. 

He didn’t know how long he had been walking, but it 
was late. Around midnight, maybe later. It didn’t matter. 
The thinking about the time went away from him. He thought 
about the morning he had stood wearily, a cup of muddy 
coffee in his hand, looking at Luther. 

“That mule gonna be all right now," he said. “Leastways 
I think so." 

He drank coffee, letting tiie warmth go through his cold, 
tired body. Luther Iiad .smiled at liim and he had smiled 
back. They were tired and peaceful witli the knowledge of 
a good thing between them. 

“Goddam it to hell,” Jeff said aloud. The uncertainty 
flowed away from him, and the sickness went out of his 
stomach. He crossed the highway and started back. It was 
a long way, but he could make it. Maybe he would meet 
them coming. 

Headlights glared on him from behind, coming fast. The 
truck slowed down and stopped. “Want a lift, buddy?"*^ the 
driver said. 

lie climbed in and the truck pulled away. He relaxed on 
the bouncing seat, staring ahead into the fan of light. 

It had been later than he thought, for dawn was coming 
when they came to the dirt road leading into the plantation, 
A procession of ramshackle wagons was just turning out 
on i!ie highway. They were loaded w'ith old bedsteads and 
upturned straight chairs and battered trunks. Hooked in 
the traces jvere runty, sharpribbed mules. Only the very old 
and the very young were riding. The rest, even the women 
and children, walked alongside the wagons, already*' 
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with the flat-footed pace of those who have a long way 
to go. 

.•/This »is where I gel off/’ Jeff said. The truck slopped 
aufi, he climbed down. 

“Hey, here’s Jeff/’ Luther yelled. “We got your stuff 
loaded, Jeff. We didn’t know where you’d got off to/’ 

“Thanks, Luke,’’ Jeff said. ‘T been saunterin’ around.’’ 
They thronged around -him, gladness in their faces. 

“Where we gonna go?’* Clate Boggs said. 

They waited for him to speak. Jeff looked at Luther, a 
question in his eyes. Luther smiled and waited for him, too. 

Jeff l-ooked up the road. It went away from them, long 
.and straight, and he could not sec the end of it. 

“I don’t know,” he said. “I don’t know yet 

But his words were not words of despair. 



Ben Field 

THE CRASSHOPPER IS STIRRING 

As you approach tlie prairies, you hear and read more 
about the grasshopper. A single grasshopper is not such a 
bad bug, but let millions of him mob together, his tempera- 
ture rises, his color changes, and as he swarms through the 
land set for him by the drouth, nothing can stop him, abso- 
lutely nothing can stop him. 

The prairie on a hot Sunday. Along the horizon wooden 
churches with steeples like probes^ stuck into the empty 
sky. Grain elevators, looming over towns, stand stupidly 
like giant robots. This day of rest, rusty farmers are bailing 
water from muddy waterholes. are bunched around thresh- 
ers spitting yellowish chaff and straw, are strewed into' 
combines and reapers shearing through long acres of bitten 
wheat. 

From early morning he has been shocking wheat. Head 
to head you put the sandy bunches, bound so they have 
hourglass shapes. His shirt is soaked, his hands grimy. The 
boss has forgotten to send him his lunch. It is late efter^ 
noon already. He stumbles through the stubble to the felice, 
A covered wligon creaks over the dusty road stuffed with 
the belongings of a poor farmer. A horse limps behind, hip? 
bones jutting. The hand turns around, his face simple and 
open as an ingersoll watch. 
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Surc. xfie farmers here are having a h^ll of a lime with 
the hoppers and drought. The hoppers were so bad one day 
th(?y bagged the sun and it was black as a bat till night. 
iThe farmers are talking of a big strike. They’d better start 
Something before their hides are hanging on half the fences 
in the country. Hired men are getting a dollar and a quar- 
ter shocking. It hasn’t rained for a month so you get a 
chapee to make money every day, even Sunday. You might 
just as well work Sundays. You got no place to go when 
you’re on the prairie. 

He goes back to his shocks. Mead together, head to- 
gether. Under a sun like a bloated bloodsucker, he swims 
in sweat until it’s far too dark to see his torn thumbs. 

There are thousands of these men on the prairie, working 
for farmers next door to starvation themselves. Boss and 
help caught as if in a wild sea, the stronger clambering to 
the backs of the most downtrodden for a last suck of air. 
You see these migratory workers walking the tracks, riding 
freights; on roads, thumbing the air for a lift; lying in scant 
grass with feet red and swollen as if picked out of boiling 
pots. In the villages they loiter in siiadows, dusty as if vom- 
ited out of thresher funnels, with big bells like the ones 
motorcyclists wear to strengthen their backs, dispossessed, 
less at home here than the flickertail and the hawk, watch- 
ing fresh clean girls go by. 

The hired man straightens himself for a moment. He 
waves a weary friendly hand. The grasshoppers fall back 
in a drizzle. 

In spite of her being as busy as a fly in a dirty corner, 
she seems thankful for the break in her day’s work. She 
lets the screen door clap behind her. Her face is sour-look- 
ing like old milk. 

Thirty years’ homesteading in this spot, ft’s a terrible 
hard fight to keep the home their own. She shades her eyes 
and 'looks out over the section of land and then at the ma- 
chinery and buildings in the barnyard— -drags, grain wagons, 
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sprayers, silo* like a broken swill barrel, sheds where some- 
pigs are grunting. A half dozen chickens cheep halfhearted- 
ly in the heat. 

The hired men are really better off in a way. They |[et 
seventy-five cents a day and meals and lodging. They don’t 
have to wait for their pay. They want it right away. She 
doesn’t blame them. But all these responsibilities. The hired 
men, coming first, with feed and pay. The cows that have 
got to be fed and milked. In thirty years of homesteading 
she’s never had a day off, never really a single day off. She 
wouldn’t mind it so much if they could hold on and call 
things their own. She blinks at the withered house and at 
a dry stalk in a flowerpot on the window. 

They had to borrow money for seeding from the govern- 
ment. They’re' mighty sorry now. The crop is so mean, 
prices poor, that it wasn’t worth it at all. They’re poor fools, 
that’s what they are. Taxes are high as that windmill but 
bring no water from the ground. They bought poison against 
the hoppers, hut it didn’t help a bit. They came just the 
same. And the harder you work — ain’t it peculiar? — the less 
you get. You keep rolling like a stone that’s started down 
hill, doing yourself no good and nobody else. 

She stops her lifeless droning. She listens. Never heard 
of Ella Bloor. We talk to her of Bloor’s work among the 
grain farmers, of the program of the United Farmer’s 
League. She biightens up a little and takes an application 
card. Can wo come again? 

We turn to the road Around us arc heaps of manure 
like mounts ,and dugouts raised quickly up against the 
grasshopper. 

This farm consists of a quarter section.* Nelson a Swede 
has been fanning it since 1900. He takes us over the land. 
The wheat is so poor it won’t yield more than two bushels 
to the acre. It’ll probably score three or four, and he’ll be 
lucky to gtct ten to fifteen Cents a busJiel. Will he thresih? 
He doesn’t know what to do. Last year he cut it for feed. 
One of the horses died from the thistles. Doesn’t know what 



to do. May just as well give his learn ynd farm to the 
only hired man he can pay and hide himself in a badger 
hcje. 

^For a second the sky darkens. Nel.son stiffens. It’s only 
a cloud. Not grasshoppers. The sun comes out again like 
a redhot rivet head. Nelson’s Wire eyes flicker. “I want to 
go to town. Goddam it, I can't go to town at all. 1 go to 
town' the policeman stops me in the car. I say, ‘You know. 
Bill, how it is with us fanners. We ain't got the money 
for a license.’ He says, ‘You can't stay here without a li- 
cense. You come again without a license and I’ll stick you in 
the coop.’ 

Nelson waves his first copy of Producei.-v’ News. He 
handles it like a crowbar to help shove him out of the hole 
in which millions like him are stuck. “You right. Wc got to 
fight,” ihe cries. “We got to fight,’' he cries in his hard 
gpittural way with a throat of sudden brass. 


The colt is driven into the stable yard. The. five of us 
squat in the sun. It’s pretty hot. At moments you feel your- 
self twirling round like the stick in the paws of an Indian 
making fire. 

The farmer is a handsome fellow, lean as a grassrakc, 
tough as horsehide. He’s been working a half section here 
since he was mustered out of the army in 1919. He’s voted 
Farmer Labor, been an I.W.W.,'^ and knows that between, 
Republicans and Democrats there’s as much difference as 
between a jackass and a mule. He’s sick and tired of orga- 
nizations. There’s the Farmer’s Union, the last he’ll ever 
join, advocating a strike. That’ll do something. 

He rolls a cigaret. Hat jammed down over his eyes, he 
says doggedly: “Now here I am running this^ farm. I can 
outwork any man I ever hired. Why the devil should he get 
as much as me? There was a fellow come from^ town for 
threshing. He bellyached and fooled around till my hands 
were dancing themselves sweaty to belt him square in the 
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nose. Yes, and he was asking fifty cents an hour. The^e’i^ 
your honest workingman for you.” 

The stable door is open. The little colt pokes its head 
out and bolts through the yard. In the nearby range a bunch 
of horses, the broodmare among them. The hired man juriipis 
up and drives the colt baclf. ^ 

The fanner puffs. ‘Tt ain’t so simple as you guys think. 
They’ll always be the lazybones. You’re all wrong. I ain’t 
got it twisted up. And I don’t talk that way because I’m 
a rich farmer. My wheat’s so poor I couldn’t afford to cut. 
We’ll have this strike. We’ll hold what little grain we got 
for a dollar a bushel. We got to fix moratoriums on debts. 
I owe a feed bill of $129. I can’t pay it to save my neck. 
I won’t too. That’s as far as we got rope to go. You fellows’ll 
never swing in yoiir kind of government.” 

He chucks his butt away. “I’ve knocked around quite a 
bit. And here’s my motto: everyman for himself and ^he 
devil pitchfork the hindmost.” 

In spile of his mulishness, he takes a Dally Worker. He’ll 
read and see for himself what we’re drumming for. He 
heaves up and helps chase the colt into the stable. 


The Dahlfields are cutting their wheat. Fred yanks at 
the levers of the binder. The tractor lurches. He yells to 
the boys at the wheel. He jumps off. Again something the 
matter with the canvas. He grins. If they bad the money, 
they’d invest a few cents in new machinery. Their neighbors 
are still worse off. The cows of one of tliem are actually 
starving becau.se grass is too thin. The girls have to stay 
with them all day in the pasture to see they don’t break 
through the fences. At night they’re locked up in the batn. 
Fred fixes the patched canvas. Off again cutting the tenfoot 
swath. ' 

With Charles his older brother we go through a field of 
sage. Charles has been working for the Western Electric in 
Cicero. Lost his job and is back where he started with his 
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and two children. Fred had been working in Cliicago 

a printing shop, trying to rake a few dollars together to 
ijget into the university. They cut him until he too was driven 
hack to the farm. 

'*We peek into the barn for a minute. Holes in the roof 
big enough to shove a leg tlirough. Once it housed fourteen 
horses and was stocked with fat cows. The section of land 
has dwinmed down to a quarter, and that’s theirs no longer. 
Even the old barn belongs to the government. 

On the east branch old Dahlfield is reaping with a four* 
horse team, one horse borrowed. He leans from his high 
seat to shake hands. 

“Been making the rounds, boys? Seen the ex.soldier? 
Doesn’t know enough to spit tobacco over his chin. The 
kulaks and merchants in town have been puffing him up. 
He’s still got a crumb in his gut and a rag on his back. 
Give him time, give him time. When he’s staj'ving, he’ll 
come our way. They’ll all come our way. Why in this whole 
township I don’t believe there are more than three farmers 
can call the boots they wear their own. Few weeks ago we 
had a meeting of the Farmers’ Union. The president said, 
‘Dori’t worry so much, go homo and relax.’ I piled into him 
like a bullsnake. Tf we hadn’t be ’ worrying all the time, 
we’d been long dead.’ That faker! Wcii, we took the meeting 
over. Fred spoke for an hour. And do you know these farm- 
ers listened like they were tied. If we’d had a program of 
the United Farmers’ League there, we could have turned 
the whole bunch Red. Only one of the kulaks came up to 
Fred after. ‘You’re lying. What do you know about Russia? 
Have you been there?’ ‘Well, b,ave you?’ said Fred.’’ 

Charles shakes his head. “That Farmers’ Union won’t 
ever even reach first base. Their kind of strike will hurt 
the unemployed in the towns. Milk, bread, eggs will get 
higher. The only way out is for .farmers an(f workers to 
strike together. Farmers’ Union, the devil! Don’t w« remem- 
ber the dirty trick they played on us when we had to auc- 
tion off most of our stock and machinery and they posted 
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signs \;hey hadn’t authorized us, members of the Union, to 
go into it? Tlicy ‘wanted us to sit back and starve.” 

The old man tightens on his whip and then eases up a 
little. Charles fingers a spear of marcus® wheat. It breaks 
in his hands, it’s so brittle. Around him thistles are tKick 
but below a slew the grain looks good. Jn the distance a 
single house like a trcf hopper and other bent farmers with 
tractors and reapers. 

Dalilfield says, “Here we have some of the richest land 
in the world, and yet we’re a pack of beggars. Soon our only 
belongings a louse or two. And still you got to keep >on 
working. It’s pretty bad here summers as well as winters. 
Winter no feed for cows, wind blows from all directions, 
drifts eighteen twenty feet high and snow in the roads up 
to your neck. Once we couldn’t get out into the fields until 
May 8 and then there wais snow water in lots of places. 
Talk to some of these kulaks. They think that all is the 
fault of nature, aiul you can’t buck up against nature. 
TJicy're like tlie colored contractor. He hired a man for two 
and a half dollars. He himself got only two dollars. Some* 
one pointed that out to him. He said, ‘But I’se the boss.’ 
These farmers will .starve so long as they can hang on to 
a farm and lord it over a few pigs and a hired man they 
exploit. I thought I was on the right track when I was a 
socialist. You live and learn. Only direct action will put us 
on our feet. Only direct action.’’ 

We go hack to the house for water. The drought’s been 
so bad it's killing the grove around the house. On a shelf in 
the kitchen a stack of Commuiiisis and New Masses. Fred 
is a Y.C.I..' Charles was bothered over the Nergo question, 
but he’s straightened it out and now feels happy he’s going 
to vote Red the first time. He points to an item in the local 
paper — “Harvest is going forward slowly as the farmers 
are financia'ily unable to handle what little crop there is. 
They have no money for twine, repairs, combining, or 
threshing. What they will do is a question. Those that have 
headers are heading the grain and stacking, some are 
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talking of cutting with a mower ur raking, others to handle 
,it like flax.” 

. '‘But we know what we’ll do,” says Charles. ‘‘They don’t 
idare mention how some farmers asked Washington for a 
dollar an acre to help with harvest. They were turned down 
fiat.” 

We get into the Ford and drive down the road wliich is 
nothing but a dead furrow. Thousands of farmers like the 
Dahlfields are beginning to find out that Communism is 
sweeter than water in a dry land, deeper rooted that the 
groves shading on endless prairies their hunched houses, 
stronger than all the poison bait in a sliaken world. The 
grasshopper is stirring. 
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Howard Fast 


CLARKTON 

'Excerpts from the Novel) 

Leopold and James were Induslrial Consultants, with 
offices on the thirty-second floor of the linipiro Stale Build- 
ing.' When Lowell had entered their reception room, at a 
quarter tp three of the day before this, he had felt moderate- 
ly disturbed, a state of mimi not helped by the fact that 
their offices were decorated in the style he disliked most, 
a sort of machine-age modernism made of glass brick, badly 
used, fluted chrome, tasteless copper bas-reliefs, and lami- 
nated chairs." The pale-blue carpet on the floor was at least 
an inch thick, and on an enormous glass coffee fable wore 
spread out copies of Fortune, United States News, and the 
WcUl Street Journal} He lit a cigarette and had smoked half 
of it before a stocky, middle-aged woman in low-heeled shoes 
ushered him into James’s office. Here, the pale blue was 
carried into the drapes and into the wallpaper, a photo- 
graphic panorama of Yellowstone Park'' or some other part 
j>f the Rockies," white -peaks and pine forests and sparkling 
lakes, printed in blues. James sat at a gray de.sk in front of 
^ enormous window, the winter sunlight framing him in a 
rf$ta of limitless and wonderful distance, sky anil clouds. 
H[e was a very small, dapper man, birdlike in movement, 
who hopped around the desk, shook hands with Lowell, 



pressed him int 9 a chair, and then, contradicting the sura 
total of previous impressions, plunged almost harshly Into 
the business that had brought them together. As he tall^pd, 
lie betrayed a vague, almost imperceptible foreign accent 
- -one that Lowell could not place, that allied itself with 
ik; country, no area. 

■‘I’m glad you came down to see me personally, Mr. 
Lowell,” he said ‘‘These are delicate matters, and one deals 
with them delicately. One deals with them efficiently, but 
one deals with them delicately. They are necessary, but del- 
icate.” Every time he said delicate, his voice rasped like 
a file. 

Lowell, who reacted morally so readily, felt neither like 
nor dislike, but rather a sense of amazement. Later, it oc- 
curred to him that he would have reacted in precisely the 
same fashion if a fine Irish setter he had once owned had 
opened its mouth and spoken to him. Distaste came after- 
ward; now he was relieved that the man’s face remained 
in the shadow all the lime they talked. 

‘‘You come highly recommended,” Lowell said. 

The small man smiled and nodded; that was the only 
time he smiled. 

‘‘It’s a new situation for me,” Lowell said. “It seems 
enormously complicated to me. I suppose it’s not compli- 
cated to you.” 

“I never consider anytliing to be simple.” 

“I don’t kiiow how much you know about me,” Lowell 
said. ‘‘I suppose you looked me up. You have a reputation 
for being very thorough.” 

“In our business, you have to be very thorough. That is 
your only asset® when you come down to it. It is not an art, 
it is a method.” 

“I suppose so,” Lowell said. 

“Methodology is basic. You have the plant five years 
now?” • 

“About that,” Lowell answered. “My father died in 1940. 
My father was an old-fashioned man; he did things him- 
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self. I don’t pretend to understand him, but I don’t pink he 
would have required your services.” » 

“You didn’t get along with hini?” James inquired. 

’ “I got along with him,” Lowell answered flatly. “.I didn't 
like the business. 1 still don't. It wasn’t necessary that I 
should like it. I was well enough off. independently. So was 
my wife.” 

“But now you feel an obligation, a sincere obligation — to 
your dead father, let us say?” There was no sentimental- 
ity in the small man’s voice; he chose his words, spaced 
them, and the tone rasped like a rusty file. 

„“Let us not say!” Lowell snapped. “The war came, and 
things were needed.” He did not add that he himself was 
not needed, that his halfhearted efforts to enlist could only 
have resulted in a desk at the Pentagon building,^ as sucli 
efforts did for so many of his friends. “I am saddled" with 
a very large enterprise,” Lowell explained carefully, “and 
1 am in an unfamiliar situation. I thought all of that was 
explained to you. In such a situation, my father would have 
known exactly what to do; he was that sort of a man. I 
sought the advice of others, and they referred me to you.” 

The small man nodded seriously. 

“Specifically, I want the property protected,” Lowell went 
on. “I don’t want the strike broken, you understand — ?” He 
peered at James, realized with astonishment that he was 
afraid of the other, and forced himself to a deliberate, al- 
most insolent action: “Put on the light, please,” nodding 
at the lamp on James’s desk. After just one long moment of 
silence, the small man lit up his features with a click of 
the switch, became commonplace, sharp-featured, shrewd. 
“You broke strikes in the 'thirties, as I understand it,” Lo- 
well continued smoothly. “These are not the ’thirties,” 

“I am aware of that.” 

They didn’t like each other, and that was in the open 
now, and neither of them would forget it. 

“I’ll send two men up there — two very good men,” James 
said. “The police will cooperate with them.” Then he add- 
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ed, a s^ldied afterthought; “Your father brought in 
men to head up the force from Anaconda.” He knew that 
Lowell didn’t know, and he couldn’t resist the impulse to 
squeeze the small triumph. “That was in ’thirty-two." Let 
Lowell wonder whether his father and this man had evhr 
any dealings. “Jack Curzon — he’s still chief of police, isnH 
he?” 

“He is,” Lowell said. 

Soon after that, he finished what details remained and 
left. 

sk 5k 

Curzon was waiting for the people from the plant when 
Lowell and Wilson came down to police headquarters, and 
he shook hands with each of them eagerly, telling Lowell, 
“I knew your father well, Mr. Lowell. A fine man — a really- 
fine man, like you don’t meet many of these days,” and then 
led them into his office. He watched Gelb as they walked 
into Curzon’s office, a big square room with high win- 
dows, ancient green lamps, and musty mahogany furniture, 
deciding that Gelb, with his iron-gray hair, his faultless 
brown worsted, handkerchief in pocket, his square shoul- 
ders and neatly trimmed mustache, looked far more the ex- 
ecutive than either Wilson or himself; and he reflected that 
Wilson was not far wremg when he had predicted the confi- 
dence that Gelb could inspire. 

Both Gelb and Frank Norman had been pleasantly differ- 
ent from what he had expected. Norman looked like a clean- 
cut undergraduate, short haircut, good posture, intelligent. 
His specially was maintenance,® and now they had left him 
at the plant, to watch the operation of the maintenance 
crew, to acquaint himself with the various guards, and to 
get the general feeling of the place. Lowell had liked the 
genuine humility with w'hich he asked questions and accept- 
ed infonnatioR. 

Now, a>; they sealed themselves in Jack Curzon’s office, 
Wilson askeil the police chief, “Is Freddy Butler here?" 

“1 didn’t know vou wanted him here.” 



M 

“You didn’t know I wanted him," Wilson said. "Vje only 
got the whole damned plant tied up, but we want to spend 
thft morning talking with you. We can talk about what a 
nice sunny day it is for this time of winter." 

Curzon had been talked to by Wilson before, but he 
didn’t like it in front of Gelb and Lowell, and he had a feel- 
ing that Wilson was putting on a performance for the bene- 
fit of Gelb. His lips tightened, but while he was trying to 
think of just the right thing to say to Wilson, something 
subtle enough to reestablish himself with the other and yet 
not make for open defiance of the plant manager, Gelb 
Stepped into the gap and said; 

“No reason why Jack can’t get Butler over here now, 
while we wait, is there? I’m sure we have enough to talk 
about.” He was better at first names than Wilson; and Cur- 
zon, who had been prepared to admire him, found himself 
liking him. 

“It’s not good for him to come here," Curzon said apol- 
ogetically. “If someone sees him come in, he’s got to have 
an excuse." 

“Then suppose you give him an excuse," Wilson said. 

* Curzon picked up the phone. “Okay. If that’s the way 
you want it, okay.” 

They only had to wait a few minutes before IJutler ap- 
peared, for it turned out that the man Curzon sent after 
him ran into him on the street, only three blocks away. Lo- 
well said almost nothing during that time, sitting there and 
listening to Gelb and Wilson and Curzon talk. The idea of 
Butler’s working for Wilson in the fashion he did was not 
<me that Lowell found palatable, but he accepted it in the 
same way he had accepUd Wilson’s insistence that he take 
measures to protect his property through Leopold and 
James. 

Gelb was commenting on the fact that i^ was a very 
nice town. “A satisfying town to live in," he sai(^. “I like a 
town this size. It has a healthy atmosphere." 

“It’s a good place to raise a family,” Curzon said. He 
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told d^lb about something his little girl had done that 
morning, and Gelb laughed with just the right degree of 
appreciation, enough to satisfy Curzon yet rg^strained suf- 
ficiently to assure both Wilson and Lowell that he, Qelb, h^d 
measured the man. In all truth, Curzon was not hard«to 
measure, a fact that made Lowell feel just a little sorr/ for 
him. 

“And the place has quite a history, too,’’ Wilson informed 
Gelb. “If you have a chance, you should go out and see 
the old blockhouse on North Hill. When Professor Adams 
was here, two years ago, he spoke at Rotary and empha- 
sized the fact that in his opinion the old blockhouse is the 
finest piece of pre-coloiiial reconstruction in all Massachu- 
setts. The project was financed by Mr. Lowell’s father in 
1928. Them arc two brass cannons over there that were 
brought all the way up from New Orleans. 

Lowell felt relieved when an officer entered, shepherd- 
ing Butler in front of him. He was surprised to see how 
much like an es.sentially decent person Butler looked and 
acted. The thin, redheaded man had a careworn, anxious 
face, but the only sign of nervousness he betrayed was a 
constant turning of his cap in his hands. After Curzon had' 
seated him alongside the desk, Gelb rose, walked over, 
leaned against the desk, and smiled in a particularly reas- 
suring w'ay. 

“This is nothing special and nothing to worry about, 
Butler,’’ he said gently. “I’m new in town, and I wanted to 
ask some questions that's all.” He had a bedside inflection, 
an innate gift of relaxing people. ' 

“Sure, Mr. Gelb.” 

“We met before?” 

“I seen you in Youngstown, but maybe 1 wouldn’t have 
recognized you if 1 didn’t know you was in town.” 

"How did.you know?” 

“It’s ali over town.” Butler said, and Gelb, showing 
steel for tfic first time since Lowell had met him, snapped 
at Wilson: 
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' “I thought this would be kept quiet!" 

"So help me God, the only one who knew you. were here 
was Mr. Lowell himself. I only told Ciirzon a few hours 
ago." 

* "That’s right,” Curzon said. "That’s right, Mr. Gelb.” 

Gelb walked away from the desk, dropped into a chair, 
and asked Butler, his voice gentle again. "Where did it 
start?" 

“I couldn’t say, Mr. Gelb. Maybe somebody recognized 
you.” 

“Maybe,” Gelb nodded. “Arc people talking?” 

“They’re curious,” Butler said. 

Jack Curzon said, “I don’t see where ii hurts any if 
they’re curious.” 

Smiling a little, Geli) said softly, "Suppose you had 
to tell me one thing and only one thing-— I mean some- 
tjiing I don’t know — about this strike, Butler, what would 
it be?” 

Butler shrugged and looked from face to face, 

"One thing.” 

“Maybe I’d say that tins new D.O., Mike Sawyer, drift- 
ed into town yesterday ’ 

“D. O.?” Wilson asked. 

“District organizer.” 

“For the union?” 

“For the Communist Party,” Butler said quietly. 

Lowell watched Gelb, but tliere was no reaction, no 
change in his interested, considerate attitude. Listening to 
him speak, it was difficult to tell wfiether one question was 
more important tjian another. 

“You say he’s a “new man?” 

“Only on the job a few weeks. Byron Rand had the job 
before. I hear they sent him down South.” 

“Why?” 

“It could be a lot of things,” Bidler said, “^ut he was 
pretty good. It’s tough down there, so they send out their 
good people.” 
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go where they’re sent?” Wilson asked. 

“Mostly, they go where they’re sent.” 

Gelb lit a cigarette and puffed on it for a while befbre 
he spoke to Butler again, “What do you know about Saw- 
yer?” 

“He’s a quiet guy— don’t talk much, listens. He’s a vet- 
eran of this war and the Spanish War.” 

“Lincoln Battalion^” 

“That’s right.” 

“You have another one in town, haven't you?” 

“Dr. Abbott.” 

“We’ll hold him for a while,” Gelb smiled, avoiding 
Lowell’s eyes, making Lowell wonder how much this well- 
dressed, quiet-speaking man knew, how much he had known 
before he came to Clarklon, how much he had learned since. 
Then, almost as if he had read Lowell’s thoughts, Gelb 
turned to him and said, with a note of sincere yet not un- 
ctuous diffidence in his voice: 

“It's my profession, Mr. Lowell, and I’ve been at it a 
long time, I’m sure you're as well informed in yours.” Lo- 
well, for all of himself, had to smile. Curzon and Wilson 
exchanged glances. Gelb asked Butler: 

“When you say district organizer, do you mean the en- 
tire district?” 

“There are four states in the district. Sawyer’s territory 
is western Massachusetts. I guess it would be more on the 
ball'" to call him a section organizer. That’s his real title, 
but we call him a D.O.” 

Tightening a little, just a little, just enough for it to be 
perceptible, allowing just the slightest edge of hardness to 
creep into his voice, Gelb asked: 

“When did you join the party here in Clarkton, 
Butler?” 

“A little leas tlian six months ago.” 

“You seem well informed for such a short time.” 

”1 keep my ears open,” Butler said, the note of inso- 
lence in his voice just matching the note of hardness in 
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' Qelb's. Gelb smiled at him, and once again the voic^ became 
gentle and inviting 

“Ever in the party beroie'-’’’ 

“In 'thirty-nine- m O' id " 

“Why?” 

“I did a job "" 

“For Uuited?”'- 

“No, for the government They |)ay y(»u like a scab and 
treat you iike a slob.”'* 

“I’ve found,” Gelb said sympathetically, “that they gen- 
erally mess things up. Management and organization 
don’t mix with politics, ^nd before that^” 

“Before that?” 

“1 mean, you were in the party befoie that” 

“In nineteen thirty-two,” Butler said 
“On a job then?” 

“No,” Butler said “1 was broke and 1 liadn I worked in 
a year, and I hadn’t eaten in three days ” 

“I see. Tell me, who is party organi/.er liere in Clark 
ton?” 

“Danny Ryan ” 

“Full-time?”'^ 

“No, he’s a dinker” at the plant. There’s no full-time in 
Clarkton; it’s not important enough, not big ('iioiigli Also, 
Ryan’s vice-president of the local."* He divides the partv 
work with Abbott’s wife, Ruth, who is organizational sec 
retary for the whole works ” 

“How big IS the party here in ('larktoii, Butler’*’ 
“Forty-three people.” And then he added, with what was 
almost a disarming smile, “Including myself” 

Gelb had a little book out now, entering not notes but 
figures. The book was a tiny, expensive memo'' in blue 
leather, delicately covered witli a tracery of gold, and it 
added to that sense of fastidiousness which Gelb managed 
to maintain with no loss of masculinity. 

“How are they organized?" 

"In two branches,” Butler said, reaffirming. 
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“ThWe’s a shop branch and a neighborhood branch,"’^ 
Butler continued. “I’m in the shop branch — we got twenty- 
six members. The rest are in the neighborhood, Abbotfa 
branch." 

“The shop branch people all work in the plant?" 

Butler nodded. 

“What about the neighborliood?” 

“Abbott and liis wife, Joe Santana — he’s the barber— 
and liis wife. Old Professor Revere and his son, the pne 
wlio teaches up at Williams.''’ Goldstein, the lawyer, and 
bis wife, and Milt Cooper, who just got out of the army—’’ 

“Never mind cataloguing the rest,” Gelb said. And then, 
turning to Wilson, “You have a complete list, haven’t you?" 

Wilson nodded. “How come you know the other branch 
so well?” Gelb asked Butler. 

“The two branches hold joint meetings once a month. 
Since the strike began, they’ve been holding joint meetings 
almost every three days — they had two meetings already. 
Anything at all that comes up, Ryan brings to Ruth 
Abbott." 

“Where do the branches meet, Butler?” 

“The neighborhood branch meets at the Abbott house — 
or in Santana’s flat in back of his barber shop. The other 
branch meets around, at Ryan’s house or at somebody 
else’s.” 

“How does the shoj) branch fit into the strike?”. 

“Strictly with double-talk.'"’ Don’t misunderstand me. 
This strike couldn’t have been pulled anyway like the way 
it’s been pulled without them. But they’re in it for what they 
can get for their god -damned party.” 

“I low?” Gelb said, almost in a whisper. 

“Well, Ryan makes a big pitch-' to the comrades about 
political education, letting the workers know that a strike 
ain’t the end-all,'"' teaching them that they got to learn how 
to take pdiitical action. We got figure out how to brinig 
socialism to the workers. Bring them into the party. Teach 
them unity. Mass picketing and all that crap,“ but RyaW 



!^n*t leave himsel/ open. Hands olf the un|on, he telfs them 
Keep hands off the union." 

• “But they don’t," Gelb smiled. 

,“What do you think? There are three of the comrades on 
"the strike committee. They run the soup kitchens.-' Tliey vol- 
unteer for picket captains, which is no sleighride'*'' because 
you got to show, no matter how the weather breaks. It’s 
their own goddam little strike — but they’re keeping liands 
off, all right, just running in food by the ton and pushing 
that rag of theirs, the Dally Worker, all over tlie place." 

“Would any of them talk business?" 

Little wrinkles formed at the corners of Butler’s eyes and 
he looked at Gelb for a long, coo! moment lieiore he an- 
swered, “Why don’t you try?’’ 

“You’re a smart cookie, Butler. You shouldn’t be too 
smart. 1 don’t like people who are too smart." 

“1 wouldn’t be in this rackeP if 1 was smart.” 

“This Danny Ryan," Gelb said. "Is it known around that 
.he’s a red?” 

“How do you mean, known?” 

“Does he admit that he holds a card?’’ 

“He don’t broadcast it. The only one ni town who has 
enough guts to stand up and say what he is is Joe Santana. 
He used to have the church, and then lie got the party like 
religion, and he keeps a stack of the Dean of Canterbury’s 
books right there in his shop and pu.slies them onto anyone 
who’s sucker enough to give him two bits foi one." 

“I was asking about Ryan,’’ Gelb said. 

“Some know about Ryan and some don’t. When they de- 
cided to take the strike vote, at the local meeting. Bill 
Noska, the president, laid it into Ryan for being a commie.” 
Ryan never denied the charge, just kept asking them to 
look at his record and judge him by what he ^id, which is 
the line of crap they always pulf, and then Joey Raye, a big 
nigger who talks like a Baptist preacher, got beflind Ryan 
!^nd swung it over to him.“ That Ryan is one smart mick,*'*® 
and he don’t take a step if he don’t know where he’s 
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putting Ills foot. He’s been carrying on this push for ■**wpjP 
picketirig, but 'he never pushes it too hard — ^he 
pushes anything too hard if he sees it’s running 
him.” ' ■ ' ■ '' 

* * * 

Later, the tliree of tliem, Loweli and Gelb and Wilswa, 
had lunch at the plant. Inclined to make small of what, had 
gone on in Curzon’s office, Lowell said he didn't see ^ha| 
twenty-six Communists in a shop that employed almost fivs 
thousand men and women could mean a grelat deal, o^iif 
way or another. 

“One rotten apple in a barrel isn’t much, either,” 
said. “One little touch of cancer isn’t much, is it, Mr. 
well?” 

“It’s still not against the law to be a Communisti” 
well protested. 

•“It will be, but the law is awful damned slow. This 'ft. 
a (juiet town, Mr. Lowell. Your father never had any troubf^' 
here. But sure as God, you’re going to have a pack ii^ 
trouble if you don’t stop it where it begins.’’ 

Uncertain of his ground, faced by the matter-of-fact;.i|^?.' 
rectness of both Wilson and Gelb, Lowell sought for 
son and facts to lay hands on. 

“Yet the only thing you can put your finger on nowi”hj^ 
said, “is that they want mass picketing and that thfeyJre'; 
bringing in food.” 

“They’re the easiest people in the world to lindefjM^; 
mate,” Gelb said,” and that’s a mistake I try very hari'l*^ 
to make. I have a reputation for success,” he wwif 6^ 
“and 1 don’t think I would have that reputation if \ uflder-- 
estimated these people.” He spaced his words with 
“We make two mistakes, Mr. Lowell. We don’t like thes«| p^^ 
pie, and we, don’t understand them. Costly mistakes, ^.5®^ 
follow me. They’re a very. high type of people and 
something we must recognize. They are very skillful 
ganization. The purpose of mass picketing is not to nuuka 
aware of the workers, but to make the workers 
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'themselves. That’s a hard concept for us to grasp, because 
we don’t think like the workers, but they uo. If you remcm- 
bet, in your father’s time, the company union®” worked 
smoothly — there was no trouble; then the CIO®' came "in. and 
the people in the town began to think of the plant in differ- 
ent tyms.” He apologized with, “It’s not that I know more 
about the situation than you do, Mr. Lowell, but I can 
generalize knowledge from a hundred situations that are 
very similar. Your father laid down a pattern of paternal 
care, but when the CIO came, the workers began to de- 
mand. The appetite was there all the time, but here was a 
means of satisfying it, and either they devour you, or you 
make them understand tiiatyou are capable of imposing lim- 
itations upon their appetite. Now why are (he Communists 
the key to this? Not because they call for revolution, not 
because they want to overthrow the government, not be- 
cause they are destroying the family, the church, and every- 
thing else — these are old wives’ tales for those who want to 
use them, and they only serve to confuse us — but because 
the Communists very cleverly make the workers aware of 
themselves and aware of what they can do when they get 
into motion. That Vould not be good for the Lowell Company 
and it would not be good for Clarklon.” 

“It’s against our traditions,’’ Wilson said. “It’s against 
everything American.’’ 

“What do you propose to do, Gclb?’’ Lowcl! interrupted, 
tired already, wanting to get away and bo through with 
this. 

“There are various courses of action,’’ Gelb said, “but 
I think we ought to put something in this that will act as 
a catalyst and settle it. Wilson tells me that it would be 
vastly to your advantage to have it over with quickly — but 
not by retreating. I think it would be wrong to retreat just 
now. There are certain things vve can do. For example, a 
number of officers in the local are reasonably anti-Commun- 
ist. There’s a place for a wedge, depending upon how honest 
these officers are. We’ll go ahead on that. But more than that. 


SO-SM 
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I wanf to throw a monkey wrench® into it. Now Wilson telli" 
me that 'the plant property extends all the way from the 
gates to Birch street.” 

“That’s right," Lowell said. 

“It’s also marked against trespassing,”® Wilson s*aid. 
“I spoke to Burton about that, and he says there’s a solid 
legal basis ior Mr. Gelb’s proposal. . . .” 

* * A- 

Hamilton Gelb sent Frank Norman to take a walk 
around the town. He had a certain respect and liking for 
Norman, but because he did not believe that sincerity and 
a sense of duty were sufficient substitutes for brains and 
objectivity, he had no particularly high hopes or plans for the 
boy. As a matter of fact, in those moments when Gelb was 
irritated with Frank Norman, he mentally classified him as 
a tout with the soul of a bookkeeper; but afterward he 
would feel sorry for such an attitude and ascribe it to his 
long-ago past, to a certain obstinate and foreign reluctance 
to recognize a clean-cut and forthright type of American. 
Yet Gelb could not help being annoyed at the way Norman 
reacted toward any deviation from the pattern, his almost 
frenetic resistance to change his attitude toward Negroes, 
.lews, foreigners, and anything else he considered subver- 
sive. Gelb had told Norman, when they first began to work 
together, “You must get certain things out of your head. 
You must beat it out of your head that these people are part 
of an international plot, controlled by Moscow, and you must 
get it out of your head that they are planning a revolution 
where they will seize the po§.t offices and the state capitols® 
and take over. That is a kid’s notion, all right for senators 
and congressmen, but not for the kind of work we do.” 

■!. * A- 

Usually, an hour or two before noon, Danny Ryan would 
walk from the union headquarters on Oak Street over to 
Concord Way. and then up the main street to Birch, where 
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company property began. Westward, from Bircfi Street there 
were about four hundred yards of weed-grown mpadow be- 
fore you came to the gates of the Lowell Company, and this 
meadow stretched north to the creek and south to the main 
line of the railroad, the right-of-way being fenced there with 
a heavy nine-foot wire. This meadow was put to no better 
use than an occasional wandering cow or goat iniglit im- 
provise, and it was liberally dotted with half a century’s 
accumulation of junk, metai too rusty even for scrap, rotten 
shacks, and jhst plain garbage. At one time, in 1929, the 
elder Lowell was going to put up a model company develop- 
ment,*® but the crash cut into that when oiily the founda- 
tions were dug, and a line of these holes still gaped, muddy 
pits that bred mosquitoes in the summertime. The roads that 
led to the four plant gates cut through this meadow, and 
were marked PRIVATE NO TRESPASSING as was the 
meadow itself, with ancient, rain-dampened signs. 

Sometimes, Danny would go up to the plant alone; s'ome- 
times with Bill Noska or some other shop official, some- 
times with Joey Raye. Today the big Negro was with him, 
and the two of them had just turned the corner onto the 
main street, when they met Father O’Malley, who grinned 
cheerfully, offered his hand first to Ryan and then to Raye, 
and then asked them where they were bound for on this fine 
winter’s morning. 

“Just thought we’d push over to the gates and look at 
things," Ryan said. “Joey here has got his crew building a 
mobile hot coffee and sinker canteen*® out of an old Ford sub- 
urban the local bought, and he wants to case the gates and 
see what the old cow should carry.” 

“Mind if 1 walk along a bit?” Father O’Malley asked. 

“Not at all,” Raye said. Ryan didn’t say anything, and 
Father O’Malley fell in alongside of him, kneading his ribs 
with an elbow and saying: 

“I get under that thin Irish skin of yours, dor^t I, Ryan? 
You’re asking yourself, what the devil will people say when 
they see you walking along with the priest? Is this a sell- 



out,®’ 01 what is it? That’s a thin Irish skin and a misconcep- 
tion, Ryan. 1 haven’t lost my flock to tliat extent yet.” 

“Nothing of the kind,” Ryan afiswered. “The sidewalk’s 
broad, -and it’s still free.” 

“You don’t like me, do you, Ryan?” the priest chuckted. 

“It ain’t a question of like or dislike. You’re on one side. 
I’m on the other. That’s all.” 

“I’m on God’s side, Ryan,” Father O’Malley said. 

“Well, you got to produce His mutual assistance pacP' 
before you declare Him in,” Ryan laughed. 

“You don’t believe in God, do you, Ryan?” 

“When you put it in my hand and 1 see it, then I believe 
in it,” Ryan grinned, noticing how many people they met 
along the street nodded and gave the best of the morning to 
the priest. 

“TJic difference is that I like you, Ryan. I wouldn’t if 
you believed only in what 1 could put in your hand.” 

■'That’s the way it is.” 

“When you call a man comrade.” the priest said casually, 
“What do you believe in then?” 

“Socialism.” 

"Without the brotherhood of man, Ryan? By God, then 
it’s not worth much the way I see it.” 

“Sure you see it your way — you’re a good man for your 
organization, Father, but 1 don’t fall for the did-you-stop- 
beating-your-wife line. You had a monopoly, so as to speak, 
of the brotherhood of man these past couple of thousand 
years, and what in hell’s name did you make of it! Fifty mil- 
lion dead in the past ten years — if that’s brotherhood, keep 
it!” 

“You really broke with the church, didn’t you, Ryan?” 
the priest said, unperturbed. “When an Irishman breaks, 
he breaks. But how long can you live with even the specter 
of damnation* eternal?” 

“1 get^along.” 

“Sure you do. That’s what 1 want to put my finger on. 
You say you don’t believe in God. You say you don’t believe 



in the brotherhood of man. You say you don’t beJieyc in 
salvation through Jesus Christ. Yet you’re 'willing, to die for 
what you believe in.” 

“I’d rather live for it.” 

“What do you believe in?” 

“If that’s a straight question,” Ryan said, looking up 
at the priest, “I'll try a straight answer.” 

“It’s a straight quest ion.” 

“Okay — I believe in a time when man will .slop exploit- 
ing his fellow man. That sums it up. If you want a book to 
read about it, I can give you one " 

“I read a little Marxism, Ryan— not a lot. it’s pret- 
ty tough reading, if you ask me. But I n'ad sotne. You 
want me to accept the fact that all evil on earth comes 
because one man gives a job to another. I can’t accept 
that.” 

“You make it awful damned simple,” Ryan said. 

“So do you,” the priest smiled. "But when I look al the 
Soviet Union, it isn’t simple, is it? It’s mighty complicated, 
it seems to me. And you stilt haven’t told me what you be- 
lieve in that makes you willing to die for it.” 

“It takes a lot of telling,” Ryan sighed. 

“I have time.” 

“I haven’t — not now.” 

“Whenever you have, Ryan, let’s sit down and talk about 
it I’ve grappled with bad men and won, so it seems to me 
I ought to liave a fighting chance with a good one.” 

“What makes you think I’m a good one?” Ryan grinned. 

“The fact that you’re willing to die for wdiat you believe 
in.” 

“That’s a presumption. Father. And suppose I was~so 
were the Nazis, and they did.” 

“They never deluded themselves with llie notion that they 
were making a better world. It was a black day for the 
church when they came into power.” , 

“I never noticed the church making any show of stop- 
ping them.” 
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“U’s not the duty of the church, Ryan, to take sides with 
one part of her flock against the other. You never heard me 
preach a sermon in support of Lowell.” 

“No*— and did you preach one in support of the strikte? 
Did you ever tell your flock how to raise five kids healthy 
on beans tliree times a day?” 

“No, I don't know that I did,” Father O’Malley said good- 
naturedly. 

“it’s a funny thing,” Ryan told him, “but whenever we 
get io talking, Father, it gets up in the sky. I don’t live 
there. You want to talk about this earth and these United 
Slates — hell, I'll be glad to. We’ll talk about the Negroes 
they’re lynching, the fact that a million vets’* got no place 
to live, the twenty-three miners who were killed in the last 
explosion, and the. Greeks who are being murdered because 
they like freedom. There’s a hell of a lot for us to talk 
about.” 

“There is that,” Father O’Malley said. 

Afterward, when they came to the edge of the Meadow, 
Joey Raye said to Ryan, “Tliat’s one smart priest, and don’t 
you kid yourself, Danny. You ain’t going to sell him no 
bill of goods.” 

‘ He won’t sell me none either,” Ryan laughed. 

5|» S}l 

Danny Ryan was talking to Maurice Renoir, the picket 
captain, and Joey Raye was helping two of the girls to stoke 
a salamander,'”’ joshing them in his soft, easygoing way, 
when they noticed the approach of the little party from the 
plant. There was something in the even, determined manner 
of their walk that had its effect on everyone at the gate. The 
picket line stoppi'd, and from an organized group they be- 
came a cluster of apprehensive and wary men and women. 
Their hearts beat faster; the chill of the winter day crept 
into them; the quick, formless threat of law drove them 
back on their heels and left them empty-handed. 

Ryan started the picket line again. He said to Renoir,. 
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“Let me do the talking, Murray.” He kidded the gins ana 
said, “Here comes the SS. Give them the arm.*’*' “We’ll 
belch in unison,” someone said, and the tension was broken. 
Renoir began to sing, in his high voice, with a strange 
French accent, “There once was a union maid, who never 

was afraid ” It was forced laughter, but they were able 

to laugh. Joey Raye whispered to Ryan: 

“That’s Ham Qelb, there in back. The joker in the sharp 
gray suit — with the mustache.” 

“Joey, you don’t lose your temper,” Ryan said. “You 
keep your mouth shut.” 

“He had Sam Brodsky shot through the head in Allen- 
town in ’thirty-seven. He brought liis torpedoes** in from 
New York, and one of them just walked up to Sam and 
asked him his name and then shot him. And Sam was likefi 
brother to me when I was just a big, ignorant black bastard 
and a cropper — ”** 

“You shut up,” Ryan said quickly. “You open that big 
mouth of yours, and sure as heil I’ll kick the living day- 
lights out of you. You just keep that big mouth shut!” 

The officers came through the gate, leaving Norman and 
Gelb and Wilson inside. One of the city men walked toward 
the picket line, prodding with his nightstick** and telling 
them to call it a day.*° Three of ihe maintenance men fol- 
lowed him, grouped close behind him, backing him. The 
other officer demanded: 

“Which one of you is Ryan?” 

Ryan knew the officer who was sJiouldering the picket 
line. His name was Fanway, a big blond man who had come 
in from the outside with Curzon, and Ryan said to him, 
easily: 

“Let’s talk about this. Fanway. We don’t want no trouble. 
You don’t want no trouble.” 

The maintenance men had shouldered their way in now, 
and the picket line had stopped once again, the workers 
clumping up uncertainly. Renoir, who had a fiery temper, -, 
kept his hands in his pockets and watched Ryan. The girls 



were frjghtened, admittedly; the men were also frightened 
and tried not to show it. 

“Are you Ryan?” the second officer demanded. 

“Thgt’s right. What is this? We’re in our rights.” * 

“You’re in company property too,” Fanway said. “Com- 
pany property starts out there on Birch Street, and you’re 
just about four hundred yards outside the law. In other 
words, you’re going to break up this picket line and pull it 
back there to the city streets.” 

“That’s a laugli,” Ryan said. “That’s a laugh if I ever 
heard one.” 

“You got a big mouth, Ryan,” the other officer told him. 
“You got one hell of a big mouth.” 

“Sure I have, and I’m going to shoot it off. What kind 
of crap arc you trying to pull on us? These are the plant 
gates -they been the plant gates for twenty-five years. 
That’s enough for common law.^“ isn’t it ? There’s nobody 
used 'those lots out there except the cows, and the public 
road comes in.” 

“It’s a company road,” Fanway said. “You don’t v/ant 
no trouble. Ryan — all right. We don’t want none either. We 
got warrants" for you and for Raye over there for trespass, 
and if you’re going to force our hand, we got John Does*" 
for the whole goddam lot of you. Now are you going to get 
that line out of here peaceful and back it up to the street, or 
do wc have to run the whole lot of you in?” 

Ryan could hear Raye breathing, short and hot. “Let’s 
see the warrants,” he said. 

“Here they are, clean and legal and neat.” 

Raye said, “I told you, Danny, 1 know that sonovabitch 
from way back.” 

“I don’t like that kind of talk,” Fanway said. 

“How come you got warrants for Raye and me?” Ryan 
wanted to know. 

“I don’t write the warrants,” Fanway sighed. “What 
about it, Ryan?” 

Ryan nodded and turned slowly to Renoir. “Take them 
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back to the street, Murray. Pull the other lines back too. 
Then get the story over to Noska and Max Goldstein. Tell 
Max to fix bail.^“ 


V * 

It gave Joe Santana a good feeling to see the people, 
even though they were slow in coming at first. A good many 
of them went to the early mass, and those didn’t begin to 
assemble at the soup kitchens until well after eight o’clock. 
Others went to the local headquarters instead of to their 
soup kitchen, so that by half-past eight at least seven or 
.eight hundred people were standing around waiting at the 
corner of Oak and Fourth. Joe himself went over to Sam 
Saropoles’ place quite early, and helped Sam Ijoil coffee and 
make toast — for which there were plenty of lakers when 
mass broke. The soup kitchen filled up to capacity, with a 
steady interchange as well, and they ran out of bread, broke 
into their doughnuts®’ and cake, ran out of that, and then 
got out a case of zweiback'” that had been donated by a Taun- 
ton grocer. “By God,’’ Saropoles complained bitterly, 
“there’s one thing about that O’Malley, he sure as hell gives 
them an appetite. You don’t have the church on your neck 
one way, you got it in another.’’ “It’s the nervousness that 
gives them an appetite,’’ Joe said. ’You got to expect that. 
You got to expect them to eat us out of a week’s rations 
to establish one mass picket line?’’ 

* 

T'ne sun rose with an icy and metallic glory, and the 
bells at the Protestant Episcopal church, which was all the 
way over eastward, on the other side of town, began to toll 
out the sweet notes of the Hells of Saint Mary’s.'- It was a 
strange and unusual Sunday morning for Clarkton, with so 
many people on the streets, so many clumps of them here and 
there, more people than it would have, seemed that»the town 
could hold, and through them and among them the towns- 
folk who did not work at the plant, and some that did too, 
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going tc^church in their Sunday clothes, and not a policeman 
in sight but the dne radio car Jack Curzon had cruising 
slowly back and forth through the streets. 

Theiie were hundreds of children who had turned out 1o 
see the siglit, and they were making a great holiday thing*of 
it. A whole contingent of young workers who were veterans 
were got out in uniform, carrying their own flag and a big 
banner v.'hich said, OK — if it takes more than Anzto, Tarawa, 
and NormandyF 

At a quarter to nine, Danny Ryan, driving Renoir’s 1931 
Ford Sedan, pulled up at Saropoles’ kitchen, pushed his way 
in and told the Greek, “The whole thing’s screwed up for 
the march up the street. We got more than a thousand at 
Oak and Fourth, so why don’t you send your gang up theFe, 
and we’II start out from there instead, and give Curzon less 
of a chance to tear into us.” 

“1 don’t sec any cops,”'** Saropoles said. “I don’t think 
they make a damn bit of trouble for us, Danny.” 

“Well, don’t think loo hard. Sam. There’s sure as hell a 
lot of them up at the plant.” 

Meanwhile, Noska was handling the press at the union’s 
executive offices. Young Jimmy Campbell was there from the 
Clarkton Minuternan, as well as two reporters from Wor- 
cester who had come in on the morning train, one from the 
Times, and the other the AP“ man, both of them taking a 
chance on a telcplione call Betty Sullivan, the local’s pro- 
motion person."® had put through. David Broom, a local. ac- 
countant who worked for two wire services on space rates,®' 
was also there. The little office was crowded, and the report- 
ers kept firing questions at Noska, a practice they believed, 
by scripture of film and book, to be a necessary one. Bill 
Noska said, again and again: 

“Nothing’s going to happen. It’s an interference with our 
simple, legaf right to picket. We intend to picket, that’s all.” 

“But what about that crowd outside?” 

"We have the right to assemble in mass,” Noska sa|d 
slowly and stubbornly, biting each word. 



“What do you think of Tom Wilson’s charge that the 
jvhole thing is being engineered by Communists?’’ 

Still biting the words, Noska said, “If Tom Wilson thinks 
I gin’t president of the union, or I run it crooked,” or I’m 
pushed around by a lot of reds, and if he says that, then he’s 
a dirty liar.’’ 

^ .f-' 

Lowell awoke to reality and the world lie lived in to find 
Tom Wilson pushing into the pew next to him, a rod-faced, 
breathless Wilson, who whispered hoarsely: 

“George, there’s trouble. We had a blowup at the plant.” 

“Plant?” 

“I got to talk to you outside, George.” 

“When it’s over,” Lowell said. “Don’t be a damn fool!” 

There was shushing, a rustle in the row ahead and the 
row behind. “George,” Louis pleaded. 

“I have to talk to you,” Wilson whispered. 

“It can wait.” 

“It can’t wait. I tell you, there’s hell to pay, George.” 

“1 can’t leave now. Don’t be such a damn fool. Wilson. 
Can’t you understand that 1 can’t just get up and walk out 
of here now?” 

“George, I tell you this is a life-and-deatli thing. Would 
I come into church like this?” Wilson pleaded. “I’m a 
church-going man myself. Would I come into church like 
this?” Wilson took out a handkerchief and wiped his red, 
perspiring face. He still wore his coat, and he kept knead- 
ing the crown of his hat, pushing it gradually out of shape, 
attacking it with all the fierce- nervous energy he could not 
express in speech. And meanwhile, the sermon went on, the 
deep, rising, falling cadence of sound. Lowell looked help- 
lessly at his wife, then rose abruptly, pressing Wilson ahead 
of him, following the plant manager down the nave, through 
the big oak door, and then down a flight of steps to the 
fnen’s room. There, in the spotless white-tile purity, which 
Lowell himself had installed through a princely gift of ten 
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thousaiKi dollars for fund and repairs and improvements, 
. his anger 'burst forth: 

“Of all the stupid damn things, Tom, this tops every* 
thing!” 

“Please- -please, George. Please listen to me, George.” 

“I’m listening. Go ahead.” 

“We had trouble up at the plant. Two people are dead.” 

“What!” 

“That’s right, George." Wilsoji nodded miserably, lean- 
ing his heavy bulk against a sink. “That’s right, George,” 
he repeated. 

“How? What happened? Who’s dead — can’t you 
talk?” 

Wilson shook his head plaintively. “I haven’t stopped, 
George. I been up half the night, and I just haven’t stopped.” 

“,Wha’s dead?” 

“A fellow by the name of Jack Lamar — works at the 
plant, and the lawyer, Max Goldstein.” 

“And this happened at the plant? How, in God’s name — ” 

“That’s right. It happened at the plant, George.” Lowell’s 
world turned over and over. 

“Wliat happened?” Lowell demanded. “Just tell me what 
happened.” 

“There was nothing you could do about it, George, it 
just happened They got together about two thousand of the 
workers and people from town and they inarched up to the 
meadow. We knew they were going to do it, and Gelb had our 
men and Curzon’s men there waiting. Gelb told them to stop 
short of the trespass signs, but they just kept on coming and 
pushing back our men, and then about halfway across the 
meadow some damn f(;ol shoots off his gun and hell breaks 
loose and the guards went crazy, I guess. Two of Curzon’s 
men were beat pretty badly and about twenty of the crowd 
were cut Yjp and shot and — well, two of them died.” 

“Whal was Goldstein doing there?” % 

“He was one of the commies,” Wilson said, his voice 
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strengthening. “He had no damn business there, , George. 
That fat fool had no damn business tlicre at all. George.” 

Lowell felt sick, tired and weak and outside of the pale 
oriogic. He sat down on a white enamel stool, supporting 
his head with his hands, trying to understand what hap- 
pened to him, to his wife, family, possessions, hopes, past 
and future and dreams when something like this took place. 
He asked Wilson weakly: 

“Did you see Burton? What dot's he think? What is the 
legal side of this?” 

“The first thing 1 did was to call Biirion," Wilson nod- 
ded, gaining assurance from Loweli’s collapse. “I talked 
to Burton myself on the phone. He says not to worry. He 
says there isn’t a court in the country that would decide 
against us. I knew you’d be worried about that, and I pressed 
him. He said he’ll stake his reputation on it. He said he 
was going to get through to the governor immediately and 
let him h'ave the facts firsthand.” 

“I don’t understand about Goldstein — ” 

“It happens,” Wilson said. “You got to get a grip on 
yourself, George. Either we lake the offensive and see this 
thing through, or it’s going to backfire. 

“This other man?” 

“Lamar’s a k’nuck,®® worked in the shipping loft. A dirty- 
tongued troublemake'" — ” 

“y\re any of the others . . . badly . . .?” 

“No. no, not at all,” Wilson assured him. 

“Was it Gelb that — ” 

“You can’t blame Gelb,” Wilson said. “So help me, 
George, I saw the whole thing. Gelb wanted to handle it 
clean and neat, but those crazy bastards Curzon’s got work- 
ing for him, they just went crazy.” 

“What do we do now?” Lowell asked dully. 

“Get it in hand. The way Gelb feels, now fs the time to 
get it in hand and pull the loose ends together. That's one 
thing you don’t want with something like this — loose ends,” 

“I can’t talk to reporters,” Lowell said hopelessly. “Tom,. 
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1 wantvyou to see to that. I didn’t even see the thing. I didn’t 
know. My God, Tom, how in hell could you and Gelb let a 
thing like that happen? How in God’s name?” 

4c 4: 

With Frank Norman, fear and panic were now stronger 
than the momentary exultation that had led him shouting 
along with Curzon’s men, until he went half crazy with 
the rout, the mob, and the blood on the ground. When he 
sat in Tom Wilson’s office, two hours later, he presented a 
picture of dejection, such complete dejection that he made 
Gelb smile. Gelb had just come into the room, immaculate 
as ever, as neatly dressed, his mustache trimmed to a nicety, 
and the long, masculine creases in his cheeks wrapped 
around his square, handsome chin with direct and forceful 
determination. He presented that combination of debonair 
assurance and calm forthrightness that can be so vastly 
reassuring in almost any situation, and as he lit a cigar, he 
seemed to be examining the innermost crevices of Frank 
Norman’s soul. For a long moment, he stared appraisingly 
at Norman; then he struck a match to his cigar, took sev- 
eral deep puffs, and walked over to the window. His back 
to Norman, he said: 

“Well, they’re at the gate again.” 

Norman joined him, and .they both watched the seven or 
eight hundred workers in their circular march in front of the 
east gate. 

“What are we. going to do about it?” Norman asked un- 
certainly. 

“Nothing right now. We’ll hit them again — but when 
they’ve lost their edge. When they think they’ve won. The 
thing for you to do, son, is to go see that girl of yours and 
spend Sunday as it should be spent. Shake this place out of 
your bones. 'I hear they’ve got a place up in the hills. Get 
her to ride you up there. Breathe fresh air. And let me do the 
worrying.” 

"1 just feel that we messed it up. Mr. Leopold had con- 
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fidence in me. I remember him telling me that he iMdn’t ex- 
pect people to make mistakes, and that the firm*didn’t for- 
give mistakes.” 

“Only God is that perfect," Gelb said reflectively; “not 
Leopold and James, by any means.” Then he added, “And 
I sometimes wonder about God.” He waved his cigar at the- 
picket line. “I don’t know that we made a mistake, Frank. 
The commies call this thing class warfare. That’s something 
to remember. This is just a little bit of a skirmish — remem- 
ber that sitzkrieg they had in France, in ’thirty-nine and 
’forty. A k’nuck and a Jew are dead — well, Jews have died 
before and so have k’nucks, and they will again, I suppose. 
This December is the end of a quiet year, and a little skir- 
mish like this looks like a big thing. It isn’t, Frank. There’s 
a lot of sense in what the reds say, providing you have a 
point of view. I’ve said that before, and I’ll say it again. The 
time will come when we’ll have to squeeze them’.’— he 
crushed the cigar in his powerful fingers— “like this, and 
when that time comes, well, Leopold and James are realistic 
people. If there’s any talking to do, let me do it. For the time 
being, 1 give the orders and you take them — understand?” 

Norman nodded, and Gelb told him, “Go out and find that 
girl. How’re your expenses?” 

“Not bad,” Norman answered, unable to resist the buoy- 
ant energy of the older man. “I have about twenty dollars 
left.” 

“Well,' just call on me if you run short. For the time 
being, Lowell wants us to hang around. That doesn’t disap- 
point you?” 

“No, Sir. I like this town.” 

“Suppose we have dinner this evening. There’s no need 
to worry about today. Nothing else is going to happen to- 
day.” 

“Yes, sir. Would seven o’clock at the hotel do?” 

“Make it six-thirty. And good luck and good hunting.” 

♦ * 
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It began with Gelb, who stood a little in front of Lowell. 
Wilson and Norman stepped over to one side, and the shad- 
ows swallowed them. Curzon placed himself at the edge of 
the circle of light, snapping Ryan’s head up with the back 
of his hand as Gelb spoke. To Lowell, the change that tatne 
over Curzon was extraordinary; the flabbiness of the man 
disappeared: his whole nature seemed to undergo a transform- 
ation, just as a surgeon, ordinary and run-of-the-mill®' in 
everyday life, becomes an artist in an operating room. 

“Hello, Ryan,’’ Gelb said casually. “I been looking for- 
ward to meeting you.” 

“You don’t want the dinge®“ too?” Curzon smiled. 

“I just want Ryan. Ryan’s my boy.” 

“Not the dinge?” 

“Just Ryan — just Danny Ryan. He’s my boy. I like Ryan. 

I respect him. All 1 hear in Clarkton is Danny Ryan; he’s a 
big man in Clarkton.” 

“You’re Gelb,” Ryan said, smiling very thinly. “I like 
to sec who I’m talking to.” 

“He likes to see who he’s taking to,” Curzon grinned. 
“He’s rny boy too. He likes to see who he’s talking to.” 

“I see you, Curzon,” Ryan said. “It ain’t no sight for 
sore eyes.” 

“I never seen a mick who didn’t talk too much. Go on 
talking, Ryan.” 

Gelb walked into the edge of the circle of light and stood 
there, staring seriously at Ryan. Then he asked him, “Are . 
you an honest man, Ryan?” 

“I pinched pennies from my old lady. That’s how I got 
my start." 

“I ask a straight question, Ryan, I like a straight an- 
swer. If you’re too proud to make and odd buck,®® we’ll do it^ 
another way.” 

“I’m prou(I. The Ryans were kings in the old country.”®^ 

“He’s got a sense of humor,” Curzon said. 

“I have seen reds that couldn’t be bought,” Gelb said 
slowly, “Are you one?” 
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‘‘I’m in this racket for wliat I get out of it. Mosci/W pays 
a grand" a week. Can you do better?” 

“You’re a snotnose,” Gelb said deliberately. ‘‘You’re like 
ah the rest of them. You don’t have to sing for us,' Ryan. 
Everytliing there is to know about you and that nigger we 
picked up, we know. Everything — understand me? Now you 
can play ball or we can let Cnr/nn here woik over you a 
little.” 

‘‘What kind of ball?” 

‘‘I’ve got a statement here, jusl a short st.ilc'inent de- 
scribing how you and your buddies fomented the strike in 
order to advance the political ends of your parly. It names 
some names. The statement will nol be used iinle''^ it’s nec- 
essary to use it, and 1 don’t foresee any necessity Yon have 
my word for that. In any case, the strike ^^ill bo over tomor- 
row. Mr. Lowell has agreed to meet the iinion’s demands 
tomorrow, and that’s the end oi it lint I want this state- 
ment signed by you. Mr. Lowell is willing to pay two thou- 
sand dollars for it.” 

‘‘It’s cheap at the price,” Ryan said. ‘‘IJiit tor a voirking 
stiff, two grand is plenty.” 

‘‘You don’t have to make a spctch,” (loll) told him quiet- 
ly, the edge that Lowell had noted ( nee before coniing into 
his voice. ‘‘You just say yes or no, Ryan That’s all 1 want- 
yes or no.” 

‘‘The trouble is, Gelb, that you’ie out of date Lowell 
don’t know that. You’re from ’thirty-seven, but this ain’t 
’thirty-seven. You don’t move in and smash strikes today. 
You don’t blow and expect labor to fall over f.verything 
changes except bastards like y«u, Gelb—” 

Curzon hit him in the fgee, a sound like an apple drop- 
ping from a tree onto a hard board, and he went over back- 
ward, chair and all. To Lowell, it appeared tojiappen very, 
very slowly, and he couldn’t understand why Ryan had not 
seen the blow coming, had not attempted to get tint of its 
way. The hot, bitter acid in Lowell’s stomach rose, and he 
moved back, quite apart from his own volition, until his 



shoulders pressed against the door. Being a sensitive man, 
he felt thfe blow; it stung him even after the two officers had 
picked up both the chair and Ryan, and set them in place, lii 
terms of the essence of brutality, it was quite the most horrible 
thing Lowell had ever seen; and though he was forty*foUr 
years old, and though he had traveled through most of the 
nations of Europe and seen a good deal beside that, he could 
recall nothing that was like this. 

Ryan shook his head and tried to spit out a broken tooth 
that dangled by shreds of flesh. His upper lip was broken 
and swelling already, and a thin black stream of blood 
trickled from the corner of his mouth. 

“He’s my boy,” Gelb said. 

“He’s my boy, too,” Curzon grinned. “He’s got guts. All 
micks got guts. Nothing he likes better than a little scrap.” 

“Maybe he wants peace and comfort,” Gelb said. “He’s 
a family man. Five children. A family man gets tired of 
scrapping. He wants peace and comfort. He thinks I’m out; 
of date — but it could be that he is out of date. You hurt his 
face too much,” he said to Curzon. “The little man is not 
pretty to begin with, so why do you want to hurt his face so 
much. Jack?” 

“No more on the face,” Curzon smiled. 

“No more.” His tone toward Ryan was conciliatory and 
wheedling. “How about it, Danny? 1 don’t like this any be^; 
ter than you do.” 

“To hell with you!” Ryan said. 

Curzon hit him in the stomach this time, and again it 
seemed to Lowell that the police captain moved with ago- 
nizing slowness — even though all of Curzon’s body arched 
w'ith the blow, lifting Ryan again, hurling him and the chate 
outside the cone of light into the darkness. And both sound! 
were delayed, the .sound of the fist in Ryan’s stomach, the 
smack and the burst of breath driven out, and then the cra^ 
of man a*nd chair rolling over on the floor. 

The two officers brought back Ryan and the chair. They 
put Ryan in the chair, but he hung over, his hands grasping 
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his stomiach. The tooth hung out of his open mouth, dangling, 
Oh one slender strand of pink gum. 

“He’s a daisy,’’ Gelb said. “He’s cute. He’s a daisy." 

“He’s my boy,” smiled Curzon. “The shine*® is bigger, 
but he’s my boy.’’ 

Over his shoulder, Gelb said, ‘You note this, Frank. He’s 
a person of principle. I offer him two thousand dollars, but 
he’s proud. Very proud people. Communists. They know all 
the answers, but when I ask him a calm, polite question, he 
only says, the hell with it. That’s a lot of pride for cheap 
shanty Irish.” 

“He loves to be beat,” Curzon chuckled, “lie loves to 
Uke it.” 

“But he could stop taking it. He could gel it into his 
head that when the mill opens, he and the comrades are 
going to be out of jobs. He could get it into his head that 
he has no future in Clarkton. He could get it into his^ head 
that there’s no future in his whole filthy racket. He could 
get it into his head and he could make it pay, too.” 

Ryan was breathing again. He shook the tooth loose, 
watching it as it fell to his knee and then slid down on the 
floor. 

“You have been a hero,” Gelb sighed. “I want to do 
business, Ryan. I deal in dollars and cents. Wliat about it?” 
His voice changed again, “You have a wife and kids. Where 
does it get you, Ryan? Take it easy for a w'hile. You got one 
life to live, and you screw it all to the devil. Take it easy. 
Maybe we can work out something with Mr. Lowell where 
you can really take it easy. He wants to be fair. I want to 
be fair. There’s no need for all tliis kind of thing, no need 
at all. Whatever you think of me, Ryan, whatever you heard, 
I can tell you truthfully that I hate brutality. I deplore the 
need for it. I admire efficiency. That’s why I admire you 
jpeople. I am not taken in by what fools say about you. 
i sincerely admire you. That’s why I make it tw^o thousand 
dollars; that’s why I set a fair price.’’ 

“You dirty son of a bitch,” Ryan said to him. 

«• 
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This^time Curzon hit him in the groin, the sarnie kind of 
blow as before, sharp and sweeping, with his whole body 
behind it. 

* * sis 

Lowell met Noska for the first time at Tom Wilson’s 
house, for lunch that day. By tlien, Lowell felt better. It 
surprised him, how quickly he could forget the incident at the 
police station, yet in retrospect the beating was a lamplit 
dream, utterly without reference or reality. Along with 
this he had a sense of conclusion, of impending culmination. 
The fact that tlio thing would be over soon made it easier to 
justify. 

He watched Bill Noska durijig lunch. The man, he sur- 
mised, was a Slav of some sort, a Pole or a Lithuanian ora 
Czech. More than six feet tall, broad, solid, handsome too 
in a way, he appeared to possess all the qualifications for 
a leader. Lowell could understand how people would trust 
him and follow him. Lowell’s curiosity had a tourist’s quality 
to it; these people had worked for him, hut he had never 
known them, never spoken lo any of them. Until lately, the 
word tvorkcr had been an abstraction to him, and like most 
people of his class, his relationship with the common people, 
inquole.s,was via cab-drivers, barbers, hotel employees, ship’s 
help — and inlermittcntly with all those others whose pur- 
pose in life was lo satisfy this or that particular demand of 
his. Even his association with the plant during the past five 
years— in comparison with the present situation — was a 
most casual one. I’lorida and Arizona had been available 
during the war, as were the Berkshires.®^ He could recall no 
instance during his time in Clarkton when he had actually 
spoken to a worker, other than a word or two with an office 
employee. Not that he would have reacted badly to the idea 
of sitting down to lunch with Bill Noska; it was simply oi^ 
of those things so unlikely that in the normal course of 
events it did not happen. Now that it had happened, he found 
Noska most human, clear in hi's ideas, and with rwj sug^ 
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gestion of that servility which Lowell had seen displayed so 
consistently by workers who served him and his friends. 
When the meal was over and Wilson had passed around the 
cigars, Noska lit his with no trace of sell-consciousness, 
saying to Lowell; 

“I want you to understand, Mr. Lowell, I came here be- 
cause Wilson said it was a chance to get together about 
things. I don’t iike a strike any better than you do, but I 
can’t act without the executive committee of the local. All 
I can do is listen.” 

“That’s ail we expect you to do, ’ Lowell said. 

“You’re a family man, aren’t you Bill?” Wilsoi] wanted 
to know. “You don’t mind my calling you Bil!:’” 

“I been called worse,” Noska smiled. “1 got a family — 
two kids.” 

“Church?” 

“As much as the next guy,” Noska said. 

Gelb said, “We’re not just beating around the bush,'*® 
Bill. You’ve been in strikes before. You know it’s no picnic 
for anyone concerned.” 

“I said that.” 

“We want to get together and settle.” 

“It sure as hell didn’t look like that this morning,” No.ska 
said. 

“Maybe I was a little hasty about pushing back that 
picket line. Mr. Lowell thought so, and I’m inclined to agree 
with him now. But if we can settle this business, a picket 
line becomes inconse(|uential.’’ 

“I’m pretty sincere about that, Noska,” Lowell added. “I 
want to wind this thing up as much as anyone else.” 

“I can only listen. I don’t make the decisions.” 

“You swing some weight,” Wilson smiled. “I’m a pretty 
good judge of men, and I know a man who swings his 
vis^ight when I see one. And I don’t pull any bluffs,®® Bill — 
I’m a pretty honest man, and I like to dig right into a thing 
in the good old American way. That miglit disqualify me for 
diplomacy, but I never figured a down-to-earth American 
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made a diplomat the way these foreigners do. If you ask me, 
we waste too much time with this diplomatic double-talk™ 
instead of getting right in there and saying just what 
mean. So here’s what I mean — in plain American, there’s 
only one outfit that stands to win anything out of this strike. 
That’s the commies.” 

Noska drew on his cigar and watched the smoke. Finally, 
he said, “They don’t run things.” 

“I’m not implying that they run your union. You don’t 
strike me as the kind of man who lets himself be pushed 
around by a lot of half-baked wild-hairs who ought to be 
sent back where they belong. I’m just saying they’re the 
only ones who stand to gain anything out of this.” 

“I don’t see that,” Noska said slowly. “Maybe they're 
out to gel the gravy, and I guess when you come down to 
it, I don’t like that outfit any better than you do. But I don’t 
see it.” 

“This is my first strike,” Lowell said. “Believe me, 
Noska, as strange as it may sound, I'm the most disinter- 
ested party here, the most objective, I think. From where 
I stand, the longer you remain out, the more it hurts you. I 
can stand it. If necessary, I can close down the plant en- 
tirely. But what do you stand to gain? Would any pay raise 
make up for the weeks you are out?” 

“From the reds’ point of view, it’s something else,” Qelb 
put in. “I know those boys from way back.” Their main in- 
terest is to grow. They want to take over, don’t they? All 
right, strikes are meat for them. Unemployment. Bad times. 
To hell with the union! To hell with the workers! They’re out 
for themselves. Any strike is their baby. I haven’t been there, 
but I’ll lay you ten to one that right at this minute they're 
at your union headijuarters selling tlie Daily Worker? Did 
I call it? Am* I right?”. . . 

“I doq’t vote strikes. 1 don’t call them off.” 

“We understand that. We sat down to talk,” Wilson said 
seriously, “and I don’t think anything is lost when ^owa 
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mim sii aoy/n ana laiK uiings over, xnais me .American 

;way,” - • 

“A frank exchange of opinion,” Gelb said, “is the well* 
t»pring of democracy. We can still afford it; I say, Qod help 
a country that gets to a condition where it can’t.” 

So firm was the man’s voice, so forthright, so complete 
was the ring of truth, the querulous note of anxiety, the 
high pitch of Indignation and conviction, that Lowell, in spite 
of himself, in spite of what had gone on the day before, 
found himself being carried away. The very triteness of 
Gelb’s and Wilson’s homilies and cliches” added to the ef- 
fect, and the silent adoration of Frank Norman was like a 
correct and ingenious prop, added casually al the last mo- 
ment, yet becoming the central factor of cohesion and effect. 

“I think of this little part of New England, Gelb con- 
tinued, softly, the hard edges of him melting, a note of med- 
itation clinging to his voice. “1 think of the sufferings, the 
blood and sweat and tears of generations who made this 
peaceful land. I think of the Pilgrims” and the traditions (d 
the Pilgrims and the banner of freedom they raised, for our 
children to inherit, and then I think of this dirty red scum, 
like a blot” — Gelb took a thick package of new bills out of 
his pocket and laid it on the table — “across the fair face of 
this free land.” Noska’s eyes fixed on the bills,” and then 
: swung up, moving from face to face, hanging on each for 
an instant, then back and fixing on Gelb. Gelb replaced the 
bills in his breast pocket. 

“I guess I got to go,” Noska said. 

sk * * 

It was quite late when Wilson came with Butler, and 
Gelb arrived a few minutes later. Lowell was drunk enough 
not to mind their being here, drunk enough to have the rough 
edges smoothed down, and he took them iijto the library 
Itrith an almost courtly and old-country grace. He gravely 
mixed drinks for them, revealing the licjuor h< had con- 
sumed only by the deliberate drag of his motions. He w'as 





drunk, but not too drunk to walk, to talk, to sit down and 
listen to* Gelb say, “You have all our apologies, Mr. Lowell. 
It’s not simply that Butler here has a case of nerves — I don’t . 
want any aspect of this developing apart from you. I thihk 
it’s a curse of our system that people like yourself — and I 
say this with the deepest respect — withdraw themselves 
from an active participation.” 

“You don’t have to apologize,” Lowell said, and then 
continued gravely, “I would be laggard indeed if this old 
New England soil had no call upon me.” 

“I want to get out of town tonight,” Butler said sud- 
denly. 

“We won’t lake up too much of your time,” Gelb said, 
ignoring Butler. 

“The man’s afraid,” Lowell smiled. “Thoreau^® said of 
fear that it comes from the soul, not from without. Who can 
do me harm, if my cause is a righteous cause?” 

Gelb and Wilson exchanged glances. Lowell went on, 
with the same grave courtliness, “Surely, Mr. Gelb is ca- 
pable of seeing that no harm comes to you. And if you 
wish to leave, I am certain you will not find us so ungrateful 
as to keep you here.” 

Just a trace of a smile, across Gelb’s lips so quickly that 
Lowell could hardly be certain it was there. Butler was 
staring at him. “I want you to repeat to Mr. Lowell what 
you said to me about the meeting,” Gelb told Butler, ex- 
plaining to Lowell, “This was a meeting that took place 
about half-past seven tonight, all the officers of the local, 
the strike committee, shop stewards, kitchen captains, picket 
captains — about one hundred and twenty people all told. 
That dam fool judge let Ryan out on bail, and he stood up 
and told them the w'hole story. Tell it your way, Butler.” 

“Ho spoke for about a half-hour,” Butler said. “Ryan’s 
a good speaker. You must have given him an awful going- 
over,™ from the way it sounded. Then the nigger spoke. The 
nigger saiS Curzon tried to kill him, and that didn’t sit so 
good. I think it was a mistake to go after the nigger like 
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that,” Butler smiled, his first smile that evening, sjjort and 
directed at Gelb, as if to say, “To hell with you. You loused 
it up,” and Gelb told him: 

“We’re not asking what you think.” 

'“It’s just that we been having a lot of trouble with the 
shines in the local,” Butler went on. "The k’nucks don’t like 
the shines and neither do the micks. But this Joey Riiyc had 
them all pulling with him, and that's why I think it was 
a mistake.” 

“We’re not interested, Mr. Butler, in your vhoughts, how- 
ever lucid and grandiose they may be,” Lowell said politely, 
not loo'king at Butler, but at the bottom of his glass of 
Scotch, the slip of ice di.ssofving, tlie misshapjien hands, all 
fluid and restless in the motion of the drink. "Nor are we 
interested in opinion, even when substantiated by so va- 
riegated an experience as yours. We are interested in the 
fact, which Aristotle terms the sublime holy which dwelleth 
in all oracles.” 

There was a long moment of silence, until Gelb said, 
“Go on, Butler.” 

“Ryan called for mass picketing. He said that his idea 
was to turn out maybe two thousand, mayl)e more, tomor- 
row morning, as soon as dawn breaks and ))ush the whole 
lot of them up against the Birch Street gate. He figured 
them to report in at the soup kitchens and the union hall, 
and then march straight up Concord Way to the plant. 
Someone from the hall yelled out, ‘What abniu Jack Curzon 
if he tries to stop us?’, and Ryan said that .lack Curzon and 
all the other pimps’^ infecting the (own couid go down on a 
rubber duck,’^ but if you got two thousand pc'ople marching, 
there wasn’t anything short of hell itself going In stop 
them.” Butler said it ’with satisfaction. His thin, toil-worn 
face wrapped around the words, and he (kdivered them to 
Gelb, who remarked quietly: 

“He said that, did he?” 

“That’s right.” 

“And what did Noska say?” Gelb asked. 



“No^much. He wanted to know what about the next 
and the d^y 4tei; that, and how long did they suppose they 
could turn out a picket line that size? Ryan said he had 
seen it. done for ninety-two days, but he didn’t think this 
one would run that long. On that he got a big hand,” and 
then Larry Cooney got up from the floor and asked Noska, 
Why didn’t he just resign and write over the leadership to 
the Communist Partj-?” 

“What did Noska say?’’ Gelb asked, very quietly. 

“He said that when the time came when he thought he 
couldn’t run the union any more, he’d tell them about it — 
and if Cooney wanted to make anything of that, Noska 
would see him later.” 

“Didn’t Cooney get any support?” Wilson asked. 

“A little — not mucli, Just a little. You look what a smart 
hand this Ryan and this Joey Raye are playing. They don’t 
move a step without having everyone in that damn local 
with* them. They wait until a thing sinks in, and then they 
give that it comes from them. Tliat’s a smart hand.” He add- 
ed after a moment, “But Noska ain’t happy. They got him 
by the tail, and he ain’t happy.” 

“Few people are happy,” Lowell said surprisingly. “Very 
few people, Butler.” Watching tlieir faces, he noticed the- 
reaction; they considered him drunk. Witli slow, dragging 
thoughts, he surveyed and considered them, the shameful., 
trio, a renegade, a brute, and a fool, and his superiority 
mounted on almost feather-like wings. So, he thought fan- 
cifully, must the patrician of ancient Rome have felt, with 
the barbarian and the plebeian louts to do his will, knowing 
that his will must be done, _)'ct despising the tools. How 
clearly he saw them! And with what omniscience he under- 
stood them! They considered him drunk— and perhaps he 
was just a little tight, the warm looseness that permits 
thought to flow like water instead of like sluggish oil. 
saw Wilscjn starting to rise, and he shook his head and 
waved a hand and said; 

“No — I prefer to hear the rest, Tom. Allow Mr. Butler' 
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"to continue.” And to Butler, “My apologies for interrupting 

ydu.”. , * 

Almost gritting his teeth, Gelb said, “Then they’re going 
out tomorrow, Butler? Is that right?” 

' “That’s right.” 

“And where does the party stand?” 

“We had a meeting afterward in Joe Santana’s house.” 

“Both branches?” 

“Both. That’s why I want to get out of here. They know 
thpre’s a stool inside.®” How long do you tliink it’s going to 
be before someone puts the finger on me?” 

“Turning yellow?”*' Gclb asked softly. 

“I take care of my skin — nobody else docs.” 

“What did the party decide?” 

“They’re turning out with the big line— almost all of 
them, except a few, like the old man, the professor. They’re 
going to try to get as many outside people in the town to go 
along with them, but my guess is they won't get many. 
That’s all. They talked a little about some food the party 
over in Hudson, New York, and up in Rutledge, Vermont, 
promised them, but mostly it was about the big line tomor- 
row.” He sat there stiffly, ill at ease in l.owell’s comfortable 
library, turning his cap round and round, a small, ordinary- 
looking man, who in appearance was neither vicious nor 
dangerous, the kind of man you see passing and then for- 
get a moment later, a tired man. Lowell granted him a 
muddled pity; there, it seemed to Lowell, v as man, man 
miserable and small and contemptible. 

“I ought to get a bonus for this,” Butler complained. 
“You offered Ryan money — yon ofh'red Noska two grand, 
and I work for peanuts.” 

“Did Noska say that?” Gelb .snapped. 

“Sure he said it.” 

“The son of a bitch,” Gelb whispered. • 

“I work for peanuts,” Butler went on. “I got to get out 
of here tonight. 1 got a family. How do you e;fpect me to 
travel?” 
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do you want?” Wilson demanded. 

“Five ^undred.” 

“Give it to him,” Lowell said wearily. “Give it to him 
and lot him go- Give' it to him and take him out of here. 
Take the stench of him out of here.” " 

Freddy Butler lived on Cherry Street and Third Avenue, 
which was two blocks east of Oak and about three blocks 
from the union headquarters. Butler had Wilson drop him 
on Second Avenue, on the other side of Concord Way. There 
were no words between them, and Butler, the five hundred 
dollars in his pocket, a rankling bitterness in his heart, 
thought to himself, “To hell with the bastards! To hell with 
them, the lice!” He felt cheated, lonely, and woeful, and the 
picture of rooting up his family at that hour of the night, 
listening to their complaints, having to substitute his will 
for rational argument, packing their few things, and going 
through the bitter cold to stand and wait for the milk train, “ 
was not an inviting one. Now, as so often before, the idea 
came to him of leaving them stranded and hitting out on his 
own, and, as before, he toyed with it and rejected it. Once 
there would have been an element of excitement to drifting 
the road, the whoring from town to town, the right to' pick 
up a job or drop one whenever he damn pleased. But youth 
was an essential to that and he was well into middle age; 
the .spark and spring had gone out of him, and his family 
was the only security he knew. He sensed well enough that 
without them, he would funnel down to the bottom,” a loafer 
and a drag and a feeble, dirty bum. So he put his hands ’ 
in his pockets, and walked through the sleeping town, 
through the cold, silent, moonlit night, harking to the far-off 
and lonely call of a train, the somber barking of some 
farmer’s dog, and meanwhile rehearsing what he would say 
to his wiff^. 

He was just rounding the corner of Third Avenue, when 
a soft voice out of nowhere or anywhere said, “Hello^ 
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Freddy. It’s mighty late for a family man to be, coming 
home — ” a voice without malice or threat, just soft and 
gentle. 

He stopped short, fear a heartless knife inside of him, 
hitilself oppressed with the hopelessness of a man already 
dead, killed though conscious, full of that last and dreadful 
petulance. All the time, as he thought to iiimself, it was for 
peanuts, not the way some sold their souls, the devil a smil- 
ing gentleman, weighted down with gold, not the way the 
big trade-union leaders sold out, for comfortable and last- 
ing endowments, not the way the intellectuals sold them- 
selves, for a gold-plated seat of honor in a plush-lined sewer, 
but like a working stiff— for peanuts, the pure and simple of 
It, peanuts. He might have run, leaped away, cried out, but 
it was coming all these years and it was no use to run. 

“Who is it?” he asked. 

It was Joey Raye, a monstrous large black man, who 
stepped out of the doorway of a store where he had been 
standing to shield himself from the cut of the wind, and 
who showed his white teeth under his puffed, bruised lips, 
and said, “Hello, Freddy.” With his hands in the pockets of 
a blue pea-jacket, with a woolen cap perched on the back 
of his head, with the soft drawl of his ricli voice, he restored 
familiarity to fear. “Been walking?” 

“I played a game of pool,” Butler smiled, and explained, 
“Nerves. I went out for a cigar, and 1 played a game of 
pool.” 

“Where?” Raye inquired. 

“Benny’s.” 

“I took a walk around to Benny’s. 1 thought 1 niiglit find 
you there.” 

“I must have stepped out,” Butler said, meeting the 
Negro’s eyes squarely. “You ought to be getting some rest. 
You took a bad licking.” 

“They thumped me, all right,” Joey Raye saic^ genially. 
“They just whupped the devil out of me. My God and Jesus, 
them white men sure can do a whupping.” He raised his 
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brows £t the way Butler shivered. “Cold?" Butler nodded,;' 
and Raye said, '“Step in here in the doorway and out Of 
that wind. That wind’s just like a razor’s edge, just sharp 
and naisty as a razor, just like a razor I seen them city meen 
carry. That’s an awful mean and bad thing, a razor. I dftn’t 
like a razor. I’d rather have a man come all over me with 
a sap than a razor.’’ 

“That’s right,” Butler nodded, stepping into the door- 
way, watching the Negro, trying to decide whether he was 
simple or not; he seemed simple; he had always seemed 
simple. 

“Cigarette?” 

Butler took a cigarette, but his hands were shaking and 
twice the light went out. Raye lit a match and held it in 
cupped hands, where it burned like a candle. “That’s a ship- 
board trick,” the Negro grinned. “First time I shipped out, 
it took me six weeks to learn to strike a match and hold it. 
Mighty handy trick to know. 1 guess you didn’t know I ever 
shipped, did you, Freddy?” 

Butler shook his head. 

“1 t)een around.” Joey Raye went on. “My land, I been 
around, steel and auto and maritime and even a spell in 
packing in Omaha. Tliat’s sure one place, that Omaha. Its 
something, the places a man gets to in these United States, 
just trying to hold down a job and keeping his belly full. 
But tliat was in the bad old times — ” 

“I got to be getting home,” Butler said. “If we get that 
line out at the crack of dawn — ” 

“You don’t worry about that line,” Joey Raye smiled. 
“How long you been in the party, Butler?” 

“Just a few nionths. You know when I joined.” 

“Now sure enough, that’s funny. That’s mighty funny, 
because it seems to me I known someone like you a long 
time back, rhaybe in California or in Illinois or someplace. 
Well, ma'djc it’s somebody else, I been in the party so long., 
and met so many. I been in the party a long time, Butleir.^ 
Fifteen years, come this spring. That’s nvighty long time.’’ 
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“It’s a long time,’’ Butler agreed. , 

“You know how I come to join — that’s a funny.thing too, 
Mv pappy, he cropped in Mississippi. He takes out a load ol 
ccrtton, and I ride into the gin** with him— last load of all 
H6 goes in to the boss man and settles and comes out and 
says to me. My word, Joey, I got just seventy-five cents, just 
holding that money out like tliat in ihc palm of his hand, a 
whole season’s work. We was supposed to bring this and 
that for Ma and this and that for the two little girl sisters 
I got, but we wasn’t going to bring back nothing, just that 
seventy-five cents my pappy holds out in his hand, and then 
just standing there he starts to cry, and I figured my heart’s 
■ like to break. So I say to him, Don’t you cry. Pappy. You gc 
home'. What you going to do'? he asks me. I toll him, Don’t 
you cry and don’t you worry, you go home. Then 1 go in the 
gin, and I give that white boss a whupping like he never 
had in all his born days. Two other white men tliere, thc> 
don’t like that, so I got to whup them too. Then they go for 
a pistol gun, and I got to take th.at away from them. Ther 
I come outside, and Pappy’s still there, crying for real now 
and he says to me. My God, oh my little Jesus God bo gentle 
what you done now? 1 whupped them white men, 1 tell him 
and then he drives me into town, whupping them mules 
every inch of the way. They put me under my aunt’s house, 
and there I stay two days and two nights while the whole 
damn county’s being fine-combed for me. Then I hit a freight 
going up, and I never been back to Mississippi.” 

Butler’s confidence was returning. He flicked the cig- 
arette to the sidewalk and said, “Look, Joey, I got to get 
home.” 

“Sure — sure. I just set out to tell you how come I join 
the party, that’s all. I knock around two, three years, just 
all over, doing nigger work, cleaning toilets, sweeping bars, 
shining shoes, washing dishes — and then thfere ain’t even 
that. Ain’t no work at all, not a blessed lick. All ^his time, 1 
got a hate in my heart for white men that’s festering like s 
cancer, jusC spreading out from my heart and all over m< 
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and tui^ning me into an animal instead of a human man. 
Then I’m. in Pittsburgh, and it’s a bad town back then in 
’thirty-one. 1 meet up with a white feller who’s trying to or- 
ganize, the unemployed. He buys me lunch. I never eat vWth 
a white man before, but I’m awful hungry. We go intb a 
restaurant, and they try to throw us out, but he put up one 
awful liglit, that while man. We end up in the can,®® but the 
next day they throw us out, the can’s so damn full. The 
white man Icdl.s me theie going to be a demonstration, and 
I go along with him, always waiting for him to make a 
break, but he don't make a break. He treats me the way no 
white man ever treat me before. We go in that demonstra- 
tion, with big l)aniiers calling for solidarity, maybe forty- 
fifty thousand folk, and the cops come in, and I don’t know 
how to use m> head yet, so I get an whupping and back in 
the can. The .same white man come around with lawyers, 
and then after the cops whup me some more, they let me go. 
I’m .Uill watching for him to make a break, and I still don't 
trust him, but little by little, he changes that. He teaches 
me. Ain’t never had a day'.s schooling in my life, but he 
teaches me, and by and by J get a new slant on why things, 
they arc what lliey arc, and imstead of living in a world of 
hale and murder, 1 got a brother in every man who works. 1 
be;gin to see how haired for the black man is a tool, and 
what a poor fool a liuman man is to let himself be used with 
that tool. Then I join the party. That’s fifteen years ago, and 
the party's my mother and my sister and my brother and 
my whole goddam life, because no man’s an angel or a saint 
and tliere arc good men and bad men, but in the party, like 
Christ says, all men are brothers, and I seen th£ white and 
black shake hands and die for each other too.” He took a 
long breath and then continued: 

”1 just tell you all this, Freddy, so you know how come 
I don’t kill ybu. There ain’t no use in that,” he went on, 
gently, almost sadly. “Ain’t no use in rubbing out one little 
speck of dirt. Just give me satisfaction, that’s all, and I can 
do without that kind of satisfaction.” He spread his great, 
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long-fingered hands. “I break you like I break a chicken 
with a mold on its skin— so what? There ain’t no good 
comes frofti that. You go home, Freddy Butler. Get your 
wife and little ones, God help them, and go away, on the 
milk train. Don’t never come back.” 


Danny Ryan and Joey Raye were waiting in tlie littered 
executive office of ‘tlie local when Bill Noska walked in, his 
big body loose, his face sad and querulous. He looked at 
them wonderingly and then he sat down hehind his desk. 
“Where in hell were you?” Danny Ryaii asked. N'oska stared 
at him. “Did they hurt you had.-^” “It’.s a pleasure,” r?\an 
said, and momentarily Joey Raye grinned. “1 like to be beat. 

I like to take it. I’m a dog for punisliment.” He gave Noska 
a brief description, and the big blond man shook his liead 
and said, “The dirty bastards.” 

“I wish I believed you meant it,” Ryan said. 

“Why?” 

“There’s talk you bad a meetuig with Wilson,” Joey Raye 
said flatly. 

“That’s no crime,” 

“It’s no crime, but it don’t sound too good.” 

Noska said, “Why in hell don’t you wait until 1 sell out, 
Danny, before you hand it to me?” 

“It’s too late then.” 

“What I hate most about a red,” Noska said, “is this 
goddamned aloof, superior attitude which says that anybody 
could be bought but one of you guys.” 

“Did they try to buy you?” Joey Kaye asked softly. 

“Feller by the name of Gclb,” Noska said moodily. 

“A sweet guy. He did the talking and he let Curzon do 
the mauling.” 

“Yeah. 1 remembered him from Pittsburgh. 1 worked in 
a mill there in ’thirty-five.” 

“But effective,” Ryan said. “Maybe you’ll liSlen to me 
now and put two thousand people up against that gate.” 
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“They got the law,” Noska said wearily. 

“What are they going to do — arrest two thousand people? 
What in hell is wrong with you. Bill?” 

“I just don’t like to be pushed around by you b^bieAl” 
Noska said savagely. “I don’t like to be pushed around^ by 
Qelb and Wilson and I don’t like to be pushed around by 
you guys! I want the membership to run this strike, not a 
little rliqtie of reds!” 

"You want us to pull out?” Joey Raye asked quietly. 

“1 want you to stop trying to take over.”*® 

“Who says that? Wilson?” Ryan asked. 

“1 say it!” 

“Why?” Ryan demanded, getting up, going over to the 
desk, and standing there with both hands on it. “Why do 
you say it? You know me a long time. You know Joey a 
long time. What in Christ’s name do we want to take over, 
and why? Sure I’m a Comnumisl. I never denied it. You 
know it — Wilson knows it too. I’m a Communist because' I 
sw every goddamned tiling in this civilization of ours pro- 
duced by the workers, coining out of their sweat and their 
work. I’m a worker. I always been a worker. I been a worker 
since I’m ten years old. I’m a Communist because I don’t see 
anybody else willing to get his face pushed in or his throat 
cut or a bullet in his head because he’s for the workers. I 
don’t see anybody else who won't sell out.” 

"You mean I’m selling out?” Noska said coldly. 

“The hell I do! I’m trying to get you to think, to use 
your head, to stop letting all that crap you hear split us 
wide open.” 

“It seems to me maybe you split us wider,” Noska said. 

"Do we? Who got the mel’chants in town to support the 
strike? Who set up the food kitchens? Who’s been working 
day and night to bring in food, feed the salamanders, set up 
entertainment, keep the picket lines going? Answer that 
one.” 

“That’i; the point — for what you get out of it,” Noska 
said wearily. 





All right, all right. Bill. Look— you ain’t made to be- 
lieve that anybody does anything for nothing. I don’t blame 
yon, see- You live in a country that’s got only one value, one 
standard, one measure, the buck. The quick buck, the sharp 
biick, the easy buck. Lay it on the line, printed in green, 
with a picture of Washington on it. That pays off, that tells 
the story. In other words, Moscow pays us, and we’re in 
this racket for what conies out of it. Bui let me say some- 
thing else — you and me, we’re both Catholics. I broke with the 
church, you didn’t. But we can talk the same language. 1 , 
can talk about the brotherhood of man, and it ain’t like I’m 
talking Chinese to you. I don’t like to talk about it, because 
if ever a line was butchered out of meaning, it's that broth- 
enhood-of-man stuff. But there's only one place 1 met with 
the brotherhood of man, and that’s in the Communist 
Party I” 



Bi^th McHenry 
and Frederick I\» Myers 

A UNION IS JJOlUN 

{Exccrpis from the Novel ''Home is (he Sailor'') 

In inicNiifternooii of a day in OcIoIxt, 1932, the small 
freighter Fielding steamed into (he harbor of San Francisco. 
In her hold was genera! cargo* from a score of eastern ware- 
honses - shoes, c;)])s and woiksliiris, macljine parts, steel 
girders, automobile tires, glassware, and a variety of other 
items fitting into the scheme of American living. 

Billy Farrell, who was rigging gear on the dec.k of the 
freigliler as slu* came into the liarhor, paused for a moment 
to draw breath and take in the scene. The blue waters of the 
bay were sliot witli gold from a retreating smi, and the gulls 
swooped in hnmalioii to the decks of vessels in the harbor. 

Billy looked up at the beautiful bilks of San Francisco, 
glanced back on tlie tiiJte llirougli wiilcii tiiey liad passed, 
noted the jewa l-like islands that Si)arkled in the middle of 
the bay, and iieavcd a sigli. . 

A few years ago San Francisco had been a real Sailors’ 
Delight, a wonderful, hospitable town, even to the low-paid 
men of tlie sea. It was a cosmepoiitan city, rich in places 
to eat and tlniigs to see, and the people were warm and 
friendly, ^ 

Billy had hit San Francisco just six months before, in 
the spring. He had f(>imd the heart of the Golden WesF as 
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gloomy and heavy with depression as any other qjty in the 
states. The factories of Oakland and SoMth Sap Francisco 
were shut down. 

To the docks came thousands of workers from -other in- 
dustries and trades, turning to longshore’* for a possible 
day’s work, adding their desolate numbers to the already 
overlarge waterfront population. 

Ten years of seafaring had taken Ihe fresh young spirit 
out of the Pennsylvania lad to whom the universe had 
beckoned so compeliingly. 

Sometimes Billy wished he had not seen so much of the 
world. Perhaps, he thought, a man could weather hard times 
better if he believed tliey were th.c pnrticula.r property of one 
little city or even one country. Hut when he know that the 
thing called depression was a worldwide condition, involv- 
ing millions and millions of people, the idea of it was enough 
to drive liim crazy. Dc'ep inside^ Hilly liad no real faith that 
there v/ould or could b(' any recovery from the blight which 
l^ad crossed the eartli. did know llial the de[)ression 
scenes of Iiis own country were peanuts* compared to those 
of other nationsS. In London and Marseilles, the docks were 
festered with gaunt-looking arlults and .sickly kids. Wlhle 
in the Far East, in Bombay and Shanghai and Yokohama, 
humanity actually had become as animal life, begging, steal- 
ing, crawling for food, filthy with disease and rotting away. 

"i' •i' 

With the ship safely tied up, f^ill\ w.atrlied ihe United 
States Gomiuissioner' coiuv- aboard, as pompon^; as a British 
ambassador. The Commisskaier was lie* paymaster, and 
Farrell fell into the line that formed on deck, terminating at 
the captain’s cabin. 

Glancing to the head of the line, Billy saw the master 
whispering to the Commissioner. The old iriJiri was a notori- 
ous rummy, stupid and brut.al, hostile to manki^id in gener- 
al and to sailors in particular. I^arrell harl come in for his 
share of trouble with the old bird. 





Billy ’ateppcd forward and said “Farrell.” The Commis- 
sioner glanced at 'the payroll, then at the captain. The old 
man loo'ked at Farrell. 

“Two days for missing a watch,” he grunted. ,, 

The Commissioner observed the young seaman diataster 
fully, as if making up his mind whether to pay him anything 
at all. 

Billy stood with his legs spread apart, his whole body 
hot with anger. He looked at the rum-red face of the old 
man, with its bleary eyes and porous nose, and wanted to 
smash him one. With the Commissioner aboard it would be 
worse than suicide. There were enough ships now from 
which he was barred for saying what he thought. 

Farrell stood rigid until the Commissioner handed him 
nineteen dollars and fifty cents and thrust the book forward 
for him to sign. He had not missed a watch. The money de- 
ducted from his pay was for telling the old man he couldn’t 
navigate his way out of a paper bag. Billy bad popped off 
one night when the master had come to the wheelhouse 
drunk and nearly put the ship ashore. 

Billy took the dough and counted it deliberately. He 
bent over and signed the book, writing out “William Farr- 
ell” with a flouristi. 

The captain looked up at Farrell. 

“We can do without you next trip,” he said, pulling at 
his big nose. 

Billy held back an urge (o tell the old man off. Instead, 
he pocketed the slim roll and went below to pick up his gear. 

Peterson, his watch partner, was emptying his bunk when 
Farrell entered the fo’c’s’le.® Ordinarily quiet, the Norwe- 
gian had opened up to Billy a couple of times on the night 
v/atch. There was something about this youngster, smoul- 
dering resentrpent against things as they were and a quick 
intelligence, that stirred old ideas in Peterson and made him 
give vent V> hopes still latent within him. 

One night on watch he had let go, unburdening himself 
of thirty-five years of anger, blasting the miserable operation' 
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of marine transport and the whole system of economy wtilcn 
lied good men to low wages and the stink of the fo’c’s’le and 
pu| irresponsible idiots on the bridge/ He was speaking with 
feryor of the necessity and inevitability of socialism. 

Farrell, who never had sailed to the Scandinavian ports, 
had heard that order and prosperity prevailed in the small 
northern countries. 

“What about your own country?’’ he asked the Norwe- 
gian. “Don’t you have some kind of socialism there?’’ 

Peterson snorted angrily, looking up at the stars to wit- 
ness the blasphemy of this youth. 

“Socialism!” he said. “Socialism, you call that! My boy, 
that’s the same goddamn British imperialism you see every- 
where else on the face of the globe, only in my part of the 
world it’s all tidied up to look nice. The economy of Norway 
and Denmark and Sweden is in the same old evil hands. 
The little boj^ run off to sea at fourteen just as I did because 
there’s nothing at home for them. No, Billy, that sure as 
hell ain’t socialism. It’s just a mask for the devil.” 

Billy Farrell liked to hear men talk politics. Two years 
ago in Seattle Billy had mingled with an assortment of 
radicals,* among whom were a number of Communists. He 
thought they talked too damned much about Russia and not 
enough about the United States of America. He said as 
much. 

“But Russia has had her scx-ialist revolution,” one of the 
Seattle Communists explained to Billy. “She is the one coun- 
try in the world that has traveled that far, and we have to 
study what happens to her.” 

“Maybe,” replied Billy, on the defensive. “But my prob- 
lem is here. You just go ahead and show me how we can get 
jobs and good wages in this country. Then I’ll listen to what- 
ever you want to tell me about Russia.” 

Nevertheless, Billy Farrell did retain some of the ideas 
jOiese people had planted in his mind. Like most ^eamen of 

depression period, young Farrell was an angry radical 
;with unformed opinions. The idea of revolution neither 
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shockecK him nor sounded foreign. He knew as well as the 
Communists dicf that America had started in revolution. 
When he looked around at the unemployed and the shutdown 
industrial plants, he damn well could believe in revolution. 
But who would lead it and how? 

:!*!(■ 

Leaving the dock, Billy Fanell headed for Mission Street 
and the Fink Halt'' to register for another ship. The entire 
front'" was as silent as a tomb. There was neither laughter 
nor loud talking, for one of the first things that unemployed 
men lose is the power of .speech. 

At the hall on Mission Street, he entered a big room. 
Hundreds of men milled about. 

li a man was lucky, he might get a ship before he hit 
skid row. I'.sually, however. Burton, the dispatcher in the 
‘Frisco hall, saved the jobs for the cards that cgme wrapped 
in ten dollar hills. 

Billy stood in line, hiil Ik- did not unwind any ten spot" 
from his small roll. After all his knocking about the 
world, graft''’ slill turned his .stomach. He would not have 
bought a job if ho were lined with ten spots. 

Billy fitted into the general picture, llisone suit of clothes 
was in a New York hockshup He was wearing khakis 
and hickory" shirt. Billy was a medium-sized man, neither 
tall n(^r short, hut his hone structure was broad and he 
looked strong His hair w.-is curlv and blond, and his eyes 
were deep blue, eyes that could flash gaily, or switch rap- 
idly fiom mirih to aiigcr, or radiate warmth and friendship 

\\'ilhin the crmvd, iiowevcr, he was part of it, a shabby, 
declassed worker, standing in line for a job at an itinerant 
trade, a very model of depression. 

-k -i- 

San l^ranci.sco was tucked beneath its evening blanket of 
fog when Biliv F.arrell reached the Southern Pacific yards 
to wait for a train going down t'ne coast. The railroad yard 
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was crowded with potential passengers for the freight cars. 
They sat in groups, silent for the most pa. t, men of all sizes, 
^ges, and nationalities waiting for night to fall so that they 
might climb into the box cars and gondolas'' that fnade. the 
passage down the coast the slow way. 

Among the box car passengers were a few .ex-railroad 
workers. They would give advice to new travelers. 

“Don’t be a scenery bum,” they would warn a curious 
youngster who wanted to see everything. “Don’t go sticking 
your neck out of a gondola or you’ll get \our head chopped” 
off.” 

When the overhead grew darker. Hilly climbed into an 
empty box car and waited for an engine to juill it out of the 
yard. Soon another traveler climbed over the side of the car 
and settled opposite Billy. 

The newcomer rustled witli the makings of a cigarette. 

“You got a match there, partner?” he asked Billy.. 

Billy bent across the gloom to hold a flame to tlic fel- 
low’s cigarette. The flash of light revealed a voting face 
above a lanky frame in jeans""’ and a work y'tirt. 

“Kansas?” asked Billy. 

“Nope,”’^ said the boy “I come from Nebraska. W’orked 
through the harvest, and there ain’t another job in the .state, 
at least not till spring. Our farm got foreclosed’’ and my 
sister took in the folks. I thought I’d git on out here before 
it got too cold. Where you heading? 

“Podro.”'^ 

“Sailor, huh?” the lad said, “f sure wouldn’t mind tak- 
ing a turn around the world myseif. Only tiiey say it’s hard- 
er getting started on ships now than anywhere else.” 

Billy and the Nebraska boy sat withvtut speaking for a 
few minutes. 

“Jeez,” the kid said finally. “What’s a fehow going to do, 
mister, you got any ideas?” 

Billy smashed out the glow in his cigarette, crushing it. 
between his thumb and forefinger. He wisiied he had the box 
car to himself. His head ached and he felt chilled. 
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“Youtcan always blow your brains out, son,” he said. 

Far ahead the* engine began to pull the parade of b<Mt 
cars and gondolas. They would move forward in abrupt 
jerks, then back up suddenly, jam together, and rattle in 
terrible confusion. The wheels screeched sickeningly against 
the rails. There were voices outside. Billy warned Nebraska 
to move back. 

“And put out your cigarette, son,” he added. “It might 
be a bull.”»» 

No one bothered them, however, and after a few minutes 
of waiting the train crawled on, along the bay’s edge, head- 
ing south slowly. 

Billy dozed. The kid sat huddled against the opposite 
side of the car, his knees near his chin. 

Somewhere down the peninsula the train lurched to a 
dead stop, waiting for the tracks ahead to clear. Jolted, Billy 
rolled.-ovcr on his side and opened his eyes. Above the 
screech of the wheels he heard the kid sobbing. 

“Hey, now, buddy,” Billy said. “That ain’t going to do 
you no good, you know.” 

The kid wiped his nose, on his shirt sleeve and tried to 
control his weeping. 

“I guess you been kicking around a long time, mister,” 
lie said. “But this is the first time for me. I ain’t had nothing 
to eat since the day before yesterday. I don’t want to be 
out on the roa.'l. 1 wish I w'as home. What the hell do you 
want me to do. laugh?” 

“Sure, kid,” Billy advised. “You laugh if you can. Other- 
wise you won’t get through it, take it from me. Maybe this 
is your first lime hungry, but it ain’t likely to be your last. 
You better get used to it as quick as you can.” 

Nevertheless, the kid’s tears unnerved Billy. 

“Wlien we ,get to San Jose,” he said, “you can pile off 
with me and I’ll get you a feed. You’d better learn the 
ropes*' before winter sets in, son.” 

“1 guess you don’t believe in no religion, do you?” the 
kid asked. 
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Billy shook his head. 

“When I was a little kid the landlord had us evicted from 
the, house we lived in because we owed four months rent. My 
mother was sick and the old man was out of work. The old 
lady told us kids to pray to God that we could stay in the 
house, at least until she got better. We prayed and prayed 
and they came and put us out all the same. My mother was 
in a public hospital six months while the neighbors helped 
my father with us kids. I figured if there really was a God 
he sure wouldn’t have let that happen to my mother. I 
haven’t seen anything since that made me change my mind.” 

The lad sighed. 

“If there ain’t nothing above and there ain’t nothing 
below either, it just looks like a lot of misery for nothing, 
don’t it?” 


It was not yet five o'clock when Billy reached the center 
of San Pedro. The Fink Hall was on Fifth Street. He went 
there to register for shipping. He also wanted to find out if 
anybody he knew was on tlie beach. 

At the Fink Hall Billy put his name on the shipping list 
and said hello to a couple of sailors he knew. One of them 
was Herbie Masters, an old shipmate from the Cass Line. 

Billy was glad to see Masters. He remembered how Mas- 
ters always gave the other men hell for not fighting the ship- 
owners. Masters was a good shipmate. E\en those who 
didn’t join his union had regard for him. 

Billy shook hands and grinned. 

“You Reds still holding down this port?” 

Farrell had a good deal of respect for the few men he 
knew who were members of the MWIU.“^ He had been told 
that many of its members and all of its leaders were Com- 
munists. San Pedro was a concentration point for them. 

When Billy had been in San, Pedro the year before MWIU 
^'seemed to him far too small to be effective, just a little 
bunch of radical sailors beating their heads against the 
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shipowners’ door, not even getting a toehold in the industry. 
The MWJU, he Jelt, was much too tied up with everything 
that happened anywhere in tlie world, instead of concerning 
itself with t!ie wages, hours, and working conditions of Arne- 
rican seamen. 

“Porkchops,”^’ thought Billy Farrell, “come first. The hell 
with tlie’invasion of Manchuria. Wliat's that got to do with 
me?’’ 

Masters said he had just come off a tanker. He told Billy 
he had spent the summer on the beach in Baltimore, waiting 
for a ship. 

“Christ, what a iuingry town,” he said with a grimace. 
“They don’t even pick up the garbage there any more. But 
it disajjpears.” 

“You show me a town that ain’t hungry,” Billy said. 
“I’m looking for it.” 

Masters looked at Farrell curiously. 

'‘You’re probably dumb enough to figure you’ll stumble 
(Ml it,” he said with a grunt. “Why don’t yon turn to the fight 
for a setups* tliat'll feed you?” 

Billy shrugged. Me was too tired to put up an argument. 

‘‘Come on,” Masters .«ai(I. “I'll get you a room and a 
meal ticket while I’m still liolding heavy.”” 


llilly F.arrr'il remained on the beach in San Pedro during 
November and December. Shipping was at a standstill. At 
the Fink Hall job.s came through .'so slowly that they hardly 
made a deni on the waterfront population. One sailor 
liilly talked to i:.ui a shipping card a hundred and thirty 
days old. 

Billy had not gone hungry since he arrived. Pedro was a 
helh'r port than T'risco for seamen on the hummer.” A man 
.'ould aliiK'st ahwavs catch a heaving line-’’ from a live 
wire"'' off^a ship, 

Billy never feit embarrassment about accepting pieceoffS 
from sailors who came ashore holding heavy. It was an ac- 



cepted practice in the industry. Only a lousy guy kept all 
his dough®’ for himself. 

,On a warm night a gang of sailors would head for Long 
Be^ch and the Pike, where radicals and soul savers*^ .sonp- 
boxed®‘ side by side. The radical speakers drew interested 
attention from the seamen and other tiiiemployeci workers. 

Billy found himself listening ever more intently to the 
Communist soapboxers. They had a program for ('iiding the 
depression, the first one he had heard that mad.- sense. Alake 
the government open up the factories ami put people to 
work! — the Communist speaKeib, dojiumded. Maki' the gov- 
ernment open up the warehouses and distribute food and 
clothing to the unemployed! Demonstrate for I'lu'iupioyment 
insurance and public works! Stop lying down to misery! 

“What’s wrong with that'.'” thongiit l^illy. 11 sounded 
sensible to him and he applauderl willi the others wlio 
listened. 

More and iiKjre, as he remained on the beach in .San 
Pedro, Billy found himself mingling with Coinnnmist sea- 
men. At first they had souglit him, but nf)w he went looking 
for them. His respect for tiic leaders of the Red union in- 
creased as he watched them at v/oik. They never seemed to 
tire. They had, too, a buoyancy ami optimism that set (hem 
apart from other men in the same industry. Once Billy men- 
tioned this to Herbie Alask-rs. 

“Sure,” the heoKled seaman replieci. “That’s l)eeause 
when you’re fighting for somelliing \ou’re alive. .And when 
you ain't, you’re just a dead man widlving around waiting 
for someone to push you into tlie gn.uml. ’ 

Not since he first had coiik> on the beacli in San Pedro 
had Masters or any of the otiier MWiU guys urged Billy to 
join the union. Then he had refused, insisting that they were 
too concerned with international politics to j;jay attention 
to the pork-chop situation on American ships. 

Little by little, however, Billy became aw'arc^bat these 
militants did a great deal to help bettor the conditions of 
the seamen. 
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Once in a while a hot ship^^ would come into port, an4 ; 
the MWITJ would spread a picket line before the dock to call ' 
attention to the mean wages and lousy conditions aboard 
her. Often the picket line would embarrass the crew into 
leaving the ship. Then the company would have a difficult 
time getting another to board her, even out of the Fink Hall 
on Beacon Street. Even the unorganized seamen were re- 
spectful of a picket line. 

In almost every case, although the MWIU never succeed- 
ed in getting the members of a struck crew reinstated, con- 
ditions aboard the ship were improved. The militants would 
hail this as an important victory. 

Billy formed the habit or dropping around to see what 
was happening. 

Gradually the issues and organizations of the Left be- 
came assembled in Billy Farrell’s mind, fitting into an over- 
all picture that made sense. 

As the year drew to a close, Billy began to consider 
traveling to the Gulf by box car. He wa^ getting restless. 
At the MWIU hall he talked to Charley Barnes one of the 
old timers of the union, wlio gave him a couple of shoreside 
contacts^^ for Houston and New Orleans. 

Billy said “thanks” and turned to say goodbye to Herbie 
Masters who was sitting at one of the tables in a corner of 
the room Suddenly Billy flushed. 

“Why the hell don’t you guys ask me to join your out- 
fit?” he asked angrily. Charley looked at Herbie and smiled 
quietly. 

“We had you sized up as a man who would come into 
the union after you got it all .figured out right in your head/’ 
he said to Billy. ‘We decided not to ask you any more until 
you got ready.” 

Masters drew a blank union book from a drawer in the 
table and wrote Billy’s name on it. He handed it to Farrell 
with a grin. “Now youVe got an organization behind you/’ 
he said. ^ 



The big beeP among the sailors on the Rita was unpaid 
overtime.^ In the fo’c’s’le Billy Farrell beard stories from 
men who had made three and four voyages aboard the South 
American liner. The company’s practice was to work the 
cnew twelve and thirteen hours at a stretch for a straight 
fifty dollars a month. 

For the first time in many years, tiie sailors were talk- 
ing strike. Miserable sleeping quarters and bad fwcl sharp- 
ened their anger, and they hated the chief mate, a White- 
Russian emigre and a former officer in the Imperial Russian 
Navy. 

Billy sized up the mate the first night out. As bosun’s^ 
mate, he went to the officers’ quarters midsliip for the night 
schedule” of work. The chief, a gray haired, coldly hand- 
some aristocrat of fifty, gave the sailor orders beyond the 
capacities of the small night gang. Billy protested. 

The chief studied Farrell’s face sternly. 

“I trust we are not going to have trouble with you,’ too,” 
he said stiffly. 

Billy flushed angrily. 

“The trouble is with the schedule,” he replied. “It’s too 
heavy.” 

The chief’s face darkened. 

“You have my orders,” he told Hilly. “Now get the men 
to work.” 

Back on deck Billy related the conversation to Joe 
Berthier, a French Canadian from Providence. Berthier, a 
member of the Marine Workers Industrial Union, had been 
on the Rita two trips. He laughed. 

“That son of a bitch thinks he’s still in the Tsar’s navy,” 
he said. “But this crew is going to tell him off plenty before 
this trip is over. You wail.” 


The Rita's last stop before Valpo®® was Antofagasta, the 
nitrate center of the world. Passenger ships did not take 
on the dangerous nitrate cargo, but they did load copper at 
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Antofagasta. Ordinarily they would take on cargo on the 
way back from Vfllpo. The Rita, however, had emptied her 
load considerably coming down. The captain issued orders 
to take on cargo now in order to save loading time during 
the return voyage. w 

The ship dropped anchor in the harbor late in the even- 
ing. A copper barge came alongside, carrying sheets of 
metal. Cliiloan langshoruineti, hungry looking and lean, 
hoarded Ihe vessel, droi)ping lightly into the hold to catch 
the copp(‘r as ihe boom’s whip'*-’ brought it down. The whip, 
with its moiithhil of copper sheeting, v/ould swing with the 
roll of the sliip. 

All night the longshoremen worked the cargo. Billy Farr- 
ell and the rest of the night gang watched the operation 
from deck. 

“A |)eso a day those i)oor devils get,” Joe Berthier mut- 
tered,, "and their lives ain’t worth a damn.” 

It was |)ast two A. M.”'' The ship had long been quiet 
except for the sound of the loading, when the sailors on 
deck h('ard a prolo'itged scream from the depths of the ves- 
sel. A lerritiod echoing cry came from the barge tied along- 
side. 

Billy and Berliner hurried to the scene of loading. The 
whip still was below in the hold. The sailors climbed over 
its edge, diopping to the interior of the ship. 

A stevedore who had been waiting below for the sheets of 
copper lay against a pile of metal, dead. His body had not 
dropped to the floor. 'I'fie legs had been severed by the edge 
of the copper, as the ship rolled and the cargo swung pen- 
dulum fashion in the hold. The longshoreman had been 
caught between two stacks.'" 

The chief mate arrived on the scene From the deck he 
slioiitod down to find out what had happened. Billy reported 
in a tense voice. 

There was a brief silence above. Then the mate called 
down coofly and somewhat impatiently. “Well, bring the fel- 
low up and put him on the barge.” 
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Billy and Joe found a piece of canvas. Into it they put the 
shortened body of the dead man, throwing- the leg-s in'to the 
slipg after the torso. The whip had been lifted fiom the mouth 
of the hold, and the men climbed up with their burddn. 

'Farrell dropped his end of the sling before the mate 

“This is your responsibility,'’ lie told the mate, pointing 
to the corpse. “Why the hell do yon make men woik without 
safety measures?” 

“Hold your tongue,” said the chief in cold fury. “I’ll have 
you put in irons. The fool was careless and careless men pay 
for their foolishness.” 

The rest of the gang stood about tlie deck listening to 
the exchange between the bosun’s mate and li'e chief. 

The mate turned abruptly and returned to Ins cabin, fum- 
ing. The other sailors gathered around iiilty. 

“Attaboy, Farrell,” one of them said “That’s telling that 
Russky count off ” 

- Then they remembered tlie dead man 'Iln-y grimly helped 
load the body onto tlic baigt- vheie llu- c-tliei stevedores 
received it silently. 

In the morning Billy went below, tense with the expect- 
ancy of trouble. Ho report ( d what bad liajipened to the le.st 
of the men in the fo’e’s’Ie. 1 hey seemed ready foi ,'>iiy a'-tion 
that might come about. 

When the ship docked in Valparaiso llie temper of the 
crew was at high pitch. The fo’c’s’le .md messroom’’ rang 
with angry talk. 

The Rita docked early in the morning Billy hurried 
ashore. The ship was scheduled to leinaiii <) flay and a half 
in the Chilean port. Billy and loe went ashore together... 

The other day the Rt{a\ whistles were blowing when he 
•approached the Cass Lme pier. 

As he crossed the gangway, Billy’s eyes met a strange 
sight. Ordinarily, on getaway day, all hands would be stand- 
ing on the deck of the ship, fore and aft, waiting to let go the 
lines." 

Today however the men st(H>d in sullen small groups. 



nowherQ near the lines. The chief mate was screaming at the 
bosun, who looked frightened, but did not say anything to 
the crew. 

Among the sailors on deck was Dugan. When he saw 
Farrell he burst into a loud guffaw. 

“It’s happened, Billy,” he cried. “The boys have struck.” 

Hearing him, the mate turned and saw Billy. He raised 
his hands above his head and screamed, “There is the Bol- 
shevik who started it all!” 

“You’ll go back in irons,” he yelled at Farrell. “When 
we reach New York you'll go to jail for mutiny!” 

Billy ignored the screaming male. He joined the men who 
stood huddled at one end of the deck. 

The captain appeared on deck. The crew had had little 
to do with the master during the trip to Valparaiso. He was 
a heavy-set, baldheaded man with a pompous, distant air. 
In the administration of the ship he leaned heavily upon the 
mate. 

Confronted by the practically unheard of situation of a 
strike, aboard the ship, the master looked horrified, but help- 
less. 

Tile crew elected Bcrthier, Farrell, and a sailor named 
Tom .Simms to talk to the captain. They ignored the mate,’ 
insisting that he not bo in on the discussions. 

Meeting with the ma.stcr cm deck, they recounted their 
grievances, emphasizing the despicable behavior of the ship’s 
chief officer. The chief, listening from the sidelines, main- 
tained a stony silence. 

The captain rubbed his hand across his chin. He suggest- 
ed they let go tlic lines and then talk business. 

“If you'll sail Uic ship now,” he promised, “we’ll take 
up your complaints one by one and try to settle them before 
we get back to New York.” 

The delegates reported back to the crew. The men shout- 
ed agreement. Never before on a Cass Lines ship had a cap- 
tain deignbd to listen to the grievances of a crew, let alone 
promise action. With unanimous agreement, they set to work. 
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When the Rita steamed into New York Ii arbor three 
weeks later, the sailors were paid off in body after having 
b^n logged for insubordination/* They were notified that 
never again could any of them sail on Cass Line shfps. 

« « * 

There was nothing gay about South Street's springtime 
in 1933. The docks were still idle. Along the entire East Riv- 
er waterfront shabby seamen clustered, some in hard-talk- 
ing groups, angry and animated, others in the silent attitude 
of men who have given way to despair. 

Twice daily there was an exodus from the front as the 
unemployed seamen swarmed to the “Doghouse” for their 
portion of institution food,*"’ or tackled the soup-kitchen 
queues which stretched before the Bowery Missions and oth 
er seats of depression charity. 

Billy Farrell surveyed the scene with new bitterness. The 
trip on the Rita liad effected a change in him. The job action 
aboard the ship in Valparaiso had shown him the power and 
strength of workers organized, while in the betrayal of the 
captain’s agreement he saw the whole contemptuous attitude 
of industry*® toward labor. 

Never again would Billy Farrell believe the word of a 
bass. He swore to himself that if he took part in another 
strike he would see to it that no worker returned to his job 
until he had his gains right in his pocket. 

Looking down crowded South Street, Billy realized why 
the Cass Lines could behave so arrogantly tow'ard the work- 
ers it employed. For every man who refused to work for lit- 
tle, another, hungrier, could be had irom this vast unem- 
ployed army for less. 

Billy went to the MWIU hall. For the first time he felt 
^n integral part of the union. A1 Ferris, the Italian sailor 
whom Billy first had met in San Pedro and later in New 
York, called a hearty “hello” as Farrel entered. ^ 

A1 had curly dark hair, fair skin and smiling blue eyes. 
His lips were parted constantly in a toothy w'arm grin. 



Articulate and fiery in his manner, he was one of the union's 
best organizers. Ke hurried across the room to pump Billy’s 
hand and ask about the trip to South America. . 

When Billy told about the strike action and the sub§er 
quent firings and blacklisting, the organizer almost roared; 
“Where’s the rest of the crew? Why didn’t you bring th'em. 
up here with you? 

“Christ's sake, man,’’ he shouted angrily, “what do you. 
think a union’s for? Here you got a bunch of men that had 
the guts to do something about conditions and you let 
them scatter like leaves in the wind. Those are the kind of 
people we need to change things in this industry.’’ 

Tlien he put his hand on harreJl’s arm. 

“Okay, kid, you’ll learn,” he said more gently. “Let’s get 
the hell out of here. I’ve got some things I’d like to talk to 
you about.” 

Billy went with him down the rickety stairs and across 
the street to a coffeepot. 

“Pile up a couple of plates there, Joe,” A1 called to the 
man behind the counter. “I got a live wire here who’s spring- 
ing for stew.” 

Joe shrugged and threw a couple of dinners together. 

“You never tell me who’s going to pay for all them other 
dinners that’s cros.sed this counter going your way,” he 
grumbled good-naturedly. 

Ferris laughed. 

“The nerve of this guy.’’ he said to Btily. ’’First he gives 
me ulcers"' and then he wants to get paid for it.” Then, with 
abrupt seriousness, he burst out: “Why don’t you Join the 
party, you bum?” 

Billy sat for a few minutes, chewing silently on the rub- . 
bory stew'. In his own mind he was trying to frame an an- 
swer for Al’s, question. Suddenly he realized he didn’t** 
have one. 

Tiiere h^u been a time when Billy thought the party's 
internationalism was barking up a wuong tree.* He, no iong*-^ 
er thought so. Now, particularly since the trip to “Valpd;”' 
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he felt very keenly how cruelly the American system aftected 
the lives of other people all over the world, and of how their 
miserable situation threatened American workers. 

, Another point of resentment that no longer carried, 
weight with Billy was what he had thought of as *the too- 
strict party discipline. The idea of disciplined action now 
seemed to him sensible and necessary. It even appealed to 
him as something he could accept with pleasure as long as 
he believed in the reason for it. 

“Go ahead and give me your reasons, bud,” Al prodded, 
his mouth full of stew. 

Billy grinned. 

“I was just thinking that I guess I haven’t got any rea- 
sons good enough to talk about,” he said. ‘‘Whai do you have 
to do to join the Communist Party?” 

Al shoved his plate across the counter and let out a 
hearty roar of approval. 

“Good boy,” he said. “I spotted you back there in Pedro." 

4: U: if< 

One of the first demonstrations in which Billy took part 
that spring was at the “Doghouse.” As a result of it he had 
his first taste of a Now York jail and a first-hand encounter 
with the brutality of New York’s “finest.”'”’ 

The seamen Beefed angrily while waiting on the “humil- 
iation tine,” as they called the breakfast and dinner queue 
outside the “Doghouse” office. The Sailors Christian Insti- 
tute, as they knew, collected large sums of money on the 
basis of giving assistance to needy seamen, but very little 
of the money went into the stewpot. 

The Marine Workers Industrial Union organized a de- 
monstration in Larraine Square, across from tfie “Dog- 
house,” in protest against the lousy rations being doled out 
',to the unemployed seamen. Billy and four others were named 
a committee to visit the administration to demand improved 
;fbod and more of it. < 

The office of the Institute’s director was on the second 



floor of the big building. This was Billy’s first experience as 
a membe; of a delegation on such a mission. As he followed 
the others upstairs he hoped desperately that the words 
would come out right if he were called upon to say some- 
thing. 

Shorty Roberts, an old-timer in the union, had been desig- 
nated chairman of the committee. He marched at the head of 
the delegation. 

The director’s name, was Shelton. He was a portly-looklng 
man, with the self-righteous mien of a public servant having 
his photograph taken. Evidently he had been forewarned 
about the delegation for, as they ascended the stairs, he ap- 
peared at tile landing above and looked down upon them 
disdainfully. 

Unabashed, Robert.^ turned to the others. 

“Come on, guys,’’ he said. The five brushed past the di- 
rector and went into his office without waiting for an invi- 
tation*. 

Shelton, his face flushed, followed tliem and shut the 
door behind him. 

“Now what’s all this about?” he demanded sternly. 

Roberts and the others aligned thcm.selves in an emphatic 
row before the director. 

“We’re here to demand three meals a day and grub that’s 
fit to eat instead of the garbage they’re putting out down 
there,” Shorty said, jerking his head in the direction of the 
kitchen below. 

The director looked outraged. 

“You talk as if you were paying for your meals,” he said 
contemjituously. “May I remind you that if it were not for 
the generosity and public spiritedness of this institution you 
would all go without food most of the time? And how do you 
suggest that we shall get the money to feed three meals a 
day to five thousand men?” 

Shorty Roberts smiled grimly and looked the director in 
I he eye. ^ 

“Mi-h-h, don’t give us that crap, mister,” he declared. 
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“W« know how you collect the dough and that you coiieci 
more than you put out. If you want us to we ll inform 
your generous contributors just what we get to eat here 
every day and see how it affects their attitude toward 
you.” 

Shelton fumbled with Iiis watch chain, frowning. He 
raised his hand in a gesture of conciliation. 

“Wait a minute here, men,” he said. “I’ll get hold of the 
steward and we’ll talk this thing over. A'laybe something 
can be done.” 

The director left the room. The sailors relaxed their po- 
sitions. Billy glanced at Shorty. The smalt seaman shook 
his head. 

“There’s something fishy about his suddenly getting so 
agreeable,” he warned. “He’s probably gone to get the cops.” 

One of the others looked startled. 

“What shall we do?” he asked. “Haul uss?”^ 

Shorty looked disgusted. 

“Because of a few cops? Nuts,” he said. “Let them bring 
the whole goddamned force here. The more noise there is to 
this thing the better chance we stand of getting some im- 
provements.” 

Shorty proved right. Within fifteen minutes director Shel- 
ton returned to his office. Behind him were four beefy, armed 
policemen. 

“There they are,” said the director, looking as pleased 
as if he had captured a gang of killers singlchanded. 

The cops charged into the room. One grabbed Billy’s arm 
and brought a night stick down on his head. The blow sent 
the sailor reeling. ... In the melee” that followed Billy could 
hear the angry voice of Roberts ranting about constitutional 
rights. Clubs were flying wildly. 

Suddenly Roberts made a break. 

“Let’s get out of here,” he called to the others and led 
the way to the door. 

A shot rang out. A voice with a thick brogue sent curses 
across the room. 
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“Oh no, you don’t, you son of a bitch,’’ yelled the 
“Resist arrest, will you?” 

He brought the butt of his pistol down hard on Roberts’ 
head. As Shorty fell, the big cop bent over him, covering 
the little sailor with his gun. , 

Billy started for Shorty. Another blow on the head blind- 
ed him, blotting out the room. When he regained conscious- 
ness, he was being dragged down the stairs by two of. the 
cops. Reaching the street, they shoved him into a waiting 
patrol wagon. 

Billy slumped, nauseous and consumed with pain, 
against the side wall of the Black Maria. 

At the Old Slip Station^ he and the three others who had 
been brought in the wagon were fingerprinted and herded 
into a filthy cell. Shorty had been rushed to a hospital under 
heavy guard. 

Billy’s head throbbed violently. Hatred and anger brought 
life back to him quickly. He felt like knocking down the bars 
of the cell. 

“We were asking for food,” he reminded himself, “and 
they shot Shorty. The sons of bitches!” 

Parking his bruised body on one of the filthy bunks, he 
wondered why it had taken him so long to join the Com- 
munist Party. 

“It’s not enough that they can’t provide jobs,” he said 
out loud. “But tliis is what they do if you ask for something 
to eat.” 

Syd Moore, a tall skinny sailor who was nursing a 
shiner’® cheerfully, looked at Farrell. 

“Democracy’s what they call it, brother,” he remarked 
sardonically. 

Toward evening the jailed sailors had a visit from a laWT_ 
yer. The lawyer, who identified himself as a member of the’ 
staff of the Ir\ternational Labor Defense, was shabby and 
quiet mannered. A cop unlocked the cell door and let him - 
inside. 

The visitor explained that A1 Ferris called the ILD and^ 
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M^ed them to send someone around to get the seamen out 
»o! jail. ' ' 

“They’ve got charges five feet tall waiting to book you 
op,” he'said with a smile. “Everything but arson and rape. 
But I think they’ll drop the whole business when they hear 
the racket that’s coming from Larraine Square. I wouldn’t 
worry too much, if I were you. I don’t think this* thing will 
go to court. If it does, we’ll handle it okay.” 

The lawyer was right. Without having been booked 
on any charges at all, the four were released that same 
night. 

Billy went to the union hall. MWIU headquarters was 
jammed with angry sailors, all talking about what had hap- 
pened at the “Dogliouse.” As Farrell entered, Ferris caught 
sight of him and hurried forward. 

“You okay, kid?” he asked anxiously. 

Billy nodded, pointing to his head with a grin. 

“The cruller’s a little soft,”®'* he said. “A cop came <lown 
on it with a stick.” He asked about Shorty. 

“He’s okay.” A1 reported. “I was over there a half hour 
ag» and they’ll probably let him out tomorrow. The shot 
nicked his leg. It’d take more than lead to hurt that little 
guy,” he added admiringly. 

Ferris described the big protest demonstration that had 
been mobilized in Larraine Square afler the arrests. Shelton 
. had come down to assure the men that the delegation would 
be released from jail without charges and that the question 
of better food and more of it would be taken up at once, 
“Mass action, kid,” A1 remarked with conviction. “That’s 
the trick every time. Remember it.” 

. . As Billy remained on thfe beach he began to notice a 
slight change of atmosphere on the front. Fight was replac- 
ing the despairing spirits of the unemployed seamen. The 
waterfront, like the fo’c’s’les of American ships, was reflect- 
ing the growing sentiment of the sailors for a union. 

Dockside meetings where Ferris and other AJWIU lead- 
held forth were attended by increasing numbers. Police 
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attacks only called forth greater support from the pre- 
viously inert masses. i 

The improved atmosphere on the fron^, however, did not 
reflect any improvement in employment. Each week Biljy 
covered the company offices from which he was not black- 
listed. On a day when a vessel was due in, he would maUe 
the shape-up'^'’ on the dock, standing in the crowd before the 
shipping master’s cage while jobs were called. 

After seven weeks on the beach, he got a tip about the 
Ex-Call from another sailor staying at Annie’s. He went to 
'Jersey City and shaped up for the job. Luck was with him 
and he signed on the ship, freighter bound for the Mediter- 
ranean and Black Sea iiin. 


* * * 

In the fo'c’s’le of the Ex-Call, the sailors slept six in a 
room. As Al Ferris had predicted, there were other MWIU 
men aboard, one of whom was a member of the Communist 
Party as well. 

Billy found the discussion which raged constantly in the 
fo’c’s’le otilightcniiig and .stimulating. He began to ]^1 
around with Mead Brown, the Communist. Brown was a 
big Texan with a drawl that took the edge off the bitter 
things he said. 

Browm had been a Gulp® stiff since he was a kid, sailing 
in the tanker trade. He knew what it was like to buck cor- 
ruption in the oil ports where he had helj)ed in the early 
attempts to organize the industry. 

Mead was the tallest man in the fo’c’s’le. His legs hung 
over the foot of his bunk when he lay on it. His skin was' 
weatherbeaten and made him look older than his thirty- 
eight years. His brown eyes gazed shrewdly and with hu- 
mor behind wrinkled eyelids. 

“I didn’t h<ive much to do with unions or even with 
union talk,” he reminisced, “until one night a gang comes 
for me in the rooming house where I’m shacking up. I wake 
up to see a flashlight blazing in my face and a big voice is 
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saying. ‘You the bastard that’s been talking out of turn? 
Well, you just shut up that big mouth of yourn, brother, or 
someone else is agoing to shut it the hell for yOu and for 
good.”’ 

..There was the usual mixed crew aboard the Ex-Call. 
There were Puerto Ricans, Italians, Irishmen, and Scandi- 
navians in the deck and engine gangs, and two Negroes in 
the stewards department. 

Philip Forbes, an elderly, gray-haired Negro from Bos- 
ton, had one of the toughest jobs on the ship. lie served the 
officers’ mess. This was Forbes’ fifth voyage aboard the Ex- 
Call as messman, although he once had sailed on the bridge 
as chief mate. 

Billy heard the story of Forbes from Mead Brown, who 
seemed to know all there was to know about everybody in 
the crew. 

The Negro seaman had been prominent in the ’21 strike. 
He had led the entire crew off a ship on which he wa*s the 
male. Never since had he’bcen able to sail on his license.’' 
When the strike was broken, the militants were blackballed''’''' 
consistently, and Negroes were confined to the galley. The 
only job he had been able to gel during all those years was 
that of messboy. 

The food situation on the Ex-Call was no better than on 
any other ship on which Billy had sailed. The seamen grum- 
bled in the crews’ mess. Even in the officers’ dining room, 
where the victuals were better, the mates and engineers 
growled about the chow. Unlike the. unlicensed men, who 
blamed the company, the officers would take out their gripes 
on the messman. . ' 

Forbes was patient, but dignified. When they yelled at 
him about the food, he would remind the officers that the 
company provided it. 

“Don’t beef wdth me,” he told them. “Just take it up with 
the company officials before you sign on next trip.” 

The chief mate, a Virginian, resented Forbes’ lack of 





servility. On the tenth day of the Atlantic crossing thejfW, 
was trouble in the officers’ mess. 

Forbes,* weary -of the complaints, reminded the mates and 
engineers again that the bad food situation was not his re- 
sponsibility. 

The mate, red-headed and mean-looking, turned nastily 
on the Negro. 

“I’d advise you not to tell officers aboard this vessel 
what to do, boy,’’ he said. “You’re here to serve us and not 
to make spceeiies against llie company.’’ 

Forbes put down a pile of dishes he had started to carry 
to the galley. 

“I’ve got a chief’s license myself,’’ he remarked coolly. 
“I reckon I know more about sailing ships than most of the 
men at this table.’’ 

The mate rose from the table. He leaned menacingly to- 
ward the messman. 

“No nigger’s got brains enough to sail a ship,’’ he 
growled. “That’s why they tookyoyr license away from you, 
boy.’’ 

Forbes held his ground, facing the mate scornfully. 

“No one took my license, away,” he remarked. “Just some 
scabs took our jobs while we were striking.” 

The mate pushed back his chair and leaped at the Negro. 
Two engineers joined the attack. Forbes resisted, but the 
combination of youth and numbers was too great. 

The scuffle was heard in the crews’ messroom across the 
passageway. The sailors an<l firemen rushed througji the 
pantry alley in time to sik? Forbes lying on the deck, pinned 
down by the two engineers, while the chief mate kicked 
him. 

Brown cursed and tore through the narrow doorway. 
Billy and the others followed. The Texan pulled the officer 
away from thq Negro. 

The mate, panting and red in the face, stepped back. . 

“You keep out of this. Brown,” he warned. 

Mead Brown helped Forbes to his feet. The messman left’ 
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' the dining room and returned to the galley, pushint his way 
through the crowd of sailors gathered about the door. 

« Brown eyed the mate steadily. 

.. “Listen, mister,” he said. “I’m a southerner myself and 
I can’t always control my temper either. So you just don’t 
pull that kind of stuff no more, you hear? That mart shouldn’t 
,'be waiting on you in the first place. He’s got sailing time 
' that make yours look like a first trip to sea.” . 

Brown strode from the officers’ dining room and returned 
to the crew’s mess. 

The following day Forbes was transferred to the crew’s 
•service. Most of the men welcomed him. George Egglcs, a 
member of the engine gang, however, did not siiare the gen- 
eral sentiment. 

“I can't see why they have to take niggers aboard these 
ships at all,” he complained to Billy. “It only makes trouble. 
There’s plenty of white men now could sail as messfnen.” 

Billy reacted angrily. 

“Lay off that kind of talk, Eggles,” he said. “We don’t 
like it.” 

Eggles snorted. 

“Who's we?” he said contemptuously. “A couple of Com- 
mies?” 

Then he glanced about the table to find all pairs of eyes 
fastened on him, most of them unfriendly. He said no' more, 
but finished his meal and quit the messroom. 

Forbes became something of a hero to the sailors. He 
would visit the fo’c’s’le to help students of navigation solve 
.problems, out of Bowditch, Ctigles and Dulion's.^ He also 
t^ld them a great deal about the ’21 strike and what had 
happened to the seamen as a result of the union’s being 
.crushed. 

>: ■ From Forbes, Billy learned much more about the Negroes 
I4fl''the industry. 

■ “Most of us have stuck to the union through evierything,” 

messman said proudly. “And I reckon we’ve been kicked 
i^rptmd the most of anybody. One of these days there’ll be a 
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real organization and we’ll be a part of it. The white seamen 
have got to find out that there’s no strength in a segregated 
union®®— no matter if it’s by color or craft.” 

The Ex-Call’s trip took six months. In mid-November ^he 
ship reached New Jersey. 


Sc * *4: 

To Billy Farrell it seemed as if 1934 had brought a 
change to the New York waterfront. 

Returning from the Near East voyage in April, he left the 
Ex-Call and took an active part in the struggle to organize 
the unorganized in maritime. 

Shipping no longer was at a total standstill in the port. 
Some docks were busy and traffic in the harbor was greater 
than it had been at any time since 1929. While unemploy- 
ment was still widespread, government bureaus were begin- 
ning'to function. Now, however, the hungry people from last 
year’s breadlines wrestled desperately with the red tape®' 
involved in obtaining relief. 

Hunger marches, death watches, and all forms of mass 
demonstrations became the order of the day, as the depres- 
sion moved into its fourth year in America. 

With the rest of the Communists in New York, Billy took 
his place on the relief picket lines, carrying signs demand- 
ing jobs and i!ncinj)loyment insurance. Each day his person- 
al anger against a system that scorned the desperate needs 
of the people grew. The sight of a cop put him into a fight- 
ing frame of mind. 

With Ferris he often would talk about the changes social- 
ism would bring to .America. They would sit in a coffeehouse 
late at night after a meeting, adding details to the picture. 

‘‘Everything’s ready for it in this country,” the Italian 
seaman wouKl declare emphatically, waving his hand in a : 
gesture that took in the whole country. “A worker’s life, in a 
socialist America could be one hell of a swell proposition. 
The factories are there, all Ijuilt. The resources are enormous 
and w'ell developed. We’ve got railroads and ships and air- ;, 
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planes. Nothing’s missing except the kind of ^dvernment 
that would make these things go. Why, we could make 
upemployment and depression seem like a bad dregm in no 
tipe. My God, man, ain’t it crazy to let a few greedy bas- 
tards spoil a thing like that?” 

In May, 1934, the West Coast longshoremen struck for 
better wages and working conditions. The newspapers raised 
the Red scare, crying “REVOLUTION IN SAN FRANCIS- 
CO!” The AFL“ maritime leadership blasted the strike as 
“Commie” and insisted, upon threat of reprisal, that none 
of their members support it. 

At the headquarters of the Marine Workers Industrial 
Union on South Street, however, men were jubilant. A1 Fer- 
ris and the other union leaders hailed this strike as the first 
break in a swelling movement from below — a movement that 
would unshackle the marine workers from the primitive con- 
ditions of the industry and raise them to a level of human 
dignity. 

During 1934 the MWIU on the East Coast reached a peak 
membership of ten thousand, while the AFL union had on its 
books only two thousand names. 

Both the shipowners and the go’'crnrncnt betrayed un- 
easiness at the rise in union sentiment, while the fakers at 
the head of the International Seamen’s Union badgered the 
company for contracts. Their strong point of argument was 
that if the operators did not deal with them, the rank and 
file union was sure to move into a position of jiower. 

The operators and government leaders did not under- 
'stand what the depression years had done to the American 
working class. AFL officials were booed and hissed when 
they made their rare appearances on the front. 

Billy teamed up with A1 to organize support for the West 
Cotfst strike where AFL seamen had overridden their leaders 
and joined the longshoremen. ^ 

In New York harbor Billy fought his w'ay aboard ships 
to talk with crews, urging them to pile off in San Francisco 
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and join 'ihe strike. Every day the number of struck ships itiV 
the-’Eriscd harbot increased. •' 

Boarding ships was not always easy. Billy sometimes 
would Hail a truck bound for the dock where a vessel waS; 
tied up. • 

The MWIU hall was the scene of constant meetings in 
support of the West Coast strike. Sailoirs who had come, 
ashore holding heavy for the first time in years gave whole 
pay days to the support fund. 

At the waterfront section of the Communist Party, long- 
shore comrades come with dozens of their fellow workers, 
who had read in tlie boss press that the San Francisco strike 
was a Commie deal. I'hey wanted to find out liow to organ- 
ize the same kind of action in New York, where the shape- 
up system of hiring kept them penniless and uncertain of 
work. 

Billy laughed at the fine organizing job the press was 
doing for the Communist Party. “The whole damn world’s 
looking at San Francisco,” he said to Beans. “And we’re 
getting the credit.” 

Beans grinned wryly. “It’s called digging their own 
grave,” he observed. “If they just keep on yelling ‘Commu- 
nist’ at all the workers who go on strike, they’re going to 
build us the biggest mass party the world has ever seen.” 

For the sixty-four days that the strike in ’Frisco lasted, 
Billy slept a maximum of four hours a night. He had taken a 
room on West Twenty-third Street, a dismal looking stall 
with ragged linoleum on the floor and limp curtains on the 
one narrow window. But a bed was a bed. He had no time 
to feel unhappy about his dwelling place. ’ 

Early every morning he was on the front, talking to sea-^ 
men in bars, coffeepots, on the docks and aboardships,: 
Every day meve men joined the MWIU. Billy gained dignity 
and self-respect in the struggle in which he had been an'?lct- 
ive participant. 

The West Coast strike ended in July. On the New Yod< 
waterfront the militants celebrated. In the governjne'fet 
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award*® which concluded the strike was the promise of the 
union hiring hall, an end to the humiliating shape-up sys- 
tem. And in the organized strength of a tested rarik and file, 
which had refused to yield even under gun fire, lay tlie as- 
surance that the improvements won would become a* reality. 

4: 4s ♦ 


Then Billy found Mary O’Connell. 

He ran into her on Madison Avenue one evening when 
he was returning from a flagpole job. Without wailing for 
her to pass him, Billy stepped up to her and held out his 
hand. 

Neither spoke for a moment. They stood in the middle of 
the busy sidewalk, looking at each other. In Mary’s eyes 
was the blur of sudden tears. Billy said to himself. “Here is 
tny girl. This is my girl.” 

“Can’t we even have a drink together?” he asked.. 

She smiled and took his hand. 

“Of course we can, Billy.” 

They found a bar where he could enter in liis work 
:lothes and they settled in a booth to talk. But words came 
lard. All the things that Billy had dreamed of saying to 
this girl, the angry things and the pleading ones and 
the plain outpouring of his heart, were gone from his 
mind. 

“You still on the Rilal" he asked finally. 

Mary shook her head. 

“I got off the trip after you did, Billy, the chief steward 
tried to make us report anyone who talked union to the girls.” 
She smiled ruefully. “I don’t belong to any union, Billy, and 
I don’t believe in them even, but I want you to know I’m 
not a stool pigeon. A couple of us got off together. I’ve been 
sailing on the Sabina. We’re leaving the day qftcr tomorrow. 
What about you, Billy? What are you doing dressed like 
that?” 

Billy glanced down at his paint-splattered ctothe*. 
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"Temporarily in the contracting business,” ma'am',”'!*' 
grinned.'* “We paint fiagpoles, my partner and I. Want 
come in with us? ’ 

Mary smiled .again. 

“But why, Billy?” she asked. . 

“Well, Mary,” he replied, “maybe you won’t like it any 
better now than you did a year and a half ago, but I’m stay”, 
ing ashore because of a thing called union. I paint fla'gpoles) 
a couple a days a week and agitate seamen on the front the 
rest of the time.” 

He paused and looked directly at her. 

“There’s no sense in my kidding around with you, Mary. 
When I last saw you 1 was just kind of a deep pink, but now 
I’m redder than your lipstick. That’s the way it is, kid. It 
you can’t take it, just say so.” 

Mary took another sip of her drink. 

“I’m not fool enough to think I can change you,” she re- 
pllcd’*slowly. “And maybe I wouldn’t if I could. There are 
lots of things 1 don’t understand and don’t agree with. But 
one thing I do know, you’re honest, and that chief steward 
wasn’t. I’ll see you, Billy, no matter what kind of ideas you 
have.” 

Outside they separated. Billy went downtown to change 
his clothes. Mary said she w'ould wait in her room uptown 
for him to call. 

His feet almost danced on the pavement. He wanted to 
laugh out loud and sing. 

“I’ve found her.” he told himself jubilantly, then didn’t 
believe it. 

They had dinner at a little. French restaurant and lat$r 
went to a movie. Then, disregarding the chill in the air, they 
walked the long distance to Mary’s house, holding hands 
and talking, trying to cover the space of one and a lialf 
years. " 

Billy told Mary about his trips to the Near East and shd 
described visit to her family in California. Her pariSnts! 
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could not understand why their Mary, whdm they Ihouglit 
so wonderful, had not yet got herself a husband but must go 
on working so hard for a living. Mary squeezed liilly’s hand. 

“Do you know why I haven’t got married, liillyS” 

He Waited for her to talk on. 

“Is this true?” he wondered. “Is it Mary beside me, and 
is she telling me I’m all right for Jier?” 

“It was because of yon, Billy,” she said in her candid 
manner. “Before I met you, I guess I wa.s waiting for you. 
And after that crazy tnp on the /^ifa I stilt was waiting for 
you, and mad at mysell because </f it . . .” 

At the rooming house door, he kissed her good night. 

“We’ll figure it out, kid,” he piomisod. 

That night, however, he scarcely slept, worrying about 
how he could ask Mary to marry him. Mary was not a (Com- 
munist. Anyway, he could not see lar off lo (Chile while ho 
went to Lc Havre. What a diz/.y life it was. Even going to 
sea he couldn’t make a living for two 

And more than anything now, even more than marrying 
Mary O’Connell, he meant to continue his work on the wa- 
terfront. 

Where was the answer? he wondered, tossing about on 
his pillow. 

Early the next morning he went uptown lo take Mary to 
breakfast. Fresh from sleep she looked more radiant than 
ever. 

“f guess there are better-looking women,’ he thought. 
“But I’ll be damned if anyone else looks good to me.” 

They ate at an automat on upper Bioadway. 

’T wish I could think, Maiy,” Billy said. “I’ve been awake 
all niglit trying to dope out a way to get married I can t 
ask a girl iike you to live in a furnished room,” lie went 
on ruefully. “And I ImvciTt got a right to ask you to wait 
for me. It’s murder, this love business for a sailor.” 

Mary sat quietly, waiting for him to finish. 

“But I mean to w^ait for you, Billy,” she told him, “wheth- 
er you ask me to or not.” 



After breakfast they walked in Central Park. It was a 
crisp fair. morning, a singing kind of morning. Billy and 
Mary were buoyantly happy. Mary recalled with a laugh the 
last time they had walked together in Guayaquil. • 

“It was so hot and you talked so strange," she said. "And 
yet, Billy, I knew even then that you were the man.” 

Billy put his arm around her in broad daylight while 
elderly people sitting on the park benches smiled tolerantly. 

“You bet I’m the man, Mary," he said with conviction. 

He thought that he should be on the front right how, 
contacting sailors. 

There wore a number of large ships in the harbor this 
week and crews were signing up right and left. Instead of 
going downtown, however, he wanted to continue this aim- 
less happy walk in the park. 

“Let’s go to my place, Billy,” Mary said suddenly. They 
walked back to her rooming house. 

Mary’s room was just another small chintz-covered 
cubbyhole. I ler belongings were scattered over the walls and 
floor — a llama rug from Peru and butterfly wing trays from 
Brazil. Billy laughed when he saw them. 

“Just like all the other scenery bums,” he teased her. 

•Mary got out a .small electric burner and put coffee in a 
percolator. She moved efficiently and Billy watched her 
with pleasure. While the coffee was cooking he halted her 
suddenly and pulled her down next to him on the narrow 
dayhed, 

“I'll do whatever you say, Mary,” he whispered. “But on 
this w'aiting thing, is it absolutely necessary?” 

Mary put her arms about him and held him close. 

“I didn’t say we. had to wait, Billy,” she replied Softly. 

Later, drinking the overdone coffee, Billy said, “We can 
still make it down to City Hall,®^ Mary, if that would make 
you feel better about this.” 

“Who said I felt bad?" she asked. “Next trip will do; 
If you like/ I’ll call you my husband from this moment on.” 
She laughed. “Mary Farrell — that’s a nice name, Billy.” 
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Billy rested his head against the back of his chair and 
closed his eyes. 

“Mary, Mary,’’ he said, “is it really coming true, you and 
mg?” 

’ She bent over and kissed him. 

“It’s already true, Billy,” she said. 

f: * * 

Billy Farrell found the Now York waterfront a hotbed of 
union talk when the Susan Carter docked in Juno, 1935. 

The newspapers talked as if the depression had passed. 
If there was recovery, it was not apparent on tlie waterfront. 
The docks still swarmed with unemployed. At the longshore 
shape-ups, three times a day, there still were ten men for ev- 
ery job called. 

One phase of the depression, however, definitely had 
passed. That was the period of apathy. Men now were light- 
ing for jobs. 

Billy paid off the ship and went looking for A1 Ferris. 
Billy was anxious to know how the rank and file leadership 
operated and what part the party was playing in things. 

“Well,” said Al, “we’re a force, but we’re not the whole 
works and we don’t aim to be. This union movement is a 
big, broad business, and the broader it gels tiie better. You 
take our steering committee here in New York. I’m on it, but 
I’m the only Communist who is. Two of the others tliink 
more or less like we do, but the other five don’t at all. So 
what? we’re out to make this union function as a union 
should. We’ll work with everyone who agrees on that. So 
Iqng as he’s for the membership, so long as he seems honest 
and takes a stand for democracy, then we figure that we can 
get along with him. We have to if the rank and file is to 

ij 

Win. 

After eating, Billy went to a phone booth and called 
Mary’s house. While the landlady went to call her, he won- 
dered why he had not tried to reach her first, before contact- 
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ing Ai Ferris. It had not occurred to him to do so, even 
though he had been longing for her for six months. 

“I guess it’s because one thing is struggle and the (Whef, 
is personal,” he thought, and wondered if she would uh* .. 
derstand that she came second on the list and probably 
always would. “The thing has nothing at all to do with how 
much you love a woman,” he reflected. 

He heard Mary’s voice on the wire. 

‘'I’ve been waiting for you to call,” she said. “I rang the 
company and found out that your ship was due in today.” , 

.The sound of her voice brought the vision of her face 
before Billy. 

“When can I see you?” he asked anxiously. 

Mary laughed. 

“What do you mean, when can you see me? You’re to 
bring your things and come here, Billy. This is your home 
until we. get a better one.” 

Billy sighed with relief and then laughed with excite- 
ment. 

“Home to Mary,” he thought. “God, that sounds good.” 
There would be no having to wait until he could afford an 
apartment in Queens,*’" no demands of the kind he could not 
meet. 

Mary met him at the door. She was rigged in a blue 
something that w'as half a dress and half a robe. 

“Do you know this is my first homecoming?” he said, as 
he took hold of her. The pressure of her body was almost 
more than he could bear. "Six mouths!” he whispered. “Hell, 
that was six years,” 

They talked late into the night. Mary said her voyage 
had been a rough one. The girls on the Sabina were kicls^ 
around. When they tried to send a representative to the cap* 
tain, the chief steward had cracked down, saying he was 
their represcnfative and that anyone who didn’t like it coulH! 
leave the ship. 

Mary was fighting a losing battle against sleep. Sad-, 
dcnly she remembered another thing to tell Billy. .V. 
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“It?s about the union,” she said drowsily. “I joined ft, 
: Billy.” 

Billy laughed out loud in the darkness. 

''‘You did, kid, honest?”. he said. “For Billy’s sake.” 

Mary corrected him in a sleepy voice. 

"For my own sake.” 

Billy tightened his embrace. 

“Good girl,” he whispered. 

In the morning they had an early breakfast at the auto- 
mat. Mary was due on her ship at noon. 

“We’re sailing early tomorrow,” she said. “I was going 
to leave the ship, but I don’t, think I’d better. If I got off 
...now the chief steward would think it was Itecausc I was 
afraid of him. It might have a bad effect on the rest of the 
girls.” 

^Billy looked depressed. Then his face brightened. 

“It’s nine o’clock,” he said suddenly. “Let’s go down- 
town and get married while I still have two bucks for the 
license.” 

Mary put down her coffee cup. She looked a« if she might 
cry. 

“It’s not the way I used to dream of gelling married, 
Billy,” she murmured. “Rut I guess it’s the rigid way for 
us to do it.” 

On the way to the Municipal Building in the subway, 
Billy looked alarmed. 

“What about a ring?” he asked. 

Mary pulled off her glove and removed a signet ring 
from the third finger of the right hand. 

.“We’ll switch this to the pther hand,” she said with a 
/smile. “You can get me a real wedding ring later.” 

Billy held her hand tight in his. 

“I never thought I'd want to get hooked,” he de- 

/Clar-ed. 

At the Municipal Building, Mary and Billy bought their 
^^^nse and were married in the little chapel by the justice 
‘ (tm duty. Another couple served as witnesses for them. The 
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judge’s voice was toneless. The ceremony seemed unreal 
to Billy. He glanced at Mary’s glowing face. 

“But she’s real,” he told himself. “And she’s my wife.” 

It whs after eleven o’clock when Mary and Billy Farr'fell 
left the Municipal Building and crossed to City Hall park, 
They walked arm in arm in the sunshine, watching the pige- 
ons and the people. 

“Shouldn't we go have a glass of champagne or some- 
thing?” Billy asked. 

Mary shook her head. 

“It’s almost time for me to be back atoardship.” 

Billy e.scorted his wife to the Cass Line pier, now lo- 
cated on the West Side of Manhattan. 

“When this thing in the union gets straightened out so 
a sailor can choose his run,” he said in parting, “I’ll get me 
a steady go to the Gulf and maybe you can take a shoreside 
job.”,. • 

Mary ob.servcd him thoughtfully, smiling. 

“And when llii.s union thing gels straightened, out there 
will he something else again, Billy,” she said wisely. "I 
don’t know much about your work yet, but I think I’ve begun 
to understand you.” 

“And it’s okay by you?” 

She nodded and pressed his arm. 

“It’s okay, Billy, honest. I’ll try not to be a drag.” 

:i: * 

Police terror look a sliarp increase as the strike entered 
its second mont!i. Cops on horseback and motorcycles 
charged into picket lines and injuries W'cre common- 
place. 

The Communist Dal/i/ Worker was the only newspaper 
in the city which was not hostile to (he striking seamen. In 
the Daily the strike was headline news and front-page edi- 
torials urged support for the seamen. The picketing sailors, 
angered by the lies in the general press, welcomed the aid 
given them by the Communist paper. 



By mid-April the picket lines began to thin oi^t, as strik- 
ers became disheartened and returned to the ships. Despite 
tbe valiant efforts of shoreside friends to supply funds and 
fqod, the housing and eating facilities were growing short. 

The strike was going to end soon and they all knew if, 
including Ferris. 

Mary’s ship came in the last week in April. Billy rushed 
to the Cass Line pier, only to find liis wife already on the 
picket line. She marched with dignity and pride, carrying a 
sign which read: “My Wages Are §10 a Month. Do You 
Think That’s Enough?” 

When she saw Billy she held the placard higher and 
waved it. 

Billy pulled her out of the line and hugged her. 

‘*Gee, kid, 1 thought you never were coming in,” he said. 

“Hey, Farrell,” one of the picketing sailors yelled. “Don’t 
come around here disrupting our formation. Give us back 
the lady for the line!” 

Mary remained on the picket line until late in the. after- 
noon. then met Billy at strike headquarters. The hall was 
crowded, dirty, and noisy, but she seemed to feel at home 
there. She greeted a number of sailors from the Cass Lines. 

Billy introduced Mary to A1 Ferris. Ai shook hands with 
her and showed his teeth in a huge grin. 

“I ought to be sick of your name,” he told her. “I've been 
hearing nothing but ‘Mary, Mary,’ ever since i got to know 
your old man.” He turned to Billy. “Why don't you shove?”” 
he asked. “You can skip the six o’clock meeting and we’ll see 
you in the morning.” 

He gave Farrell a push in the direction of the door. 

“And get rid of that beard before she leaves you,” he 
warned. 

* * * 

Two days later Billy marched with the Provisional Com- 
mittee at the head of the striking seamen in the big May Day 
parade. Crowds of workers lined the sidewalks* and cheered 
the sailors as they went by. 
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The experience thrilled Billy Farrell. The big turnout aiui 
the spirit of the event made him feel strong and ready fot 
anything. It seemed to him that there were millions of pe(j- 
ple in Union Square when he and the rest of the seamen 
marched past the cheering grandstand. He felt as if tlie 
whole world was behind tlie strike. 

On the waterfront the next day, however, the bitter real- 
ities were only too apparent. The stiike was petering out. 
The ships were leaving the harbor in increasing numbers, 
many of them with full crews. 

Two weeks later, tlie Provisional Strike Committee is- 
sued a stalcincnt of policy, urging the seamen to return to 
the ships and carry tlie struggle forward on the job. 

“Form ship’s committees aboard every vessel,” the state- 
ment advised. “Above all, raise the demand that all replSce- 
ments mu.st come through the union hall.” 

The. P.rovisional Coimnittee then disbanded and a Sea- 
men’s befenso Committoe was established. 

The function of the Defense Committee was to carry on 
the work of tlu- rank and file organization. It fought at- 
tempts of company and union officials to blackball strikers. 
The rank and file organization went to court against the 
union officials. It demanded an accounting of ISU funds, and 
constitutional changes to protect the interests of the mem- 
bership. 

Billy Farrell was one of hundreds of sailors who regis- 
tered for shipping at the ISU hall. The boycott of company- 
offices was so wid''sprca,| that the operalois were forced to 
call the union for replacements. 

He made'^^'' the African Trader, scheduled for a London 
run. Mary remained a.shore. Billy said goodbye to her early 
one morning 

Aboard the Trader, Billy found that the strike had won 
some concessions, even if they were not officially admitted 
by the company. Some improvements had taken place on the 
job, as the chip’s olficers recognized and dealt with tlie 
ship’s committee. 
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The Trader carried a good crew. Discussions raged from 
uiorhing until night about the future iA the unioif. 

; The ship’s committee held regular meetings, tackling all 
ginevances. The first week out the committee succeeded in 
. getting the hours of work cut considerably. 

When she docked in New York in July, 193G, the ship’s 
crew waited for a patrolman from the Seamen'’s Defense 
Committee to come aboard and settle their grievances. In- 
stead, an ISU man marched into the mess room and set up 
for bookkeeping. 


The deadline came September 30. As had. been rumored, 
the West Coast operators walked out of negotiations, refus- 
ing to consider the joint demands of the seamen and long- 
shoremen, and declared an official lockoul from Vancouver 
Canada, to San Diego, California, 

“That this is going to be a tough battle we know, ’’’"wired 
the longshore leader. “The lockoul is the owner’s program 
for breaking up the unions altogether, on both coasts. If the 
men on IJie Hast Coast don’t support oiir figlit, we will he 
smashed and you will be smashed M'ith us!’’ 

Torrens, President of the Seamen’s Defense, Committee, 
read the telegram to an emergency meeting of the Defense 
Committee. This moment was one they had been expecting 
since July. Billy thought with relief that the Atlantic and 
Gulf seamen were in better shape for strike action now than 
they had been last spring. Now they knew wliat a union must 
be, and to a man they wanted one. 

Torrens asked, “Well, how shall we answer tliis?” 

“Shall we issue a call to strike?” ho wanted to know. 

Billy asked for the floor. 

“How about trying to get the officials to issue the call?” 
he suggested. • 

The message was drafted and dispatched immediately. 
The union’s officers did not reply to it, but an interesting re- 
i^ult was obtained nevertheless. Late that same day the ISU 
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called a mass meeting of all seamen at Cooper Union Hall, 
‘‘to discuss, the issues brought about by the lockout on the 
West Coast.” 

The meeting took place the following night. Thousands 
of sailors, stewards, and firemen, from ships all over the 
port, hot for action, crowded into the hall. All eyes were fo- 
cused on the officials who drank water and nervously paced 
the dais. 

David Plange, head of the Stewards Division, a pom- 
' pous-looking individual with a ribbon streamer hanging from 
his glasses, called the meeting to order in a sonorous voice. 
The decision which the officers of the union had reached, he 
declared, was that ‘‘we should not go on strike on this coast, 
for our own representatives arc now entering negotiations 
with the operators and we have no justification for taking 
action until we have the results of those negotiations.” 

There was a pause while the heavy silence of the au- 
dience’ bore threateningly against the chair. 

‘‘We will, however, consider moral support to the West 
Coast unions,” Plange added. ‘‘But absolutely and finally, 
no economic action.” 

The chairman liad scarcely finished speaking when the 
protest rose. It came from all corners of the big hall. 

“How the hell do yon think our own negotiations will 
go if we scab on tlio West Coast?” a voice demanded sharp- 
ly- 

“What's the crap about moral support?” yelled another., 
“What the hell good is that?” 

“Hey, what arc you guys trying to pull on us?” cried a 
third. “There won’t be any contract for us and there won’t 
be any union cither if Bridges loses out west.” 

The ISU official, having made his pronouncement, moved 
to end the discussion. Plange banged for order, declared 
the meeting adjourned, and warned the men in the hall to. 
return to their ships. Ihen. with the angry taunts of the 
members riii'ging in their cars, the officials walked out of the 
hall. 
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Not a seaman followed them. 

“Let’s get down to business!” someone sh^)Ut?d. 

“Bring in the Seamen’s Defense Committee!” another 
efied. 

• A group of sailors went outside to escort the leaders of 
the rank and file to the platform. Tlicy had been barred from 
the meeting by the officials. The audience clieefcd as they 
entered. 

A chairman was named, and the meeting resumed. 

That night the rank and file of tlie ISU drafted a state- 
ment of their own, calling upon all Last Coast seamen to pile 
off the ships in support ol their West Coast broliiers, and 
demanding the same conditions for themselves. 

The meeting in Cooper Union decided the fate of the ISU 
officials. From that moment on tlie union belonged lock, 
stock and barrel’ to the rank and file, wlio gave evidence 
that they were ready to fight f<jr it. • 

When at last the meeting disbanded, the Seamen’s De- 
fense Committee went into session until daybreak, planning 
strike strategy and organizing committees for tlie action 
into which they had plunged. 

This time the strike was not confined to the port of New- 
York. 

The following day, from Portland, Maine, to Corpus 
Christi, Texas, the reporjs rolled into headquarters. The At- 
lantic and Gulf seamen were all out. The ports were as tight 
as drums."'^ The rank and file organization at iast had come 
into its own. 

Despite stronger organization, the fall and winter strike 
of 1936-37 brought bitter hardships to tlic East Coast water- 
front. 

The machine-bound ALL continued to knife the mari- 
time workers. Central labor bodies in all coast towns refused 
to aid and .sponsor the strike, and the AFL executive council, 
sitting comfortably in session in Miami, Floritja, declared 
it an “outlaw action.” 
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Terror w^s widespread. Mfen were dragged from 
lines at night, their heads bashed in by goons.^‘ 

In New York the cold was intense. Almost as- many strifc- 
ers went to Bellevue Hospital with pneumonia as Went to 
jail. Death became a commonplace. ■' ; 

Billy Farrell, A1 Ferris, and the other leaders of 
strike, slept in their clothes in any room handy. They saw 
their wives when the girls came to the picket line or visited 
strike headquarters. Living became a great blur of action. 
No day passed without the introduction of some new and 
serious problems. 

As in the spring strike, the Communist Party was one 
of the most vital supporters of the maritime struggle. The 
embattled seamen had been red-baited beyond meaning. They 
accepted aid from the “real” Reds with new understanding. 

Billy Farrell became one of the best known of the strike 
leaders. As weary as he often felt, the comradeship of men 
on strike proved more stimulating than sleep. The more dif- 
ficulties rose, the harder lie and the others tackled them, 
and the more confidence they gained in the power of the men 
to win. 

Despite all provocations and hardships, the winter strike 
remained solid. When the ISU officials negotiated a ten dol- 
lar wage increase as a means of luring men back to the 
ships, the strikers shook their heads grimly and remained 
on the picket lines. 

One sailor made up a song about the wage lure, terming 
the ten dollar hill “another thirty pieces of silver.” The pickr 
els sang it loudly, marching against the weather. 

The striking seamen became a vital part of the national 
battle for industrial organization. In Detroit the auto wfflrki 
ors were silling in the factories, as unyielding to fofca, 
and red-baiting as the sailors. In Akron, Ohio, the rubber 
workers sat ‘down to build a union. In Pittsburgh 
steel workers weie in revolt against the craft union bureau- 
cracy. < , i' 

This was the era of the great sitdown strike.” 
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In February, 1937, the lockout on the West Coast ended. 
The wage demands of the seamen and longshoremen wertt 
granted. The victory belonged lo the Fasf Coast ‘as well. By 
striking in support of the Pacific workers, they had pnlocked 
the door to national maritime organization. 

* On the New York waterfront the seamen celebrated joy- 
fully. • 


Two days after the strike ended, Billy became a casualty. 
He collapsed at a meeting and was taken home in a taxi. 

For a week he was delirious Mary’s voice came through 
occasionally, only to be blotted out liy a roar like the sound 
of subway construction. 

ISU officials and cops on horseback peopled his wild 
dreams. The wind blew bitter and cold along tlie North Riv- 
er. He marched into it, to be engulfed in sweat. Bayonets and 
rubber hoses and the hard hoofs of a cop’s mount canlo into 
play against him as he tried to beat back attacks. 

After an eternity of madness, peacT came suddenly. Billy 
slept without dreaming. When Jie awoke. Alary was sitting 
beside him, smiling. 

‘‘Hello, skeleton,” she greeted him .‘‘Drink tins.” 

She held a cup to his bps. The broth was hot and pleas- 
ant. He tried to drink rapidly, but Ins lips wouldn’t limc- 
tion. He fell as weak as a cat. Mary let his head fall back 
upon the pillow. 

‘‘The doctor srdd you wouldn’t get well, but 1 didn’t 
believe him,” she saicl. She was still smiling, but tier eyes 
were bright with tears. ‘‘You wouldn’t be mean enough to 
pull out on me, Billy, would ‘you?” 

Billy pushed his hand weakly into hers. 

. “I’m sticking with you, baby,” he tiled to say. But the 
, words did not come through. . 

During the days that followed Mary nuised him as if he 
were a child. When he felt sufficiently alive lo wonder what 
Was going on in the world, he asked for newsp*apers. His 
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wife refused to supply them. Instead, she read aloud sfori^S 
from Bret Harte and Jack London. 

When lie demanded to know what was happenihg down- 
town, A\ary shook her head. ^ 

“Everything is just fine,’* she assured him. “Keep your 
nose out of things that don’t concern you.” 

When Billy grew strong enough to venture ouf of the 
house, the two walked once more in Central Park, sitting for 
hours in the spring sunshine. They had lunch at the terrace, 
overlooking the Zoo. 

Billy watched the seals with as much enjoyment as the 
kids who screamed with delight when the animals plopped 
into the water and rose from it again. 

“Remember Seat Rock in ’Frisco?” he asked Mary. “I 
used to wish I was one of those fellows, lying there in the 
sun with nothing to worry about.” 

Mary sighed. 

“San Francisco seems a long way back to me, Billy. Do 
you think we’ll ever go there together?” 

Billy grinned. 

“We’ve got a honeymoon coming to us, Mrs. Farrell. 
What say we take it on the Cass Line intercoastal, sailing 
under union conditions?” 

Mary nodded. 

“That would be nice,” she agreed with a smile. “But I 
know what would happen. At the last minute you wouldn’t 
sign on because, of something that happened ashore. And 
tliere I’d be on our honeymoon, all by myself. ’ 

Billy felt completely happy during these convalescent 
days. Me and Mary were constantly together for the first 
time since they had known each other. They built a future 
full of kids and friends. 

Mary had .stopped working at the restaurant when Billy 
took sick. 

“If you don’t mind my asking, just what are we living 
on?” he demanded one day. 
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“On my savings, of course," Mary replied. “What did you 
think?” ^ 

Billy frowned. 

*“But that’s lousy, Mary. I don’t want to use «up your 
dftugh.” 

She put her hand across his moutli. 

“When do men stop being superior beings, Billy? I used 
to think you were kind of smart, but you still haven’t learned 
one little thing. That i-s, that when people are teamed up 
everything they have is theirs together.’’ 

* * 

Billy took his post as Sailors’ Trustee on the District 
Committee the following week. He found the pressure on the 
front as heavy as it had been at any moment during the 
strike. 

The rank and file had become the union. Seamen were 
being dispatched to ships for jobs from the Eleventh Avenue 
hall. The activities of the organization had multiplied. 

Things began to happen last. The rank and file .seamen 
appealed to the newly formed National Labor Relations 
Board for an industry-wide election to determine the bargain- 
ing agent for the seamen. They appeared on the ballot 
against the ISU as the “National Maritime Unioii.” 

The next big event in the lives of the East Coast seamen 
was the first convention of the new union. Its purpose was 
to draft a constitution and prepare a working agreement 
which would be acceptable to all in the trade. 

The convention was held in New York Clity, July, 1937. 

Billy Farrell was one of. eighteen seamen elected from 
the port of New York to attend the convention. He took 
his place among the 219 delegates, the. majority of whom 
had come from ships representing all companies in the 
industry. * 

The majority of the delegates were on their toes, hot to 
defend the interests of the seamen. Ihey listened and talked 
and rejected every phony proposal raised. At last they put 
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together a constitution that had no match on the American 
labor scene— a program for free men. 

The weary, exuberant NMU delegates withdrew from 
convention July 30 to return to their ships and ports. ® 

Billy found A1 Ferris in the crowd. The two left the hall 
together, walking into the heat of West 34th Street where 
throngs of excited, jubilant seamen continued the discus- 
sions of the convention. Men were hugging one another, 
and some were crying. 

Ferris kept punching Billy’s arm. 

“You bum,’’ he said over and over. “Did you ever think 
we’d live to see this day? Did you?” 

At the corner they separated, each to find his wife and 
take a day away from the front before the next big phase of 
the struggle began — the establishment of the new union as 
the bargaining ;igent for the industry. 

Feryis gave Farrell some parting advice. 

“Take it easy there, bud,” he said affectionately. “We 
need every ounce of strength for what’s ahead. Whatever 
you think we’ve been through the past year, it’s small pota- 
toes to what’s corning. This isn’t the end of the fight, it’s 
just tlie start. Now our real headaches will begin.” 



Phillip Bonosky 


ONE OF THE TWELVE 

I hurried through the streets on my way to meet a man. 
A radio, in the crisp voice of an anonymous speaker, cried: 
“Spy. . . spy. . . Communist. . . spy. . .” Around me men and 
women, the gray stain of the secret and fearful anxiety of 
our times washed through their faces and isolated in* tlieir 
eyes, carried newspapers, and the huge black licadlines, 
again and again. And again, as 1 turned the corner and al- 
most fell into the arms of a man holding a magazine. A 
truck going by, carrying a huge placard. There again 
"Spy. , . Communist. . . spy. . .” And again, as I walked; 
and all around me, again and again. 

I hurried on that calm September morning. Cliildren 
were going to school. There was that hint of haze in the air 
which, in the country, hangs across the sun and lies half- 
shining across the pear and apple trees. One longed to sur- 
render to the peace and languor of the day; sighed, as if 
this were a lost dream, for the memory of simplicity; a home, 
work, family. . . I wanted to reach out into the crowd, to 
any of the frightened people who hurried by with their eyes 
averted from the headlines on the newsstands, take anyone 
I could touch by the hand and say, Come, come with me; I 
, want you to meet somebody — 

I was going to see a man named Gus Hall; he is the» 
state chairman of the Communist Party of Ohio, one of the 



twelve members of the National Conimittee of the Commu- 
nist Parfy indicted by a grand jury* for conspiring to 
teach. . . 

It hardly matters what the indictment says. Nobody refli- 
ly cares what it says, nobody believes it, least of all th<fee 
who drew it up. They have other reasons, and their game is 
bigger: to steal the freedom of the American people, first, 
and then tlie world. 

I had seen Gus Hall only once before. He had just been 
mustered out of the Navy, and there lie was, still in his blue 
uniform, poking a fire at the back of a cold meeting halfin 
Cleveland. It was the spring of 1946, I believe. But the most 
remarkable thing about him at that time was the enormous 
handle-bar- mustache he had grown in the Navy and brought 
home with him, his only trophy from the war. 

But memory never shaves a face. “What ever became of 
that vyoBderful handle bar?” I demanded abruptly. For in- 
stead 'of the mustache I remembered was a conventional lit- 
tle two-incher. 

“Shaved it off,” he said with just a touch of regret and 
a smile. 

I got the vital statistics from him at once. Date of birth: 
October 8, 1010. Place of birth; Iron, Minnesota. Parentage: 
Finnish- American. Schooling; left school after the eighth 
grade to work. Married, two children. Work record: lumber- 
jack^ at the age of 15; railroad; bummed about the country in 
liis teens going where the climate fit his clothes; steel work- 
er, organizer, Communist . . 

“You're not going to toll me you were born in a log cab- 
in, too, by any clinnee, now are you?” 

A slow smile began to spread over his face. “Well," he 
said, “as a matter of fact I was. Dad was an expert carpent- 
er and built the cabin I was born in.” 

We sat in file little room and shook with laughter for a 
whole minute. Somehow I felt I was losing the point of iny. 
' interview. Uerc, simply, was a man who had spent his whole 
life fighting the battles of the underdog,* because he himself 



was one; he fought them well and with vision. Period. One 
wanted to shake hands and go home. If truth wefe its own 
witness, this would be enough. I would not be writing this 
article. Instead, I have to prove the obvious. I hav&to show 
that a man, Gus Hall, is just what his life is; open, honest, 
militant, incorruptible. Everyone who has met him person- 
ally knows this — including his enemies and those who lie 
about him. 

In any case, even if I wasn’t there to get the facts I 
would have stayed to hear the details of this man’s life. For 
he added; “Not only that,’’ tasting tlie humor of it, “some 
time ago, an amateur photographer took some pictures of 
that cabin — and those photographs of my birthplace won 
prizes all over the country and in South America, too.’’ 

It struck me as bizarre that perhaps the same good peo- 
ple who were sent into a cold sweat by the press stories of 
American Communists’ intentions (it’s alwayjs in the 
future!) might have lingered .sentimentally over that photo- 
graph of a cabin in which an American Communist leadei 
was born. 

In our talk Gus meniioned his father frequently and 
eagerly and with obvious pride. For his fatlier, Matt, liad 
been active practically his entire life in the labor movement. 
He had been a friend of Big Bill Haywood,'' back in those 
turbulent I.'W.W. day; he was a miner who had worked in 
coal and iron, had led attempts to organize llie miner;-; into a 
union and had been blacklisted for tfiirty years as a re.sult. 
Thirty years! And it was only during tlie war that he was 
called back again — and now he was sixty-eiglit years old. 

Both Matt and his wife were charter meiniicrs of tlie 
Communist Party — that fledgling party which was hounded 
, immediately by Attorney-General Palmer'"’ with tiic crude but 
effective assistance of tlie then apprentice-in-frameups, 
J. Edgar Hoover.' 

■ Gus was one of ten children, and life was ng merry-go- 
round for the children of a man who was hounded by the 



great mining corporations and their hundreds of hirelings,, 
as Gus Inmself was later to be hounded and framed by them^ 
and their sons. His father built a home out of the wilderness? 
with hi§ own hands, and added more space to the cabin<as 
more children were born. , 

“We lived in semi-starvation,” Gus said simply. 

Sometimes a father will say to his son, “My way was 
hard, and I want you to take an easier way.” But Gus’s as- 
signment in life was no easy one. He stood on the shoulders 
of his father, and perhaps that is why, so young, he could 
see so much farther tlian men three times his age. For at fif- 
teen he was doing a man’s work, as a lumberjack, for the 
Backus & Brooks Lumber Company, at $32 a month, and he 
was organizing at the same time. Conditions of labor were 
brutal. The men lived in bare barracks and were completely 
at the mercy of the company, which kept an eye sleeplessly 
peeled on rebels — which meant just about everyone. The 
blacklist was long and notorious, and out in the woods any-, 
thing could happen to a man. 

Still, young Gus pitched in to organize men old enough 
to be his father. The Young Communist League, which was act- 
ive there in northern Minnesota and to which he had attached 
himself (ho was still loo young to be a member), gave 
him the assignment of building the union. He did a good 
job. When he became a full-fledged member, the Y.C.L. sent 
him on a speaking tour. “1 made my first speech about then,” 
he said, wryly. “Never made a speech in my life before. My 
first speech was two minutes long — and, after that, I’ve been- 
increasing them ever since. . .” 

He floated logs down the river, was a four-horse skin- 
ner at S'lS a month, spoke for and helped build the Y.C.L. ob-- 
vidusly a boy to be watched. Eyes were on him: the bosses’ 
and, what was more important the workers’. 

There was a restless period, however, in his teens when’ 
he went on the bum — moved about the country by freight, ab-,;: 
sorbing it, seeing how' the people lived, discovering that h«s< 
was legion. It was on the back of the worker that the CQ1«I\ 
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try rested — everywhere men were sweating and everywhere 
others profited from that sweat. This simple truth was taught 
to yoftng .Gus by those two remorseless instructors: hunger 
tnd unemployment. 

• From this period until the Little Steel Strike in 1937, 
life moved rapidly for Gus Hall. His next assignment was 
as organizer on the famous Mesabi Range, the'richest iron 
ore deposits, private property of U.S. Steel. This was in 
1928-29; and here he was arrested for tlie first time for lead- 
ing an anti-war demonstration. Dozens of high school kids/ 
who listened to him and watched the arrest proteslcd— -kept 
on protesting over Hall’s own protests, for they could have 
been expelled from school. The cops beat them with clubs 
and hustled them to jail after Gus. They came into the jail- 
house with noses streaming scarlet and blood caking their 
hair and their shirts torn and that slunneii look that comes 
when young Americans get a sudden glimpse of- the iron 
fist behind I-pledge-allcgiance-with-liborty-and-justi*ce-for- 
all.® (How many of them are dead now, on what Pacific 
shore?) 

Then the storm cloud that had slowly been growing from 
a speck on the horizon in the high-noon days of prosperity 
broke, and the storm flooded the country. In Germany fi- 
nance-capital hoisted a signpaintcr’ onto the stage. The 
Reichstag Fire was lit; Dachau and Buchonwald loomed in 
the shadows. The accused Communist, Dimit^o^ , stripped the 
stage armor from the strutting Gooring. The frame-up was 
exposed. 

Roosevelt was in the White House. Hoovcrvilles'® still dot- 
ted the countrj', an army was on the move by freight, living 
in jungle camps beside the road at night, eating slumgullion 
from tin cans." Men, women, children. The Mellons, Weirs, 
Morgans quaked: a new force was arising. Labor was slow- 
ly beginning to snap the bonds that had kept it hobbled for 
two decades. On Park Avenue the dowagers stocked their 
cellars with food in case the mob came north ’from Union 
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Square where h'oster and Amter and Minor spoke to thou* 
sands. * 

From the ranks of the unemployed, fighting for 'bread, 
rose the .Communists— men like Gus Hall. In 1932, he was 
leading an unemployed demonstration in Minneapolis that 
“took over’’ the city hall'^ and sent shivers down the backs 
of the rich.' Bread was won. 

In 1934, the famous Minneapolis Teamsters Strike'* broke 
out; Gus Hall led the most decisive part of that struggle. It 
• was bitter and brutal, approaching the conditions of open 
warfare. Thousands of thugs were recruited from all over 
the country, equipped with deputy badges,'* clubs and guns, 
and then turned loose against the strikers. They swaggered 
about town in .stormtrogper style'* “until”, says Gus grimly, 
“the men couldn’t take it any more. They went to work them- 
selves. Never saw such a sliellacking of police in my life — 
they were running all over the city throwing their badges 
away.” He smiled nostalgically. 

C.I.O., the Committee for Industrial Organization, staff 
member Hall’s job was to organize the steel workers in the 
Republic mills at Warren and Niles, Ohio. Only shreds of or- 
ganization existed there — the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, A.F. of L. 

Tom Girdler became i)resident of Republic Steel at about 
this time. Ilis name lives in infamy, connected forever with 
the Memorial Day Massacre in Chicago in 1937.'® And 
here in Niles and Wanen, this shrewd, hardbitten corpora- 
tion boss was pitted with all his goons, hired police, tear- 
gas, strikebreakc'.s, labor spies, police clubs and guns, 
against the courage and skill of this young man, only 
twently-seven years old, whose job was to help wrench loose 
the workers from the murderous grip of this steel baron. In 
his autobiography. Bootstraps, Tom Girdler describes the 
campaign to organize his plants as an invasion .of Commun- 
ists and otlw^r men, “probably Italian”, with dark faces. His 
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story is the story of “staunch Americanism facing off the 
invasion of a foreign horde.” • 

The men of Republic worked in conditions' of virtual 
peonage'^ in these small company towns on the flatlands of 
Ohio. Tom Girdler proposed and disposed for them. Their 
only fear was not unionization — but if it failed! Reprisals. 
Blacklists. Nevertheless, they answered the call to strike 
and accepted Gus Hall’s leadership. But Girdlers’s men were 
not asleep either. They had been busy rounding up scabs 
and “loyal” employees and barricading them inside the mill. 
They began to put pressure on the police and the political*' 
errand-boys.'® They organized back-to-work movements and 
through their hired press spread the .alarm far and wide. 
To feed the men'® in the mill, they sent food by air from 
Cleveland, They deputized goons and supplied them with 
tear-gas and grenades. They sliot and they killed. 

It was in the course of this strike that the first attempt 
to frame Gus Hall was made. Gus had been sent by Murray 
to Chicago, and while he was there a warrant was issued 
for his arrest. He had been indicted, Gus said with a shrug, 
“for almost everything under the sun — - nothing was left 
out. When I saw the Chicago papers,” he continued, “I sent 
a telegram to the newspapers and the sheriff, who said I 
was a fugitive and that I was being hunted in six states, 
telling them I’d be back. But both kept the telegram secret. 
When I hurried back they slapped baiP" on me — the highest 
bail ever slapped on anyone there — ^50,000! 

“While I was in jail,” he went on, “I h.'id two delega- 
tions come to visit me and see for tlieinselves and hear for 
themselves what my story was. One delegation was made 
up of Protestant ministers, 'the other had a Catholic priest 
in it. They were impro.sscd with what tliey learned.” 

The frarne-up was the work of a stool-pigeon who plant- 
ed nitroglycerine on the union’s station-wagon. National 
Guardsmen “discovered” the nitro in the car. The point of 
all this was to connect Gus with an attempt to blow up 
something. “All the time I was in Chicago.” * 
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The prosecution started a big campaign to buy witnes* 
ses, and finally got one. “But before the trial came up,” Hall 
said, “the man was sent to prison for the criminally Insane.” 
He laughed. « 

“What happened?” I asked. “Did they convict you?” , 
“Oh,” he replied, “the case dragged on and on. The 
judge didn’t want to handle such a hot potato, so finally a 
new judge was appointed by the Supreme Court. This judge 
asked me to go along on a misdemeanor fine of $500 for 
knocking down a post. I shouldn’t have even agreed to that, 
I guess.” 

Phil Murray paid Hall a great compliment on his handl- 
ing of the strike. It was the best organized strike anywhere. 
Then Murray sent him on various other assignments. Gus 
was in nothern Michigan for a while, then helped organize 
the can factories in Brooklyn, Washburn Wire in the Bronx. 

,“I felt,” Gus said, “I was making my best contribution to 
the st^el* workers by helping to build up a core of Commu- 
nists. They'd guarantee that the .union would remain a fight- 
ing organization. Don’t forget, the steel union was largely 
built under Communi.st leadership”. 

Although Gus had escaped the first attempted frame-up, 
he was not so lucky the second time. Frame-ups are tlie 
occupational hazards of working-class leaders, and one 
grows almost used to living among them, as a trainer gets 
used to his tigers. In 19-10 the Communist Party circulated 
petitions among the electorate of Ohio, as elsewhere, solic- 
iting signatures to get the party on the ballot. Each petition 
bore the name of the parly, big as life, as the law requires. 
There was nothing unusual about this activity. But this 
time, something new entered the picture. The F.B.I. — the 
same F.B.I. which in 1920, with the panting assistance of 
J. Edgar Hoover, had driven the new Communist Party 
underground. lis agents roused citizens out of their beds in 
the dead of night, threatened them with arrest, implied they, 
had committed some crime by signing a Communist Party 
petition, threatened them with loss of their job if the^ re- 
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fused to repudiate their signatures. The local newspapers 
published the names of the signers. A certain number gave 
way to this terror and “repudiated” their signatures. Ofl 
that pretext Gus Hall and several others were indicted. They 
jvere found guilty and sent to jail. Gus drew a ninety-day 
sentence. 

“1 was in jail on Pearl Harbor Day,” he said. “The sher-, 
iff woke me. up at four A.M. to tell me about it. In 1943 I 
was drafted into the Na\'y, had my boot training at Great 
Lakes. I was sent to the Pacific, around Okinawa, Guam 
and Saipan.”*' 

■ And now I was ready to ask the jackpot question. 

“Where were you,” I said, “at the time the Grand Jury 
indictment charges that you conspired to teach and advocate 
the overthrow of the U.S. government — in April, 1945?” 

“In April, 1945,” he answered deliberately, “at the time 
they charge me with conspiring to do that, 1 was in direct 
charge of all repair work of all motors in the biggest naval 
base in Guam.” 

We sat in silence, pondering this. 

I shook hands with Gus Hall and left him as he hurried 
to catch a train for Cleveland. In the confident, at-ease tone 
of his voic^ and shape of his wdll, I caught a glimpse of the 
courage and wit with which he liad pulled through, the many 
bitter trials of his still young life. 

Outside, the atmosphere was paralyzed with deceit. No- 
body as yet w'as attacked by roaming mobs of storm-troop- 
ers (but Bob Thompson, another one of the Twelve, soon 
would be!). No one carried the yellow star of David on his 
arm to be shunned by the populace. But there was fear, a 
strong, live fear, like an odor. It hung about everyone, it 
hid in their eyes, it was tucked aw'ay in their conversation. 
People looked upon the Dewey-Truman exhibition with con- 
fusion, horror, frustration of fear. All thei^ beings revolted 
against the fate to which the newspapers and radios were 
driving them; everything in their lives yearned for peace 
and happiness. But over and over, like a clubt was the cry, 
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“Communist. . . spy. . . Communist. . And like a gun, the 
threat of war. You planned for a week ahead; you had 
given up planning for a year. A glass wall had been quietly 
and slowly built around each brain: you saw but you did 
not hear; you heard but you did not see. „ 

The glass wall would have to be broken down. 

One thing was different from 1933 when the Reichstag 
was set afire. Fascism had already suffered a mortal blow, 
and there were more to fight it. The world was wiser. The 
wall of lies Iiad been shattered in Europe. Only here did 
it remain relatively intact. 

The glass wall would have to be broken down. 

I had wanted to ask Gtis Hall what he got out of being a 
Communist. 

“What do you get out of it? What’s in it for you?’’ But 
it is impossible to ask a man why he loves his children and 
dies for them, or what character is, or honor, or loyalty, or 
conviction. 



Gil Green' 


AN AESOPIAN LETTER 


Dear Lloyd; 

Thanks ever so much for your letter. Henry, Gus and 
I enjoyed it. But pray, why did you refer to us by our first 
names? Was it carelessness or bravado? Certainly yoji must 
be aware that times have changed radically. What may have 
been correct and proper in the age of B. M. (Before McGo- 
hey),’ is entirely improper now. Today any mention of 
people by their first names can lead to dire consequences — 
the charge of participating in a conspiracy. 

Don’t laugh. Just follow our trial and you will see what 
■ I mean. Why just the otlier day a witness on the stand had 
the temerity to refer to Gus Mall, whom he knows intimate- 
ly, by his first name. Medina immediately screwed on his 
special cross-examination look and asked the witness, “Do 
you mean to say you call him Gus?’’ And when the witness 
answered “Yes’’, the Judge turned on his own inimitable 
I-knew-they-were-guilty-all-along expression. 

Nor does it make any difference that you’ve known me 
for twenty years — or that we have always called each 
ether by our first names. In fact, the only reason this letter 
does not begin with a “My dear Mr. Brown*" salutation is 
that your carelessness has already fully exposed our clan- 
destine relationship. Hence, the damage has buen done. A 
brand new file bearing your name has been added to the 



forest of files in the Washington headquarters of the G-Men. 
This file is 'located^ in a special ultra-secret section marked 
"Extra-Dangerous Conspirators, or Men Who Are Known 
By Their’ First Names.” (By the way, Lloyd, what in the 
deuce does the G in G-Men stand for? I’ve tried everything, 
but the only word I can think of is Gestapo. I know it can!t 
be that— or can it?) 

As I write this, I recall another instance of political na- 
ivete on your part. Some months ago, just as the trial began, 
’an article of yours appeared in Masses & Mainstream* men- 
tioning that you first met me at a school organized by the 
Young Communist League. Tut, tut, Lloyd, how could you? 
Don’t you know that the word school has become a naughty 
word and strictly verboten?'* If Goering reacted violently to 
the word culture, his imitators here are most allergic to the 
word school. And when that word is preceded by the adjec- 
tive Marxist, they either burst a blood-vessel* or go batty a 
la Forrcstal.® Yes, indeed, Lloyd, mentioning schools was 
a serious faux pas' on your part. But enough of this criti- 
cism. 

It is now exactly three haircuts* and four days since my 
American way of life was abruptly and arbitrarily changed. 
The reason? I simply expressed my amazement and chag- 
rin when the court ruled out of evidence* a particularly 
germane article. There was nothing contemptuous in what 
I said, or in how I said it, but apparently His Honor had 
a guilty conscience. Subsequently, about ten days later His 
Majesty — I mean His Honor — saw the light and permit- 
ted the selfsame article into evidence. One would have 
assumed that once the article was let in, I would have been 
let out. But that did not happen. So at this point we’re both 
in— the article in the court record and I in safe-keeping. 

My new status has not only changed my way of life, it 
has also changed my thinking. I’ve begun to realize that 
we Marxists are far too materialistic in our outlook. Before , 
my recent experience I used to pooh-pooh men like Stuarf ' 
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Chase“ who insisted that much of the strife ani^ struggle 
6f our modern world are not to be traced to inherent and 
irreconcilable contradictions but to what he so aptly and 
..blllllantly termed “the tyranny of words.’’ 1 now know bet- 
tef. I can see more clearly that if Henry Ford’s workers 
hate his guts, this cannot be ascribed to sucii Marxist con- 
cepts as “exploitation” or “tlio class struggle,” but to 
something far simpler. It’s because Ford is constantly 
chjpracterized as a “capitalist,” “monopolist,” “tycoon’"'* or 
“boss”. These words all have an unhealthy connotation that 
can only lead to hatred, antagonism and strife. Don’t you 
see, if there were no such words as “monopoly’’ or “trust,” 
how could anyone be “anti-monopoly’’ or “anti trust”? 

Perhaps you would like to know how 1 came to this 
realization. Let me start from the beginning. As you recall, 
neither 'Winston, Hall nor I was S('iilenoed by His Honor. 
We were just “remanded.”'^ Now at first we thought it was 
.the same thing. But that’s only because we underestimated 
the science of semantics. 

To be remanded is quite different from being sentenced. 
A sentence follows a conviction and a conviction is bad 
because then you’re a convict and when you get out you’re 
an ex-con. However, when you’re remanded, you’re not 
convicted, you’re only recommitted into custody. So you see 
there is a tremendous difference between the two and we 
daily thank our lucky stars that we were remanded and not 
sentenced. 

There are moments after curfew rings and tlie lights go 
out at 10:00 p.in., when 1 lie and ponder this matter. True 
enough, remand is a much more pleasant word. But had 
I been sentenced, would 1 be anywhere else than wlicre I 
am? And the answer is, yes. Had we been sentenced for 
contempt we would have gotten thirty days js did Johnny 
Gates and thus been out of here by now. But then again, 
'who wants to be like John Gates? lie was sentenced. He’s 
an ex-con. While we’re only remanded. 

A change of words can make a world of difference. Let 
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US take tlje word jail. An ugly word. And the word prison, 
too. No wonder m^n object to being taken from their families 
and friends to be housed in places bearing sucli names. 
Words like jail and prison are definitely not conducive 'to 
making people feel happy and content. They’re not like the' 
word home, for example. And so, presto, we do not ^tay in 
a jail, but in a home — a Federal Detention Home. See the 
difference? — the gentility of it? 

Recognizing the solace to be found in a mere change.of 
words, 1 tried to be helpful. I decided to refer to the jail — 
pardon tlie nasty word — as the Exclusive West Street 
Men’s Club.'® I thought this more fitting. After all, what 
kind of a home is it without either a woman or a kid? 

But I must admit that this effort on my part has not 
been too successful. In the first place the men here are very 
backward — tliey say that this onion by any other name would 
smell.'the same. And in the second place, let me confess, 
that try as I will I’m compelled to agree with them. 

This new-words-for-old movement affects everything. 
The Daily Worker refers to us as “prisoners.” But this is 
just another Communist exaggeration. Prisoners? Perish 
the thought! I'here are no prisoners here — only inmates. 
And what a difference in morale this makes. Or when the 
Daily Worker says that we travel to and from court each 
day wearing handcuffs, that too is inaccurate. They’re not 
handcuff.s — just stainless steel bracelets. 

And so a semantic revolution is taking place that may 
in the long run augur of greater significance than a social 
revolution. Why change things, when you can more easily 
change words? 

No, Lloyd, I’m not going stir-crazy. What then is all 
this nonsense, about? Simply this. If there is anything thaf 
has nauseated me during the course of this lengthy trial, 
it is the pervading official court atmosphere of two-faced 
sanctimonmus hypocrisy, where words are used to conceal 
meaning or to convey the opposite of what is meant. 
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When tlie Judge lor example says t6 the Defense Coun- 
“All right, I will hoar you,” it usually mtiwins: "TaUi 
jiiway for all I care, it will not make any difforenfte anyway.” 

, I’m thinking of such phrases as: ‘‘Thoso defendants are 
/<;|oaked with a presumption of innocence throughout the 
cdurse of tlie trial,” which everyone in the courtroom knows 
to meSn the exact opposite. 

Or, “The burden of proof is on th(‘ prosecution. 11 must 
prove the guilt of the defendants beyond a reasonable 
doubt.” But is there a single person at I'oley Sipiare who be- 
lieves this to be the ease.’' In om trial the burden of proof is on 
the defense as His Honor one day inadvei lenllv blurted out. 

Or, when the court says, “I am giving the defendants 
a fair trial,” this only means, “I am gi\nig tlic deh'iidants 
as fair a trial as I think they deserve.” 

Or, when the Judge says, ‘‘How numv tunes must I 
repeat that a political party and poliiical (loctime are not on 
trial, only these eleven defendants,” he and everymie else 
concerned knows that the onlii reason the deiendanis are 
on trial is because they are the leaders ol a working class 
political party with its own political doctrine 

Or, when Ills Honor meets acquaiiitancis or sei's delega- 
tions, he invariably puts on an agpiic\ed maityod look and 
says, “Oh, you’ll never know what J vc bei'ii going Ihioiigid 
But I intend to survive it!” 

Imagine the sham and hypoeiisv iiivolvi d' W liat he’s 
been going tliroiighfi). Is he in llie prisoner-, doek;' Are 
his liberty and >ights in jeopardy^ Is he a vieiini of this 
heresy tnaP Is his political party m daiigtr f<f being out- 
lawed? And yet this pious liumbiig dares to talk alxuit what 
he’s going through! 

“But I intend to survive it,” says lie, as if tlieie wore any 
doubt on that score, or as if some one was trying to prevent 
this. Of course, he’ll survive it. W'liy shvuhin’t he? He 
wouldn’t give this trial up for an\ tiling He glories in it. 
Overnight he has achieved “fame.” He has become the dar- 
■ilngof every reactionary force in the country. A fl*w reaction- 
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ary newspapers have even had the effrontery to mention his 
name in'couneclion with the vacancy in the Supreme Court. 

Survive the ordfeal! What ordeal? He loves it. 

Of course, not everything is as he would like it. Therj? 
are unpleasant and embarrassing moments. The defendant^ 
and their attorneys are rude and uncouth rascals. They have 
a most annoying way of constantly talking about democrat- 
ic righls. They persist in accusing their accusers. Why 
can’t tlu'y be good boys and submit quietly and gracefully 
to this legal raping? And the fact that they do not, is this 
hot sufficient proof that they are “deliberately and wilfully 
obstructing the administiation of justice”? 

It is no accident that it is Medina, the Judge, and not 
McGoliey, the Prosecutor, who lias become the central 
“hero” of the trial for the reactionary press, including the 
Hcarst papers. And yet, it is McGohey who represents in 
the courtroom the direct and open assault of reaction 
against’ the (.'.omimmist I’arty. 

Why then is not McGohey the main “hero” of these 
forces? Because in the present stage of reaction in the United 
States a McGohey is completely helj)less without a Medina.' 
A famed Cuban jurist, after visiting the courtroom at Foley 
Square, a])lly observed that in this trial there were two pros- 
ecutors but no judge. But the important thing to note is 
that not even a dozen prosecutors would suffice if there 
were not one wearing the “fair,” “objective” and “impar- 
tial” robes of a judge. 

That is why the reactionaries in and out of Congress 
wer(' so incensed against Judge Kaufman of the Hiss trial. 
They sought to impeach him because his rulings did not 
guarantee a conviction. For them a judge’s role is to pre- 
tend to be impartial, to put on an act of being fair, while 
in effect being the opposite. In other words, their model of 
a judge is Medina. 

Of course, Medina has no ca.sy task. To pretend to be 
unbiased and fair and at the same time, to guarantee a con- 
viction in a irame-up as clumsy and monstrous as this one, 
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i$ a truly Machiavellian task. And that is why the reaction- 
aries everywhere sympathize with him and puWirly defend 
him as a paragon of patience and virtife. And* that is also 
yhy His Honor is most sensitive of ail to criticism of his 
judicial conduct, especially public criticism. For if the public 
ever gets to realize that the black robe of judicial purity is 
only worn to conceal the soiled dollies of prejudice, this trial 
will stand exposed for the ghastly mockery of justice that it is. 

A trial such as ours can only be gotten away with so 
long as the vast majority of tlie people stilt ttiiuk that we'r^i 
at least getting a fair trial and that justice will lie done. 
The very length of the trial itself is used as rm argument io 
“prove” that in the I 'nited States even ('.omimmists can 
get a fair trial and that therebae the ('onslilutioii and its 
Bill of Riglits are still sacred, inviolable documciils, no- 
wise threatened by reaction. But what has a few months 
more or less got to do with it:* lia l the trial la.sted but a 
single day, and the indictment thrown out on that day, that 
would have truly consliinted the fairest trial (.1 all! 

The important thing to realize is that .Medina is more 
than a judge in a particular trial. He has b('come a symb)l 
of the present stage of reaction in this cnimfry. This is a 
stage in which open, bald-faced pro-fascist ns'iclion cannot 
hope to me successful in any rliroct appeal to the people. 
The people are opposed to witch-hunts, sjry-scares and heresy 
trials. They want civil rights, democraey, peace am) econom- 
ic security. Reactionary anti-denineTaflc attacks can be got- 
ten away with only when dre.s.scd u[) in democratic garli. To 
tear off the mask of two-faced hy|)ocritical demagogy, wheth- 
er of a Medina or a Truman, is llic key to exposing and block- 
ing the path of growing reaction in the United .Slates. 

I had to get this put of my system. Lloyd. I’m sorry 
you had to be the victiiu. My best regards to Lily and my 
love to your two beautiful daughters. Regards from Herny 
and Gus. 


* Gif.. 


Until we meet again. 



nPHMEHAHHfl K TEKCTV 

IN THE FLOW OF TIME 


1. parhiu’os iipcripvi re-ibiian Knii'iKa MCKCHKaimeB (BCAet CBoe 
HaMaJio oT iiaaRaimyi MOKCHKancKoro ropo^a Pachuca); zootsuiter b nep^- 
HpCHOM 3TiaMOHHII TO !II C I<.'p-MOKCHKaHCU (zootsuit — MOAHtjft B ClIlA 
DO BpeMJI BOWHbl KOCTIOM, H't llOU.lOllHaJI OAOHCAa FaHrcTepoB) 

2. L. A. (Los Anj»eles) :fd : oKpyr Jl()C-An>ice.aoc 

3. drapes (Miifh'.) iiinpoKiie paciiinrbie mtaHhi, KoTOpue Hocbt 

MCKCHKaUHbl 

4. the gold rush 3<h: Ka.n»cl)opiniMCKaH riojioTaH jiHXopaAKa^ 
1848—49 rr. 

5. YaquI iiHAeen n;ieMeTfii Hkh 

6. alfalfa .rTioiiepna 

7. squash lUKua, KaCanoK 

8. tortillas (urti.) jumicuikh h 3 KVKypysbi 

9. borrachito (ncti.) nanece/io 

10. chick (.w/v.) Boa.nioCjicHiiaji 

1 1 . ApoOoboo pya\be 22 KajinOpa 

12. hacendados (tten.) nt^MeiiuiKii 

13. St. Christopher medal n3of)pa>KeHHe cbbtofo XpHcroiJwpa, 
KOTC)pt)C liopyioumo KaTo.nifKH HociiT na uiee 

14. gabachos (iicn.) 30.- iipeapuTCvibiiaji KJiimKa HHocrpaHUCB 

13. fingertip coat Ky])TK,i, a-ibhoh ao kohhhkob najibueu onymeH- 
Hoii pyKH 

JO. track fellow (pa^c.) jicrKoarjicr 

17. MP (Military Police) nooiinan nu.iHUHJi 

18. tamales {nai.) hvioniibo 113 kyicypysbi; enchilada sauce 
CKHii coyc 

19. gringo (ucn.) npc.ipiiTc.ibiioe iipoaBHino iiHocipaHUCB b JlaiHH- 
cKoii AwepiiKe, b ocv)ueHHOci*i ceBcpoaMepnkdiiKOD 

20. j'iveoAitH H.j ypo^Jiiiubix bhaob coHpcMeHHoii A>Ka30B0H MysHKj! 

21. jeep (/^o:k'.) 

22. menudo (ucn.) norpoxa 

UNDERSTAND WHAT I MEAN? 

1. patronized 3 d.: Oijji iiocTOHHHbiM kjihchtom 

2. was shaving corners as well as necks 3d.: cpeaaji He TOJtbi^ 
»iy>KHc oopoAbi, no 11 coGcTBeiiHme pacxoAbi (to shave corners uduoMi 
cpcBatb pacx(vu«) 

3. 1. D. card nomicKoe yAocionepeHne ahhhocth 

4. bulldo^f cab KaGima rpyaoBiiKa, MOTop Koioporo naxoAHTC^ 
B Ky^oDe HJiH B caMoii KaGHHC 
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5. double trailers ;iBofiHbie npHiienbi 

6. police prowl car MauiHHa no^iHueHCKoro iiaTpyj^^ 

7. self-powered landing barges caMoxoAiu**^ ;iecaMTUue 6ap3KH 

8. motor convoy aBTOKOJioHna 

9. army apMeHCKHii 

10. pea jacket (MopcK,) Oyiu.iaT 

11. clippers MaiUHHKa crpHHvKH no.noc 

12. lores cKaaaiiHfl 

13. upped and floored (paac.) naJi.i ii cOa.i c nor • 

14. patio (ucn.) iinyipeniinfr ,iboi)hk 

15. Gl (Government hsiie) ad.: 'co-iA<ncKoe oOMviiAitpoBaHHe 

16. induction centre npHGbiBnoii nyiiKT 

17. VOC (Volunteer Officer Candidate) Kjm.iii.’iaT na oipHnepCKy^o 

AOJIXHOCTb 

18. discharge ad.: ;tcMor)ii.nH3nuHa 

19. trading viewpoints ) o6MenHiiari>rn MiioiinnMii 

20. Jim Crow A>KHMKpoyH3M — npoiioAHMwe b CIllA luoBHHunime- 

CKHe H pacHCTCKHe Mepbi no nerpou ii oooctjCiJKMinio hx ot 

6eJibix; Jim Crow bus aiiTooyc c oTAe-ii.HUMii mcct.imh ;vih «6cvniix» 
H «UBeTHbIX» 

21. to snap him out of it ad.: mtoOu RbmecTH oru ’i.) sioro coctohhhh 

22. of the Smith and Wesson line jic).: r^e npanai (.mkt h Bcccoh 
(MapKa peBOJibuepa) 

23. sob story 3Ka-iocTHan Hciopiia 
24^ can (paae.) ynparaTb b TiopbMy 
25, eroded ad.: napbiroe MopJUHiiaMH 

HUMILIATION 

1. stews (MQpe.) nbsiiiHiiui 

2. hofbraps (HeM.) nuBfiwo 

3. the kind you gave a wide margin ad.: H3 lev, k komv ;jy‘iiue 
He nOAXOAHTb 0J1H3KO 

4. shrimp cocktail KpeneTKH Jio/i covcom 

5. coons (npeap.) Herpij 

6. short-order cook iioaap nopuiioinibix 

7. jigs (npcjp ) iierpbi 

8. well made up yMe.^o, b Mepy HaKpauKMim.r 

9- upsweep hairdo iipuHccKa co bwjiimaih Kiu‘pxy r.ojocaMH 
10 hamburger kotjioto 

1 1 . overshoes rajioiim 

12. charges sd.' sannJicHne n no.inunio 

13. police record ad.: iioJiHueftcKiiii I’puioKo.'i 

WILL YOU WALK INTO MY PARLOUR 

1. land transfer ad.: cacjikb c acMCMbHofl c(g5cTBeHHQCTbio 

2. real estate plunger cneKyjram Hc;iHH>KHMbiM nMyiuccTBo.M 

3. weltering in ... the “sinews of war’ ad.: KynaHCb b AeHbrax 

(**the sinews of war” no xapaKiepHOMy aMepuKancKOMy Bwpa/KeHHio 
crjxaBHfaiA ;(BHraTeJib BOHHhi», t.c. ACHbrn) • 
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4. weather it out nd.: BbiCT 0 HTb» ;iobccth agjio flo Koima 

5. lorn *>achelor oAinioKHii xojioctwk 

6. en rofite li riyin 

7. whist, pinochle or poker frames finer, Cc3hk, noKep (Kapro'iHue 

Hrpbi) , 

8. to appeal to him u).: npmi.ncKaTb ero 

9. hauteur (0/^.) iiaAA!<>fni.)Ci b 

10. racer rouowiibifi aiiii)i'i{)r)u;ib 

11. to essay iiptvinpfimii b 

12. rareeninji :i(h: /ifixaw 03;ia 

13. strerin^^ ^U‘ar {ao/n.} yiipari.n(M]He 

14. to fix on Iheni v.iiiMim. iix 
13. ostensible : n();irraiiii(»rf 

* JG. escaped death by a hair\s breadth Gbi.in iia bojjucok oTCMepxH 

17. in a nutshell liivpauie, e. ;uiyx e.’ioisax 

18. sea wall c.eiia, i:biv-);jaiiuivi iia Mope 

11). kat\dids aMcjfiiKaiu Kaa p.i iiioBiiAiiocTi. KyciiioMHKoii 

20. character :n).: iit»uivi'‘iiiie 

21. you a»e a little litjlit in the upper story {pa3c\) y tcGh Beiep 
ry.'iac'T n lo. lor.e 

22. amanuensis fie{)efinc'niiia 

23. brick (p(n<\) Mo.'ii);piiiiia 

24. conepeted picture ad.: kuiu ( l)'i.MbniuBKa 

Tiu: WAY THINGS ARE 

1. if he was all there (pa:^’ ) lice .’in y junm 

2. iinspoutiiui noi MJioi'OiVioiwia n .’lo/Mioro iia(j)oca 

3. doiiiih (fK'upr.) 

4. blinlzes (ViiiiiMiiMi 

n. be^ran blowinj^ ifi each other’s faces ad.: ,fipyr Apyry 

B .’Mirio 

G a musical (pajc.) niioporra 

7. a salesman or a slock clerk npo/pmou B;in lopronbiri arcHT ^ 

8. viiiesmolhered lycio oObuimc aukiivi BiiiiorpaAoM 

1). aisles psiAbi 

10, iiiar(iiiec imiioc c a(l)i!iii.iMii iiaA bxoaom b rearp 

11. London Raid “i^ojAyiiiiibiii iia.icr isa JloJ'Aoif” 

• 12 column :!().: p(‘i \;inpni.ie on^opbi 

13. Nash- Kelvinator Kpyiiiiim aMopuKancKan (l)HpMa no iipon3BOfl- 
c'lBy \oao;fH.ii>iinKoB 

14. stole Hie show .iarMitJ acex ^ 

13. physic c.JiaGnTO.iMfoe 

IG. collaborator iv().'i.'iaoopaunonncT 

, LOYAL MISS PERCH 

1. Loyally Committee t.h. «KoMiiLCHn no iiponcpKe jighjibhocthi, 
eO.’ieqcnMasi npaiioM ynoobiuirb c rocyAapCTBennoft cJiy>K6bi BCex «H6- 
»ViaroTi:iAc>f<nbi\>^ 

2. had taken it in her stride npniiHMa^a 3 to Kaic AOJiJKHoe 
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3. Sprinf^ficld, 111 (Illinois) r. CnpHHR})!i.fbA, U'r.nn PLiJiMHofic; 

Spring lield, Mass (Massachusets) Iop^^r^ ( uiTara Macca- 
qyacTC • • 

4. over a national hookup ncjX’AaMn, icoropnH lU'.^orca rp;py no BceH 
'paAHocrn Mini JIM cipauM 

5 . to got on lino ci aiiniun'bon b oMopo/ib 

G. sale ;^MiioB<iJi paciip(\i:uKa 

7. cute KnjK'uiJbU' 

8. to draw out j().: ciipoB: iinpiMirnb 

9. the government must roooivo llio bonofit ot the doubt cuMiiCHMe 

JlOJlJKHO 6biih o6paiU‘.'iio a iip.nat u* ii,u i-a 

Tin: SACRLD THING 

!. burns (M'cipe.) nixvinni 

2. started givin’ mo lip iu kli oi jxn. i i si 

3. flunkey Kojiyii 

4. medals 3 ().. ji {orijsa/KrMnsi casi ii.ix, K-uopi.!' borMi ua iiioc ue- 
pyiOiUHc 

OSCAR WANTS TO KNOW 

1. opportunity i.n. «<iAU‘pnK.nu kiu* i-ubMoasiinMii/; m> ;i>kh* 

Df)H, ;^cMal oniiH OKOH jipoiiai aii,u* iip.ii’.M'mix ivpyiwii *411 A, b AMopHKC 

siKoobi JiioGoir M(»>Ivv't craru Miri.iiiom p'-M *• 

2. tricycle ri)o\K()/U'om)iri luviooii'it ;i 

3. Jack and the Beanstalk iinii'ouo paoripoi'i j)am'mi,i>i ;'U‘ioKaH 

CKaaxa o <JUkoi\c ii u.AjbojM oihv'ix-' , K.)ii)pi>i)i \> o,ui) iio'ii) bujjoc 
B orpoMHoo ,nopt*iio II ;p)Ciur lU'p'iiii'itMi lU'nv'O. (:'i\ii>o ‘ivjn u;i»ue- 
TBOpHOT JIKoGu ttllCOl pUIlH ‘ICUJllilO ^‘MOpn Ka IIOMIO )CII1» 

ART FOR MCA RTS SAKF 

1. jerkwater railroad :;il ; ’ia,\'..i\oniasi r.i*iKa 

2. ran an elevator pafusia.! .'iiiijia po.M 
^ 3. olfishly iiipnBn, j^uaud 

4. by gum! («//Jbc’.) Mopi ijd’?n*i)ii! 

5. andirons i-Kv^t'KiBKii ui ;ipoii b aaMime 
(). gyrations jO.: Maiiiiiiy.iM'UiJi 

7. to tax 30.: oGpoMv'iniii., Mt>;B»pi'.:i n. 

8. we've got to stop him jO.: mui Ao.ia^uhi oOp;M>MHii* ero 

KNOW YOUR PLACE 

1. autobahn (hpm.) aBTCHiisiiAa 

2. SHAEF (Supreme Headquarters of the American Expeditionar 
Forces) rjiaBiibiii uiraG aMopHKaucKHx ':iKCiioAH!UioiiMbi\ uoiicK 

3 . cacher ( 0 /).) iipJiraTbCJi • 

4 . regimentation 3d.: oi'iuc.ioimsi iia iiy^KAbi rirr.icpoBCKOH apMHi 
5* Amalgamated (Amalgamated Steel Corporation) aMepHKancKa: 

crajibHaa KopiiopaiuiH ^ 

6. the whole kit and caboodle (Mape.) ucmiikom, co bccmh noipoxaM 
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7. W&CBR 4)HpMa yHjiJioy6H, Koctep, BpioHJib, PHraH 

8. shanghaied HacHJibHo yBeaennuc 

9. DP Camps (displaced persons) Jiarepn nepeMemeHHbix jihu 

10. status quo ante {Aam.) npe)KHee noJio«eHHe 

11. Krauts «KanycTHHKH» npespHTeJibHaa kjihmks ueMUeB 

12. get-up Hapn;i 

13. M. C. (Medical Corps) Me;iHUHHCKaH c.jiy>K6a 

14. is discretionary sd.: ycranoBJicn no ycMorpeHHK) 

15. surplus' cash iiajiHuiKH Acner b oOpameHHH 

16. rake-off (mipe.) npoucHT 

17. fixed her up (pa:ip.) ycrpoHJi ee 

18. alumni (Aa/n.) DuriycKUHKH, nuTOMUbi 

19. your handouts 3d.: naiim Marepnajibi nenaTH 
• 20. cashed in (rvaz/v.) rnoKy;inpoBajia 

21. CIC (Counter Intelligence Corps) KOHTppa3Be;^Ka 

22. Civilian Motor Pool 3d.‘ amoOaaa h 3 peKBUSHpoBaHHUX y uace- 
jieHHB aHTOMoOnjicH, iicrK’.Tb^ycMbix ;i.n5i Hy>KA oKKynauHOHHbix BJiactefl 
(o6c.iyjKHuaeTCH rpa>K;7ancKHMii iii()(})cpaMii) 

23. bond paper ropOonaa Oywara 

24. pro tern (tempore) (.lam.) BpeMciino iicnoJitmwmHH oOsiaaHHOCiH 

25. curfew ^nfUnruMiciun'i Mac» — BpeMH, nocjic Koroporo aanpe- 
uxaeTca cboOoaik)^ nepcviBn>KciiHe rpa>K;iancKoro Hace.JieHHfl no ropojiy 

26. the d^sk 3d.: nopTbe 

27. hvzzQT nd.: sboiiok 

28. QMC (Quartermaster Corps) iniTeHAanTCKaa CJiy}K6a 

29. extension OTBo;moH anna par 

30. liberated (.mape.) «rpc(J)eHjfbin»; (^//a'^j.) oCBodomACHHhiii — 

xapaKTcpnoe c.n(>ric’iKo wapoaopcTByiomoii aMepHKaucKoft apMHH 

31. ETO (European Theatre of Operations) eBponeflcKHii teatp 

BOCHHblX j^OliCTfiHli 

32. breaching charges noApUBUbie 3apH;ibi 

33. TNT TpHHHTpOTOJiyOJI 

34. caps KanciojiH 

35. fuses aana.ibHue luiiypu 

36. Quonset huts cOopHuc aomb 

THE GREEN GREEN GRASS AND A GUN 

1. American oil people jj.: cjiyjKamne aMepuKaHCKoft He<i>TnHoft 
XOMliaHHII. 

2. sentry box KapavTbJbTfl Oy^KB , 

3. rum shop KaCanc-K 

4. stall .lapcK 

5. a break 3d.: no6jia>KKa 

MAN ON A ROAD 

1. macadam road moctobuh h3 iucOchkh (nc hmchh HHXcenepa* 
liioT.naHAUa Max A^aMa) 

2. shifted ifiio first 3d.: boiomim neppyio CKOpocTb 
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filtch-hiker*s gesture xcecT, KOTopuM ocraHaBJiHBaiOT mmny*^ 

! BUTffHyTafl pyna c 6o.ibuiHM uaJibueM, yKasbiBaioiutiM yanpa&jteHHe, 
;nd KOTopoMy xoMeT c-ie;ionaTb «xH«i-xafiKep»; oOi^MHbiii cnoco6 nyreuje- 
' CTBHH Ha nonyiHbix MaiuHHax jnoAcfi. He HMciomax cpejnci B ' 
v 4. Bierce AM6po3 Bnpc (1842— 19J 4), iiMepnuaHCKHtl^ nHcare^lb. 
,;l4|BecTH0CTb no,ny4HJi kok auiop «cTpaiiiHbix paccKa30D», b Korbpwx njxtioC)* 
Jia^CT (JjaiixacTHKa, ncccHMiiaw, ii|TeyHC.iH‘iCHiniiu uhtoik’C k naio/iornn. • 

> ' 5. JB TpaHCKpHnuHii peHii lIurKOTTa auiop coxpanacT ocoCennocTH 

jBpoaaHomeHHfl lOJKan: ah bm. 1, tahrn bm. time, kin bm: can, bin bm. 
been, hit bm. faveh bm. lavour h i. 

' 6. lilting drawl napacncB n nacTSirHuan c.rioDa 
, 7 . to keep thrusting at his privacy nd,: jicjtb b Ayuiy 

8. T.B. (tuberculosis) Ty6epK\vie3 

9 . punch drunk jd.: ouiyuiennbiii yAapaMii 

10. slate dump. leppuKon 

11 . mine tipple Koncp 

12 . aBTOpoM coxpaHena cp^orpa^Hin niicbMa 

13 . my lungs Is agitting* scab like mom -icrKwe noi'pbiBaioicvi Kopo- 

CTOfl 

THE HAPPIEST MAN ON I ARTH 

1 . shanty XH>KHHa; 3 c).: Koinopa 

2 . red gumbo KpaciioscM 

3 . phony (o/cape.) 6o;iTyH, o6MaH!HHK 

4 . lay over ;^eJiaioT ocranonKy 

5 . get a blowout vionnai KaMepa 

6. relief nocodne no GeapaConme 

7 . A -1 man ncpuoK.nacciibiM cncuHajiiici 

' 8, New Deal t.ii. «lIor3biji Kypc» npeuiAeiiTa fl>. II . PyuucjJbra 

9. beans (oicape.) »ienyxa! 

YOU ARE IN AMERICA, TIMMY 

J. denim rpy6a5i 6vMa>Knaf! iKaiib, h 3 Kc^iopoii nof.aino lUbercH 
cneuo;^e>K;ia 

2. safety shoes Ta^Ktvibic, c kiimm iHiCAfiMji, «fiieMHbre» 

6auiMaKH 

3 . stringpiece cicnKa Mo.ia 

4. bottom deck hh/kiibji na.iyua 

5 . freighter rpyaoBoii riapoxoA 

6. crates 6cJibmMe jhuhkh cjpyaaMii 

7 . tier pjiA, npyc 

8. stevedore contractor no;ipHA^iHK no norpyaoMHWM paCoiaM 

9 . waterfront nopr 

10. rummy KapioMHaa nrpa 

11 . the Shannon Ba>KHOMUiafl pexa Hp-ianAHH* 

12. union button npc^coioaHWH sHanuK 

13 . Christian Brothers* school npiixoACKan lUKo.ia KaroAHMeCKoro 
..^tuecTBa «5paTbfl bo XpHCie® 

14 . “Duck!” «no.iyHApa!», 
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15. donkeyman MainmiHCT napoBou jic6cakh 

IG. debus o6;iomk», wycop 

17^ shape>iip iiyi^hi naGopa paooMeii chjiw 

18, tal warrens Abi|)bi» 

19. “I/>ok out!” Gepeiiicbl 

‘JO. set- up 3f).: crpcji'j, ciicicMa 

THt COMPANY 

1. aura r,d.: (iGajnuic 

2. talk shop pa-^ior.op Ha /icvioiibio icMbi 

8. T. lU'Jl.tj) IUIII!])ye7 a/tecb tfKjaCCHM('CKHt*» H «HCTO-' 

(no.-JMII'*)! 'laribio lUVU'ClDliOpUbU') aMCpHKailCKHX 

KoH^ijbio npmio;^si len uo licox uiKojibiibix yncGaHKax 

'1. mid- Victorian oi lUiC'/iinocoi k ct'j)c;Hino unpcrHoiiaiiiiH KopoJieflU 
BifKiopuu 1901) 

5. TK) an j iiMHoMy DpcMamjio Atpima-I laJi.'iaAa, Goniiisi bohhckoH 
'lo6;ii‘rMi 11 Mv;ipoi-ni, ni.iiii.ia B(i()py/K*'iiiiv>H in nvioHU 3eBCa 
G. Canaan lOiiiVr ) \aiia.ui - - (.‘ooioHaKiiaH aoMJia 

7. “P. S.A.” r. {\ IIo.tij (.. Aiiiijium 

8. social order ci'.eicKmi op,icH (o])ranH3anHJi) 

9. p,i\y Havana iia lyio^* rai’.;nniy iic paciipocipanHJiCH cyxoft 
jaKon, » cyiiU'erMuiiamiinii ‘loiv^.i n CIUA 


LXODIJS 


1. havvjj'killinjj 3JiKoJiorb KanaMO (aBiop Aaei iipocToiiapOAHoe 
ipoiiiiMoiuoiim' U)/Kaii “liaw}^” UMecro 

2. “It's shore inakinj) that old cotton pop out” «Or 3 toh acapu 
iopoGoiiMi xouiiKa Tj)(‘civaioicH» 

l>. pickinjii ('oop x.ioiiKa 

4. Kust cotton pickers s.-ioiiKoyGopoHiibic MamiiHbi ^HpMbi “Rust” 

f). scrappin^j ocraiFvii, ^<orpeMi» * 

G. j^ame rooster Gdcm’.ou neiyx 

7. pinstriped suit kucjiom b Ho.’ioCKy 

8. law 3<}.: ojiiociincjiii aaivona 

9. deputies iionarbie 

10. “Don't you know they ^^ot us?” (pa3^.) ciJ.: «Pa3Rc tu He DHAHiub, 
iro Mbi iioibu'JiiCb?') 

11. trespassing Hr(>p>KeHHe iia TCpniiTopHio, npHHaAJieJKamyK) 
[ipyroMy :muy 

12. “Want a lilt, buddy?” <nTc6h nuABc:3TH, .’npyr?» 


^ THl: GRASSHOPPER IS STIRRING 

1. probes 3nn^i,i 

2. silo .id.: cn'iociiaw GauiiiH 

3. quarter section V'iacTOK b 160 aicpoD 

4 . coop (7 H13J ) K y T y i Ka 
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5. IWW (Industrial Workers of the World) niiAycTpiia.TLHWC Pa6o- 

'iHe MHpa — aHapxo-cifMAHK<'i.nifcieK;ni opramuaihiH ocH( iifaitnaM n 1905. 
Bo Bpewfl nepBoH MMpoB'u'i boiium aniniMa/ui aiitHJi \int'pi1a;nfC!Hut*CKyK> 
no3Hmiio. rioc/io Bvvuikom OkfuopBcivoH Ci)ii5ia;nic: M'UH'uoM poito.noiiMH, 
K^r;;a nacib iK‘j)CAOBbix pano'inx, M.ioiuui IIP.M, iio Bu.ijiom 

\3iiPyAOM OTK ).a \lMCb H H ID.IMCI. B !v<>MMyiiHClH‘!cCKV!{) ll.'lplUIO OLUA, 

MPM aaiifiJia [leaivunoniiyio uo'nniuio, 

6. •marcus copT niiK’niiUhi 

7 . YCL (Young Comnninist League) "d.: U'i\;f 

CLARKTON 

1. Empire State Building immmo Bhioouri* Ili.io f’lopKa 

2. laminated chairs juvibm' Mt'ia’i.iii'u-i'Mu* 

3. Fortune, United S'^aten News, Wall St* ect Journal 
4)aiUHCTCKHo >i<ypua.iii)i ii ra^Mhi. opram-j V. o '-cipnM 

4. Yellowstone Park jiapK- {aa.)iwv(MHK b jiiiaie Kaui viiiir 

5. the Rockies (/>fn.'.) ('ha.nieibh' 1 ojiu 
0. asset 3().: aKinii 

7 . the Pentagon building ^IhiiiiyuKiMinKy’ tpuiHe I?ocn- 

Horo MM Huc repc run ( \\ 1.1 A 

8. I am saddled a o6ih'M(>hoii, y Mean ua ii.'u'iax ... 

9. maintenance yx()j[i, p.'Moiii, .MiBaaiit- M-iiiinii 

10. it would be more on tiie ball 0y;u*i oo.n'o i bukv 

11. I did a job no aa,iaiimo * 

12. for United waciu'^u Koviiniiiiit kjk iniu'cruo, 

6o.nhiijH0 KOMnaiiiiii mmoioi tMuni cof'ci boniMo opi am: mmiih iip'^MMiiiaen- 
Horo ujiiHOHa>Ka n ruou iiirai at enioB-i.pnHoK,i iDjx)!'. 

13 . they pay you like a scab and treat you like a slob ouii iijotmt 
T e6e KaK. CK3oy (inTpoHKr)p('\(‘;,y), n t)6paiiiaioicM c n-Ouii ivjk c hoKoM- 
HH6y;uj ;^pMi!J>io 

14. full-time oci/oBiiaii ik'iM'.-ia 
IT), dinker pcMa.'iMuniv 

IG. the local MecrnaH napiiiuiiaH opt aim taiiiiii 

17 . memo aanuciiasi khu/kki 

18. shop branch and neighborhood branch 'mr. »;b k.iH (optm ibo^- 
CTBeiiiian) H TeppiiK'pua.'ii.iiaM M'leuKa 

19. Williams kj.i.ioa/K P>u;n»MMca 

20. double talk aO.: no;ipi.Miiii>i-*, bo { ny>KAoio!ii.iK' V'.mi pajnjiiopu 

21. Ryan makes a big pilch {piuc.) Paji;i!i ()p.iior»;. riiyi'i 

22. end-all ciMone.'ib 

23. all that crap (mipr.) nc*i uy.m* 

24. soup kitchens Gocri.'iai unie 'mGaoioBiUMKtui 

25 . no slclghride (/hm ) iieiuyTuwuoo /ic.'io 

26. in this racket (pu'ip) :i() : li siom ip>i>iio\i ;to.Tc 

27 . commie (jicapp.) KoMMyuncr 

28 . swung it over to him (pim.) iipun.icK cMMffaiun cjyiiiaTeJieA 
Ha CBOK) CTopony 

29 . mick np.'ianAeu 

30. company union KoMnaneMCKiie iipoij)Coio3bi, opraHH30BanHwe 
npeAnpHHHMaiejiHMH B ucjuix iioAciB.ieinni ii tioa^hmciiuh paGoucio ADH>KeHHfi 
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31 1 CIO (Congress of Industrial Organizations) Konrpecc 
H 3 & 0 ACTBeHH'‘ix npo(t)coi030B cosAHu B HOH 6 pe 1935 r. B nepBbte roAi^k 
pyKOBOAHTCJiH aanrpbiBajiH c jicbbim KpujioM pa 6 ouero abkhcchkh CUjAi 
Uocjie BTopofl Mnp<')noii BOHiiw npOAajKnasi BcpxywKa Klin crajia npoBO- 
AMTb OTKP 9 BCHH 0 pi^aKUHonnyjo aHTupaCoMyio nojiHTHKy. CeKqac b OA 9 Ke 
c npo(l) 6 (opoKpaTaMH m 3 AOT ona BeAcr paanysAannyK) nponaraHAy npoTHS 
CCCP, HCH 3 MeiiHO BucTynaH b p().iH nocc) 6 iiHHbi noA>KHraTeJiefi boAhm. i' 

32. to throw a monkey wrench ad.: BCiaBJiBib najiKH b KOAeca 

33. trespassing cm. npHMCMaHHe 11 k paccKaay “Exodus.” ' * 

34. state capitol sA'inHe, b KOTopoM aaceAaer napAaMCHT lUiaTa 

35. development ad.: pa6o'inH itoccaok 

36 mobile hot coffee and sinker canteen nepcABHHCHafl saxycoMHan; 
Topryiomaa ropHMHM Ko4)e n 6yAOHKaMii 
‘ 37. sellout (.WY7/V.) :i(K: iipcAaTCAbCiBO 

38. mutual assistance pact {noAutn.) naxT 0 BsaiiMonoMOiUH 

39. vets (i)u:u\) BC'iepaiibi 

40. salamander >KapoBH}i 

41. give them the arm npHBeiCTByHTe hx (no 4>aiiiHCTCK0My o6* 
paauy) 

42. torpedoes (mape.) ad.: raiircTcpu-roAODopeabi, naeMHHKH 

nOAHUHH 

43. cropper HaAOAbmwK 

44. ^ njghtstick noJiiiueHCKasi Ay^HHKa 

* 45.# to call it a day aO.: npeKpainTb aiy HcropHio 

40. common law oObimioe npaBo 

47. warrant opAcp iia apcci 

48. John Does oi)Aepa iia apocr, b KOTopwe nnHCUBaeiCB ycAOBiioe 

HMfl John Doe, KorAa Hc.ioBeKa noAAe>Kaui.ero apecry HeHS*'., 

BecTna ^ 

49. to fix bait oOccneMiiTb ocBoOoJKACHHe noA saAor 

50. doughnuts noMWHKn 

51. zwieback (viaAKiie cyxapu 

52. the Beils of Saint Mary’s KaroAHHecKafl MOAHTsa «KoAOKoAa 
CB. Mapnii» 

53. Anzio, Tarawa, and Normandy wecia, tab aMepiiKaHCKaa 
apMHH BOAP. Ooenbie AeiiciBHH no Biopoii MHpoBou Bonne 

54. cops {pli:h\) JIOAHUCHCKHC 

55. AP (Associated Press) raaciHoe areiiTCiBo «AccomH^^fiTHA 

npecc» 

56. promotion person npccc-arcHT, «TOAKa4» 

57. on space rates na nocTpo'iiioA onAaie 

58. it’s going to backfire o^epHCTcn npoTiiB iiac 

59. k’nuck (/jual-.) KanaAeu 

60. sitzkrieg (hcm.) «cnAaHa}i» Bofina b 1939—40 r.r. ga SanaAli 

61. run-of-the-mill ad.: peMccAcHHHK, CKyHHbiH pa6oTara 

62. dinge (npcap.) Hcrp 

63. odd buck (.ww/v.) jihluhhh AOA.aap 

64. in the old country ad.: y ce6fl 11 a pOAHue, b HpAaBAH 

65. a grand (ofcapc ) 1000 AOAAapoB 

66. shine (npc.y ) ’lepnoMaibiii 
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67. fterlda* Arizona, the BIHcshir^ Kypoptw 

68. we’re nbt just beating around the bush aasai^Te roBoDUtt^ 
h{mMo 

69. 1 don’t pull any bluffs h He crany oCMSnbiaaTb 

70. diplomatic double-talk AHnjioMaTHMecitHe okojihmhocth 

71. from way back {paae.) y>Ke asbuo 

72. cliches {4)p.) OHUic, OaHaJibHoCTH, oOmne Mecta 

73. ^the Pilgrims «OTUu-nHjmrpimi>i>i>, noceaemvw, ucucyoaTCJiH nep- 

KOJIOHHd B AMepHKC 

74. bills 3d.: accHinanHH. KpeAHTHwe On.ieiw 

75. Thoreau PenpH Asbi'a Topo (1817— 18(>2) aMcpHKanCKHA 
,6yp*ya3HbiH $HJi0C0(})-HAeaaHCT h iiiicaiLMb 

76. going-over ad.: BcrpHCKa 
7^7. pimps 3d.: npHXBociuH 

78. could go down on a rubber duck aO .: kuk 6bi ohh hc naompflAHCb 

79. he got a big hand {paac.) sro ucex yu.icK.io aa intM 

80. there’s a stool inside BaMcinaJica khkoh-to iipoHoKJiTop 

81. turning yellow? (Mupe.) crpycif;;? 

82. milk train 3d.: iieyAoGHbui no BpeMcun iioea;;. «noe3A 

MOJIO^HHU» 

83- funnel down to the bottom cKainibCJi ii.i a’’*') 

84. gin 3 d.: x.nonKooMHCiKa 

85. can {pa32.) KyrysKa 

86 . to take over ad.: KOManAOBaib 

A UNION IS BORN 

1. general cargo cMciuaHiibnl ipya 

2 . the Golden West iininaniic*, yKo|H*i{iiinnm*'i li hujko c(' BpoMCH 
•«30Ji0T0H .nHxopaAKn» nn aajiaAo (/.IIJA 

3. turning to longshore aO.: CKiHoiuirbCJi iiopTonMM rpyniiiKoW 

4. peanuts (:>tcajh\) nycinKH 

5. the United States Commissioner DpaiiMTc.'ii'Onu niif.i'i mhhobhuk 

& nqpry 

6. fo’c's'le ad.: KvOpnK 

7- bridge KanurriHCKHii mocihk 

8. radicals ad.: .ncBwc 

9. Fink Hall ad.: Owp/Ka ipyAa m iv)iiTp'..iiipye,'Jaa 

TAB DO BpCMH SaOaCTOBKH IJ jH*Anp«!lHManV!H liaOllpflfOl IJJipf'illvOpCXCpOB 

H He HACHOB npo(i)eccHoilti;ibKoro cuioaa; link (piu^.) impcfiKMpexcp 

10. front nopT 

11, ten spot (xfl/7c.) AccjnifAo.iAapocayi 6yMai<>:Ka 
'12. graft ipaae.) B35irKH 

13. hockshop AOMOapA' 

14. hickory AemeBaa, *13 OyMa/KHoii TKaHH 

15. gondola jk.a- nAarcj^pwa 

16. Jeans npoCTue, paOoHHe uiraHU 

17. nope (paaz,) Her 

18. foreclosed (topud.) oToOpana 3a HeynAaty nponeHTOB no sa- 
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19. Pedro {past.) CaH-Ile;ipo, nopr 6jih3 /Ioc-]0iH3KeJioca' 

20. bull (npesp.) noJiHueHCKHft, «4)^paoH» 

,,21. to <iearn the ropes {pa^e.) no3HaTb asu 

l22. MWUJ (MarMe Workers Industrial Union) npo(})coK)3 -MopHKOB. 

23. porkchops {OtfKe.) cunnHwe oiOHBifbie; (oicapa.) sthm TcpMHHOM 
aMfcpiiKantViMo npf!C|}co»o:jbi o0o3Ha*iaiOT ipcOoBaHHH yjiyumcHHfl sKoifo- 

MHMCCKHX yCVIOBlIH /KHJMH 

24. set-up cTpoii 

25. while I m still holding heavy rioKa bo;ihtch y Menfl^ ;teHbrH 

26. on the hummer {pa3i\) 603 paOoTbi, (cua npHKf)Jie» 

27. heaving line sd : iic).iriep>KKa 

28. a live wire {fiajc.) Of'HKUH, pncioponubifi iicJiOBeK 

29. dough ;bMibiH 

30. soul savers {npvnp.) o[)aTv)pbi 113 «ApMHH cnaccim5i», (^yKe*) 

* «;cyiiirciiaouu‘.'iU’) 

31. to soapbox (iKLir.) MiirimrorMiTb (u KaneCTiic ipnOyHbi oObimio 

licnoJii>3oua..’iiR'i. BiiiiiKH Hi Mi.rKi) 

32. hot ship {mtifK*) KoparMi., MHopbifi rpyaujin lUTpeuKOpexepbi 
33 conlacis u) a;ipc'ca ii(‘piiMX .Mio/u'ii 

34. big beei (vcojk' ) i.iauiiaH lOMa pa^iroRopoii 

35. overtime t l’.o|^syp()‘I!ll)U' 

3fi. bosun T'oRMaii 

37- seliedule ip.-ajuiK 

38. .Valpo (pu.w ) lla.iiaiupaiiao, iiopT B 

39. Mvhip Kpaii 

40. A. M. (ante meridiem) (Mtm ) ;r) iuv!y;uin 

41. between two stacks MivK,-iy ;R‘.y\ nnaOLVicii mc;ih 

42. iiiessrocmi .<) ' Ma'iiH;e('iva5i cio.iouan 

43. to let go the lines (MOfUh.) (Vi/owb Kouubi, OTiin.riHTb 

44 to log for insubordination aaiiiicaii. u cyAoBoii >KypiiaJi 3a HenQ- 

BHHOUejiife 

4. '). institution food rviaroTiiopine.’iijiibie 6cciiJiarnbic o6c;^bl 

41 i. industry riptvinpuiiHMaTe.iii 

47. he givis me iilceis .•(),: iiarpa;iH.T mcmih ji3iioH ;iveJiyAKa 

48. to bark up a wrong tree :i() : neeiii no ;io/i<M(*My nyiH 
4!). New York s finest” {jkk'u’.) iibio-iiopKeKaM no;iuuHH 

50. haul ass {vaipr'.) oi ‘la.iiiua i b 

51. melee ((//M ci-.a.'iKa, esnaiKn 

52. the Old Slip Station iioJiHuencKin'i ynacTOK B paHone Old 
Slip 

53 shiner {?Hap.\) cim.hk r.aa3()M, «t|)OHaph» 

54. the eruller.s a little soft (piiac.) iiomh/ih ueMHoro Mepeniiyio 
KopoOxy 

55. he would make the shape-up on oTiipanjiriJicH na nynKTbi no 
uaHMy paooMeii cn:ib] 

5. ). the Gulf (/’03c‘ ) A\eKeHKaiicKiifi 3a.^HB 

57. license Moj'CKurc* ciieuHajuicTa 

58. to blackball aaiuu-nib n uepiibui ciihcok 

59. Uowditch, Cugles and Dutton’s jaAHUUHK no naBiiramiH (no 4^aM* 
aBTopoii) 
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segregated union o6oco6jieHHbiii coi03 ijin 6e»ibix hjih useTiim 
m, OJIHOM H TOM.'JKC IlpOH3BOACTBe 

61. red tape BOJit^KiiTa, 6iopoKpaTH3M ^ 

62. AFL (American Federajion of Labour) ^lopiiKautKaa d>e;iepa- 

WSI Tpy;ia — npoc})Coio3naH opiami3auna ( IliA, ociK^HanunH u 1881 i*; 
Aj>T oGijeAHHHeT iipcHMymecTneinio «pa6oMyK) ajiHCTOKpaTHK^^i boji^b- 
ji5|pTCH npoAa>KHOM KJiHKoii poaKuiionnux ;nj;ic‘pt>B. B luicioflinee BpeMfl 
pyKOBC);iflma5i BepxyiUKa iu‘H3iW!mo nMcryiincT kbk ppiiwaji areH- 

Typa caiibJx orojiTcJihix noA>Kiii«'iTi‘;ieH noiiiibi. 

63. award ad.: pciiJcmio 

64. contracting business :«7.* no MajnpftoH nitoin 

65. to make it down to City Hall ad,: japi-rnt ipnpoij.ii b 6paK , 

66. Queens ^^cuunlCKIIn paiuni Hbio-fV)pKa 

67. Why don't you shove? ad.: Uio >hv 'u-pnoiiii* upeMB? 

68. he made (paac.) na paOury 

.^69. lock, stock and barrel (u<ht(>M ) iitvinunM a ntvinoeTbio 

70. the ports were as tight as drums ad.: nopiw nu, imocmmo Konrpo- 

JiHpoBajiHCb par)o‘niMn h i?ii iiupenKf'pcxep iie V"i' iiponiiKiiyTb 

B IIHX 

71. goon (mipc'. ) ranrenp 

72. sitdown strike 1 . ir. <'iiM.’i?>Hii( kaii naoacioiiK.'r , KiHVia pa6o'nio 
npeKpaiHaio'i parjo'iy, ho ho ii()hn,iai-o npivnipiiw ina 

ONF. OF THF TWl.LVL 

1. ' Grand jury npiu'«>hHi>if', jM'iii.'Mon'.ju* o iipoAniuin cyj\y 

2. handlebar 3aKpv'{<'iiiibio Mupxv 

3. lumberjack .locopyo 

4- the underdog ymi'iejuibK' h y!iii/i'.t‘jiii)>ie 

5. Bill Haywood (ioi j.i) ■ pyKuf',o;unf .’it. p(MV)- 

jiiouHDinioro coio3a lonnHwon, iip(iMi.iK^' ; j\ i iniH nciy- 

iiHJi BMecTC c peBOJiojn.'oifiiMM Mriii.HJih’ic ^'.o^T Ji.iM opi.'inM'ianuH 
B KOMpapTHIO CILIA 

6. Attorney- General Palmer 1 la ibMcp - - rc'in pa.iM'i.in i[p()i<ypop 
CIIJAp npn RH.-ibcoii(\ Hpbi;i peaKinioiu }^ opianiuaidj) liepmjx <'peiiAOB 
Ha Kpacm>is» a 191!) r. 

7. J. Edgar hoover rxuop, iibni' iia‘ia.n>!n*K iiper.’iony kjh 

lorAJJ obU* 'K'Jn.Ko naMnna.i cucao Kaj‘i»rj)y jukiii i 'iHi't koj o uiama- 

xcHcra H yro;ioiinou) .-.(Ji-piUMa 

8. l-pledge-allcgianc(;-with liberty-and justice- for-all c .oua npH- 
carH aMepHnancK'^MV (Ij.iaiy 

’9. signpaintcr Maanp (a/ucr - h n nmav Far./ep) 

10 . Hoovervillcs b 1929 - l!)32 ii., koi .pi fK-jparu)! iii,ir h nojiy- 
6e3pa6oTHbic C'jciaik'iH;iii riKoao iioJidHunhi TpVAdCiuirc.Onoro nacc-ie- 
HHH CIIIA, CTpana noicpbi/iaci. OcrMnc/unHbiMH eoff(,dhtiMu iiiaiiux 
(oc^CHHO OKOJio r)o.ibiiiHx i(»ptU(oi). Hapo/I HponH'jfCKH iif)n:nia.'i vth 
CK onJieHHfl HHUieHCKiix Jianyi ,<i ybepoiiCKMMH rojxiSKaMM^ no hmouh 
npesHflCHia cm A Fyaepa, npoBoar jacHBiiiero nc'ia;iu;iro ao sioro spy 
tHecKOHwaeMoro aMcpiiKancKoro nnouBeranFis* {«npocnepniH») 

11 . slumguiiion from tin cans aphhl H3 KoucepBiibix/jaHOK 
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11^ hall MyHHUHnajiHTer 

Taamsters Strike sadacrolBKa uio4>epoB rpyaoBux MaufKii^ 
i4v ilcpu^ badges snaHKH. Koropbie BbitAaioTCH jihubm^ cojEte^erByif 
tioJiHUTiif, Ha BifaMH KaKoii-JiH6o*-onepauHH . . 

J5. stortn trooper style b cthjic rHTJiepoBCKHX lUTypMOBHKoB 
. ‘'70. tht^Mcniorlal Day Massacre In Chicago in 1937 asepCKaa pth 
ifipaBa c jieMOHCTpaHTaMH 1937 r. b.^chb naMHTH nasiuHX bohhob 
17, in conditions of virtual peonage hq noJio^KeiiMH pa6oB 
13, politiijal errand-boys 3d.: noJiHTH'iecKHe npHKasHHKH • 

19, the men 3d.: uiTpcflKOpexepu 

20. bail aaaor 

Okinawa, Guam, Saipan ocrpoBa Ha Thxom oKeane — BoeHHO^ 
MOpCKHe 6a3bi CLUA 


AN AESOPIAN LETTER 

1. Gil Green asTop aroro rioA-iniiHoro niicLMa ii3 iiophMbi Ha BOJilOj 
K TOBapHuiy. ;],>KHJibCK'pT Fpiiii — nJicH HauHoHajibHOFo KoMHTera F^osi* 
MyflHCTimecKoH napTHH CILIA; h 3 ocywvAeiiHwx no ACJiy 11 pyxoBo^ 
AHTeJieii awopwKnHCKOH KOMiiapiiiH. Oiiqac naxoAHTCfl b noAnojibe. 

2. McGohcy AlaK-Ioxii — npoxypop b npouecce 11 AeareJi^Mt^ 
KoMnapTHH cm A 

3. Masses and Mainstream — aMCpuKancKnil nporpeccHBHbift AHTe- 
paryp HO-ny6.aimHCTHMt*cKHM >Kyp na-i 

4. -verbotcn (neM.) aanpcmeiio 

5. they burst a blood-vessel y mix npoiicxoAHT KpoBOHSAHSiHHe 

6. go batty a la Forrestal ^cxoa«t c ywa, khk d>oppeCTOJi» 

7. faux pas (</v^.) ,7io>Knbiu mar; (upon.) npoMax 

8. three haircuts ad.: rpii MecHua 

9. ruled out of evidence (lopud.) oTKaaajica npnnflib b Ka^iecTBft 
AOKaaaTCJibci Ma 

10. Stuart Chase conpcMCHHUM OypjKvaanbiH «3 kohomhct-$haoco(|»»', 

B ym)MiniacMoM PpunoM ncenAo-HaynnoH Kiiiire Ct. Msilaa «THpaHHil 
c.ioH» a’.vrop nbicryiiaeT iipurHu navnuoro ()r>o6iy,eTiHH oOmecTBCHHWX 
na'ieHiiil. >liu>isici> npoAr i, inure JieM 6yp>Kya3no-peaKmioiiHOH cpMaH- 
TiiKii, no nonariibiM npuMiiiiaM oOt^hbahct «HepeaJibHbiMn» TaKKBk 

TepMHiib!, KiiK «ocipa6oTima>s «KanHTa.TH3M'>, «K.iaccoi3aH 6opb6a» 

1 1 . tycoon (fi'i'tL ’ . ) Ma i iia r ; :»'d . : aBTOMoOn a biibiii KopoA b 

12. remand (h^pud.) rn«»R'i mvnn no^ rTp;f’>Ky 

13. the Exclusive West Street Men's Club «3aKpbn'biM KAyf> My>K- 

HUH B0OT-CTpHTa» 




